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oe HEN I portray The American Girl either on my drawing- 
board or in one of my books, I insist that the picture be 


authentic. For example, before I drew the sketches for this = ee \ 

page I sauntered through New York’s smartest Fifth Avenue ys) Wis EGERTON lis | A.M, All your in- 
shops in order to give you an accurate forecast of the new Tne Sec ahs Oe Rare 
Spring colors that you can so easily duplicate with Tintex. As pastel shades. 


Launderings will 
», fade them, of course. 


an artist I am naturally appreciative of ecolor—and I am a!ways fets> 
amazed at the great range of brilliant and fashionable colors P Ad, : 
that Tintex offers you for everything you wear. Itis smallwon- % js" Nez ou me Eee 
der to me that Tintex is used by more women than any other .( * Var their gay color. 
tints and dyes in the world.” WS pe SI 
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P. M. Afternoon and evening attire 
depends so much on correct color 
for its smartness. And l’ve observed 


rie Cf pt that women who are both smart and 
Via ist al et thrifty depend on Tintex to give their 
\4 a \ nN dresses and frocks the very colors 
is, la \% Paris decrees. 
xB * A . 
1 
See the two young ladies aes 
below! They are showing te 
you how simple if is to use 
Tintex. Just do as they are Pinte, US 
doing— “tint as you rinse.”’ Ny wa 


a ANNs a | have drawn the girl at 

WaaWeaney tls] the left just to remind 

eng | you to use Tintex on 

leach NIN home - decorations; cur- 

Nt tains,drapes,slip-covers, 
household linens, etc. 


How many Tintex colors are there to 
choose from? There are 35—and each, 
| assure you, is up-to-the-minute in 

p Fashion. Where can you get Tintex? 
Well, I've noticed you can get Tintex 
just about every place. 
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A 
- HAUNTINGLY 
- BEAUTIFUL 
LOVE STORY 


A love that suffered and rose triumphant 
above the crushing events of this mod- 
ern age ... Strong in tenderness . .. in- 
spiring in loyalty ... it will remain in 
your heart forever! me 


Now YOU can see the Picture the whole 
world acclaims as the Greatest Ever! 


LOUELLA PARSONS: Greater even supremely above criticism. A capac- 
than “Birth of a Nation.’ Drama ity audience sat spellbound. 


beautifully real and splendidly told. NEW. YORK Herald Tribune: The 


Truly magnificent. 


PHILADELPHIA Public Ledger: If 
your budget calls for but one film a 
year | recommend “Cavalcade.” 


ST. LOUIS Post Dispatch: The cinema 
triumph of modern talkies ... a tre- 
mendous and magnificent picture. 
By all means see if. 


ATLANTA Constitution: It stands 


finest photoplay that has yet been 
made in the English language. 


BOSTON Herald: It is, without fear 
of contradiction or dispute, the 
greatest film production since speech 
was given to the screen. 


CHICAGO Tribune: “Cavalcade” IS, 
unquestionably, one of the screen 
wonders of the age—ithas everything. 


“Cavalcade” willbe showninyour 


city soon. Your Theater Manager 


will be glad to tell you when. 
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This Month in 
MODERN SCREEN 


We have three very 
delightful surprises 


Princess Laure Murat 
is presented to you this month in 
an article in which she tells all 
about the manner in which Holly- 
wood ignores social customs which, 
through the changes wrought by 
our modern civilization, have be- 
come outmoded. Perhaps you 
don’t realize how many things 
you do in your daily life for which, 
actually, there is really no excuse 
—except precedent. 

Anaolewood! sanely and wisely 
the Princess believes, decides to 
worry not at all about precedent 
and live life in the most fitting 
manner. You yourself may find 
a Jot of hints in this story. 


Donald Henderson 


you if you read ‘‘Millie,’’ “Louis 
Beretti,’’ ‘‘In the Reign of Roth- 
stein,’ ‘‘Impatient Virgin’? and 


Mr. Clarke giveg you a marvelous 
interview with Jimmy Durante in 
which Jimmy tells all about that 
schnozzle of his. The schnozzle 
which has made him famous today 
and is—well, we almost said loved, 
certainly people are fond of it. 
There was a time when James 
hated his nose—and so would you 
if you were trying to tell a girl 
that you were crazy about her. 
Don’t miss teading this story. 


Noel Coward does MopERN 


SCREEN a great honor in giving 
exclusively to us his opinions and 
reactions to the film version of 
‘““Cavaicade.’’ You know, of course, 
his great reputation as a play- 
wright and as an actor. Mr. 
Coward is very young—only thirty- 
four—yet he has already given to 
the world such dramatic successes 
as ‘‘The Vortex,’’ ‘‘Private Lives,’’ 
“‘Cavalcade’’ and ‘‘Design for Liv- 
ing,’’? which is now playing on the 
New York stage. Not to mention 
the delightful revues, ‘‘Bitter 
Sweet’’ and ‘‘Words and Music.”’ 

He seems able to dash off light, 
satirical comedy, emotional drama, 
brilliant skits and popular songs 
with equal ease. You will, we are 
sure, be intensely interested in the 
article he has written for this 
magazine. 
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THEN “sien: LE BABY 
ARRIVED! 


Once upon a time there was a gay young 
man who loved to play about Paris. One 
day just about playtime, he found the 
cutest little baby... so cute that he forgot 
about playing and took the little baby 
right straight home... for the baby looked 
exactly like him...But the gay young man 
was not supposed to have a little baby 
at home, for he was. about to be married. 
So he got the baby a pretty nurse... 
,.. and what do you think happened ? 


HEVALIE 
‘A BEDTIME STORY” 


with 


HELEN TWELVETREES 


EDWARD EVERETT HORTON 
ADRIENNE AMES and M’SIEUR Le BABY 


A Paramount Picture directed by Norman Taurog 


A sparkling new romance with naughty songs! 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES DISTRIBUTING CORP., PARAMOUNT BUILDING, N. Y. (oH 


R ENA 


—a tour of today’s talkies 


SECRETS (United Artists) 


ERE’S that picture you have been waiting for: Mary 

Pickford in “Secrets”! And you haven't waited in 
vain! If you ever liked Mary, you will love her in this. 
Moreover : 

No matter how much you've liked Leslie Howard, 
you'll be a still greater fan after you watch him pack 
this little epic neatly in his kit bag and practically walk 
away with the show! 

Of course you remember the story? All about the bank 
clerk who elopes with the daughter of the bank president 
(back in the good old days) and they trek west for gold 
and adventure! He warns her that there will be trials, 
and the picture then proceeds to prove he was right! 

They reclaim a ranch from the desert, have a baby, 
lose all their cattle to the rustlers, string up the most of 
them, thereby incurring the anger of the escaped chief 
of the gang who returns to set fire to their ranch house 
and shoot their baby! 

There is just a chance, however, that you saw Norma 
Talmadge in the silent version. If you did, you may find 
the memory a bit too vivid and beautiful to forget! 


THE GREAT JASPER (Radio) 


We didn’t believe Richard Dix could ever approach his 
work in “Cimarron,” and here we are, tossing a coin to 
decide if he is not actually better in this swell picture! 

Dix starts out as a fun-loving, devil-may-care young 
fellow in the horse-and-buggy days—with a cold, unsym- 
pathetic wife (Florence Eldridge) who shuns his caresses, 
disapproves of his philandering and finally leaves him flat! 

Nothing daunted, Richard goes to the Big City where 
he meets Edna Mae Oliver, falls (Continued on page 8) 


(Above) Mary Pickford in “Secrets.” (Right) Richard 
Dix and Wera Engels in “The Great Jasper.” Both 


of these films are well worth seeing. 


... You'd better read these reviews 
carefully unless you don’t mind 
wasting money on a picture which 
might not be the sort of thing 

you care for 
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ED, ROUGH HA 


made sooth. 


IN ONLY 7 DAYS! 


ER new friends were wild with envy! Her gorgeous frock 
H ..-her beautifully coiffured hair...she outshone them all! 


Then they saw her hands—coarse, red, rough... They 
breathed easily again. No danger of anyone falling for a girl 
with those hands! 


Are you killing the charm of your lovely frocks, the allure 
of your beauty, with rough, red, ugly hands? 


Would you continue to, if you knew that only 3 days of 
Hinds care would make your hands tenderly soft, white, lovely? 
The kind of hands men adore... 


How this famous cream works 


Hot water... harsh cleansers... housework... all take 
away the natural oils that keep hands soft. Hinds Cream puts 
back these precious oils. And thus restores youthful softness 
and smoothness. 


The moment you rub this dainty, gossamer-fine cream 
into your hands you feel the skin become soft and supple 
again. 

Unlike ordinary hand lotions 
Observe how different Hinds is from other hand lotions. 
It is not weak and thinned out, nor is it one of these thick, 
gummy jellies that just stay on the top of the skin. Hinds is 
so chiffon-fine, so penetrating, that it goes deep down through 
the skin layers where the real healing work must be done. 


Use Hinds always after hands have been in water, after 
exposure, and before going to bed at night. 


This famous lotion leaves an invisible “second skin”, too, 
that protects hands from chapping and drying, keeps them 
lovely in all kinds of weather. This “second skin” is a fine layer 
of Hinds Cream that has penetrated deeply through the 
rough skin. There it stays, softening, whitening, protecting. 


New beauty 
discovery! 


It’s a remarkable new lique- 
fying cleansing cream that 


meltsthe moment ittouches 
skin. Fine, light, penetrating 
—it floats the dirtand grease 
out of pores! Ask for Hinds 
Cleansing Cream. 40¢, 65¢. 


“TODAY * TOMORROW + NEXT DAY 


HINDS “in CREAM 


Copyright, Lehn & Fink, Inc., 1933 


F R FE A 7-Day (Alsotrial sizes of new Hinds Cleansing 
Trial Bottle Cream and Hinds Texture Cream) 


Coupon below brings you a generous trial bottle of Hinds by fast re- 
turn mail. See how deeply Hinds penetrates, healing those rough 
cracks, that sore, dried-out skin. How soft, white, lovely, it makes 
hands. Fill out and mail coupon NOW. 


Lehn & Fink, Inc., Sole Distributors, (This offer not 
Dept. HT-5, Bloomfield, New Jersey Ceol 

Please send me a generous FREE trial bottle (enough 
for 18 or 20 applications) of Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream. Also trial sizes of the new Hinds Cleansing Cream 
and Hinds Texture Cream. 


Name 
Address wu 
City. _State wi, 


(Continued from page 6) 

heir to her astrological business and 
cashes in big on the feminine trade 
he is well able to lure into his lair. 
Later, when he is an old man, he 
tries to win his wife’s love again, but 
she doesn’t give in until he is on his 
death-bed ! 

And as great a performance as 
Dix gives, you will come away from 
the theatre saying that Bruce Cabot 
(Jasper’s illegitimate son) is headed 
for great things. He’s really fine! 
Florence Eldridge (Mrs. Freddie 
March) seems a bit miscast, but 
don’t let that stop you! See this pic- 
ture by all means! 


MIND READER (Warners) 


You have two reasons for seeing 
this picture. It gives the low-down 
on the fortune-telling racket and it 
has some of the best acting and com- 
edy we've seen for months! 

Warren William as “Chandra the 
Great” (he got the name from a box 
of cookies) reads a flock of pam- 
phlets on charlatanry and decides to 
go on tour! He picks two grand as- 
sistants (who both happen to be 
grand actors, as well) and starts out. 
All goes well until they reach Ko- 
komo, where Chandra falls for “the 
little woman” (Constance Cummings ) 
and decides to go straight. They 
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marry, but Allen Jenkins (assistant 
Number 1) beguiles William into 
starting another racket in New York. 
However, at last, Chandra involves 
his wife in a murder charge, and 
then goes straight for good! 

If you miss this little offering, 
you're crazy! 


THE ROME EXPRESS (Universal) 


You want action—suspense—plot ¢ 
And some of the best acting ever? 
Then see “The Rome Express” by 
all means! 

This picture was made in England 
and certainly deserves a flock of 
orchids! It’s really “(Grand Hotel” 
on a train—but we have a hunch you 
will like it even better! 

A gang steals a priceless painting. 
One crook runs out with the loot. 
The chief of the outfit and his leu- 
tenant take after him. An art collec- 
tor and secretary are also traveling, 
plus a runaway wife and her sweet- 
heart! All this aboard the Rome 
Express. Then an actress renews her 
love for the lieutenant and is in- 
volved also! Conrad Viedt, Esther 
Ralston and Muriel Aked~ share 
honors! 


MEN MUST FIGHT (M-G-M) 


This little epic is not at all relax- 


Young in “A Lady’s Profession.” 


(Left) Alison Skipworth, Sari Maritza and Roland 


This is a highly 


amusing comedy of the more sophisticated type. 
(Upper left) Gloria Stuart and Lee Tracy in “Private 
Jones.” A war story with Lee playing the part of a 
kid who’s regular enough but who, nevertheless, 
doesn’t see why he should fight. 
redeems himself before the film is over. 
Bruce Cabot, looking very much like Clark Gable, 
Fay Wray and Robert Armstrong in “King Kong.’ 
This is the thrilling story of a gigantic gorilla to 
which New York buildings are just child’s building 
blocks. Very thrilling stuff. 


Of course, he 


(Above) 


ing! Matter of fact, it becomes a bit 
prophetic and shows you 1940 and a 
world war that actually makes the 
last one look like child’s play! 

Diana Wynyard is glorious as the 
nurse whose lover gets killed in the 
war and who is determined that their 
son shall mot be sacrificed! Lewis 
Stone gives his usual charming per- 
formance as the rejected suitor whom 
Diana marries when she is about to 
bear another man’s child. Phillips 
Holmes, as the son, seems to inher- 
ently disapprove of war, but eventu- 
ally marches off with the boys to the 
tune of “The Stars and Stripes For- 
ever.” Mae Robson will give you 
some chuckles as the ultra-modern 
grandmother. 

This will give you plenty to think 
about! 


TOPAZE (Radio) 


Here’s a top-notcher that will fur- 
nish you a real evening’s enterta:n- 
ment! John Barrymore scores heav- 
ily as the timid, simple-minded soul 
who earns his living teaching a bunch 
of high-brow ruffians in a_ private 
school. The school scenes will prove 
plenty rib-tickling, we assure you! 

But the meek shall inherit the 
earth! 

When Topaze (Barrymore) finds 
out that it (Continued on page 10) 


WE DONT DARE TE 


filmdom’s newest. favorite 
in the stardom she earned 
in’ Cabin in the Cotton”and 
“20,000 Years in Sing Sing” 
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LLYOU HOW DARING II 


poser: 


in 


Owsley, Frank McHugh, Claire 


Dodd, Kay Strozzi. .. Directed by. 


Robert Florey... One more in the 
sensational series of 1933 hits from 


WARNER BROS. 


With Gene Raymond, Monroe: 


(Continued from page 8) 

is possible to buy the scholastic hon- 
ors he has slaved years to attain, his 
nature takes a turn and he begins 
fighting back against the world in 
general, and the rich boss in partic- 
ular. He finally takes the gentleman's 
mistress away from him and black- 
mails him out of a share of his 
business ! 

You should enjoy this picture! 

Myrna Loy, as the mistress gives 
a good performance. The photog- 
raphy is excellent. 


THE MASQUERADER (United Artists) 


We strongly advise you to see this 
latest picture of Ronald Colman’s, 
as it may be his last for a long while! 

The story concerns a dissolute 
member of Parliament who hires his 
cousin (with the same face, voice and 
manner) to make his speeches and 
take his place in society. The im- 
poster does well enough in Parlia- 
ment, but he neglects his employer's 
mistress and falls in love with his 
wife! Both of these little mistakes 
should lead to his probable downfall, 
but they don't! 

The original gentleman returns 
just in time to keep the cousin from 
being discovered—and then dies! 
Since he passes away in the cousin’s 
room, he is buried as the cousin! 
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(Left) Constance Cummings and Warren William 
in “The Mind Reader.” The story of a shrewd 
guy who reads up on fortune-telling and makes a 
swell racket out of it. Even love doesn’t stop his 
nefarious—that’s the word—goings on, until—but 
that’s giving too much away. (Upper left) Elissa 
Landi and Ronald Colman in ‘The Masquerader.” 
Ronnie plays a dual role in this. Incidentally, it’s 
the last picture you'll see him in for some time. 
He’s temporarily quitting the screen. (Above) 
Nancy Carroll and Cary Grant in “The Woman 
Accused.” All about a gal who kills for love and 
then tries to grab happiness. 


Thus Colman is allowed to go on 
with the game and actually become 
the “other man,” since the wife has 
found out anyway and really loves 
the new husband much better! 

Colman is great in a duel role. 
Elissa Landi looks less icy for a 
change and does well with her role. 
You'll be glad you decided to see 
this picture! 


EX-LADY (Warners) 


You “romance addicts” might go 
for this one, but you who are too 
young to know what love is all about 
(or you who have forgotten) better 
stay at home! 

Two young things (Bette Davis 
and Gene Raymond) have a grand 
time trying to find out all about love. 
After a lot of emotional experiment- 
ing they come to the conclusion that 
the old-fashioned ball-and-chain idea 
is the best. Fair acting and a few 
laughs. 


PRIVATE JONES (Universal) 


Here is a war drama that is 
different! 

This is the story of the Big Fracas 
through the eyes of a buck private— 
one who fails to see anything partic- 
ularly thrilling or glamorous about 
bloodshed! It’s the war, minus the 


usual heroic exhibition and glory. In 
fact, just plain war. 

Lee Tracy, as Private Jones, is 
splendid as usual in giving the screen 
a sincere portrait of a young man who 
is embittered by a quarrel that he 
can’t understand. He takes all the 
lieutenant’s backtalk and even “takes 
it’ when he is called a ‘bad soldier.” 
But in the end he saves the lieuten- 
ant’s life and is back peeling potatoes 
as part of his K.P. duties. 

If you’re one of the millions who 
like Tracy, see this one. Donald 
Cook plays the lieutenant and’ Gloria 
Stuart does well with a small role. 
Gags a-plenty, too. You'll laugh. 


DANGEROUSLY YOURS (Fox) 


Nothing to take your breath away 
in this dangerous sounding flicker, 
except the title. Warner Baxter 1s 
one of those slick crooks until he 
meets that gal Miriam Jordan! Then 
he does some falling in love and tells 
her all his secrets. When he finds out 
she is working for the insurance 
company—and against him—he goes 
caveman, kidnaps the fair damsel 
and carries her aboard his yacht. He 
anchors her with a slave bracelet 
(cute) and there’s a fight scene be- 
tween them that is quite’ good. 

- Outside of that, the picture isn’t 
so hot. If (Continued on page 102) 
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WHITER! YOU BET I GET 
MY WASHES WHITE 


| THREW OUT MY 
WASH BOARD FOR | 
DISCOVERED | COULD 
GET WHITER CLOTHES 
JUST BY SOAKING 


MY CLOTHES COME 4 0R 5 ae 
WHITER FROM A RINSO SOAKING, 
1 DON'T EVEN BOIL THEM 


RINSO SAVES WORK ALL 
THROUGH THE HOUSE. | THINK 
(T'S MARVELOUS FOR DISH— 
WASHING ! AND THE SUDS 
ARE SO EASY ON HANDS 


SOa 
lIt Sa ake Such abj 5 
> shades whiter © TtPbing and boyy teO° 
S- 


WHAT! RINSO 
MAKES CLOTHES 
LAST LONGER? 


YES, 20R3 
TIMES 
LONGER! 
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HOLLYWOOD 
ROMANCES 


(Right) Estelle Taylor and John Warburton are 

seen about and seem to be much interested. In- 

cidentally, Estelle is suing Frank Joyce, theatrical 
agent for $150,000.00. Auto accident. 


Photographs by J. B. Scott 


(Below, left) Jack Oakie and Peggy Hopkins Joyce are 
often at various restaurants together. Peggy is said to 
be thrilled by Jack. (Below, right) Estelle and Warbur- 
ton again, and Isobell Jewel and Lee Tracy. These 
latter two have been “that a’way”’ for a long time now. 


(Above) Harriet Lake, Buddy Rogers, Mary Brian, Dick 
Powell, Boots Mallory and Jimmie Dunn. Buddy was 
formerly Mary's boy-friend. They’re still friends. Dick 
Powell is now Mary’s steady. Boots and Jimmie have 
been seen together since his break with M. O'Sullivan. 


EXTRA 


Modern 


Screen’s 
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The Hollywood Cimes 


Last Minute 


News 


THE VERY 
LATEST NEWS 


HOLLYWOOD, APRIL, 1933 


NEWS 
SECTION 


CASH SHORTAGE CAUSES BIG PAYROLL CUTS 


Janet Charges Lydell 
With Jealousy and 
Being Inconsiderate 


Janet Gaynor has every intention of 
going through with her divorce from 
Lydell Peck. Lydell, you know, is quite 
willing to make up. In spite of all their 
differences and disagreements, he believes 
that their marriage could be saved if Janet 
were willing But Janet isn’t willing to 
patch things up. She evidently feels that 
a clean self-respecting divorce will be better 
than a bitter series of small quarrels. 

She has charged Lydell with being jeal- 
ous and inconsiderate. It is easy to under- 
stand how a husband in Lydell’s position 
might be guilty—or seem guilty—of these 
faults.. Naturally he would be jealous of 
the demands made upon Janet as an actress. 
And naturally he would want a major 
share of his wife’s time and attention at 
times when she would not be able to give 
them. Just another case of clashing tem- 
peraments, we suppose. Too bad. 


Young Hollywood Forms Dutch 
Club. Tom Brown President 


The younger set of Hollywood want to 
get together and have good times without 
it costing the boys their weekly pay checks 
—just the way young people get together 
in small towns all over the country for 
good fun. So Tom Brown has been 
elected president of the Dutch Club. Anita 
Louise is vice-president. Rochelle Hudson, 
Patricia Ellis, Eric Linden and William 
Janney are among the members. 


Forty Foot Fall Not Fatal 
to Reginald Denny Baby 


One day while the Denny nurse was occu- 

pied with something else, the Denny baby 
managed to get out of his crib. He 
crawled out onto the upper porch out- 
side his nursery. There was an open 
space. And a forty-foot drop. And over 
the edge Master Denny went. Below was 
a small flower plot, surrounded on all 
sides by cement. Yes, the baby hit the 
flower plot and wasn’t even scratched. 


Marx Brothers Drop “Cracked 
Ice” Following Money Dispute 


Work on “Cracked Ice,” the Four Marx 
Brothers next scheduled release for Para- 
mount, is indefinitely suspended—or maybe 
stopped entirely. The four Marx zanies 
claim that the studio still owes them money 
on former releases. And until Paramount 
pays the bill, not one Marx antic will they 
perform for another picture. Let’s hope 
the dispute is soon settled—there aren't 
nearly enough Marx pictures as it is. 


BEFORE THEY SEPARATED 


Modern Screen is the 
First Magazine to Print 
Joan-Doug Separation 


The Joan Crawford-Douglas Fairbanks, 
Jr., separation, one of the biggest Holly- 
wood news stories of the year, is told 
about for the first time in any magazine 
this month in MoperN Screen. You'll 
find the entire inside story on page 36. 
We are proud to present this story. 

Just before the separation was an- 
nounced Joan said, “Both Douglas and I 
tried to make a go of our marriage. We 
did everything in our power to revive the 
happiness that we saw waning. Once 
we were convinced that we could not get 
along together any more the only decent 
thing possible was to separate. 

“Of course, Douglas and I will see each 
other after the separation. Neither would 
want to lose the other’s friendship and we 
can’t see why the fact that we have de- 
cided to separate should make us give up 
our friendship. 

“But there is one thing that I do want 
to make clear. Neither of us wants to 
remarry. That is why we have decided 
upon separation instead of divorce. When 
one of us falls in love—then it is time 
enough to talk of divorce.” 


Flashes from Here and There 


Harold Lloyd and the missus returned from 
their trip to Europe with just a bit of change 


“Where can I cash a 


in Harold’s_ pockets. 
And wondered why every- 


check?’ he_ asked. 
one laughed. 

Karloff has gone to England to make ‘The 
Ghoul’? for Gaumont Pictures. 

Marjorie Wellman, aviatr’x, and husband Di- 
rector William Wellman are divorcing. She 
charges mental cruelty. This is their second 
divorce—their two marriages having taken 
place about a year apart. 

Buster Keaton, not waiting till he had his 
final decree from Natalie, married his former 
nurse, May Scribbens, in Mexico recently. 
Keaton and his new bride are living in sep- 
arate establishments pending the final decree. 

The Gleasons—Lucille, Jimmie and young 
Russell—are abroad. Father and son will make 
a picture there and mamma will chaperone. 

Mrs. Skeets Gallagher has opened a dress shop 
in Hollywood. Such prices! $12.95 seems to 
be top. Bebe Daniels and Arline Judge modelled 
at the opening. 

Walter Hiers, well known comedian, formerly 
with Paramount, died in Hollywood recently. 


——<—<_____—_—_ 


Universal Suspends Gon- 
tracts. Others Give Cuts 
Because of Bank Holiday 


The National Bank Holiday hit Holly- 
wood just as it hit the rest of the country. 
There was a terrific shortage of cash and 
the studios had to find some way of meet- 
ing the emergency. 

The employees of the Fox company 
volunteered to help matters by working 
for four weeks without pay. Universal 
suspended all contracts during holiday 
period. Columbia handed out twenty-five 
and fifty percent salary cuts. Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer also decided that fifty per- 
cent cuts were necessary in order to get 
by. RKO and Fox followed suit. 

These measures were, of course, only 
brought about by the national crisis and 
these drastic cuts and stoppages of pay 
will last only as long as necessary, Just 
as soon as things start to function nor- 
mally, Hollywood will go back to the old 


scale. 
Extra! Extra! 


How the Quake Affected 
the Movie Perscnalities 


When the recent earthquake shook the 
Coast, Hollywood, Beverly Hills and Cul- 
ver City suffered almost no damage. All 
studios were ordered vacated after the 
major shock. The high voltage wiring of 
talkie apparatus would, of course, have 
been dangerous, An emergency radio call 
was put in for studio electricians to help 
with the relief work—and it was answered 
in three minutes. The boys rushed: all 
portable lights out to the shattered houses 
of Long Beach and every studio dispatched 
truckloads of food to stricken areas. 

How about the stars themselves? Marion 
Davies turned over the entire staff of her 
private hospital to the injured. Ben Lyon 
rushed down to his Santa Monica beach 
home, grabbed Bebe and daughter Bar- 
bara, and drove for hours along the beach 
away from all tall buildings. Sally Eilers 
—whose permanent separation from Hoot 
Gibson, by the wav, has been announced 
—was telephoning when the blow fell. The 
operator informed her of the quake but 
Sally didn’t feel it till five minutes later. 
Helen Twelvetrees and husband Frank 
Woody, Wesley Ruggles and wife Arline 
Judge were dining—and made for the 
street at the first shock. None were hurt. 
Anita Stewart, recuperating from an oper- 
ation, has suffered a relapse from all the 
excitement. Jean Harlow is the only known 
star who failed to experience the shock. 
She was in a moving automobile. 

All social events in Hollywood were at 
a standstill. A relief benefit was arranged 
by all the studios. 
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(Right) Mary Pickford, Gary Coop- 
er and Marion Davies at a recent 
party Gary gave to welcome the 
John Hay Whitneys from New 
York, to send off the Jimmy Dur- 
antes to New York and to celebrate 
the new Wesley Ruggles baby. 
(Extreme right) Diana Wynyard 
having her footprints immortalized 
by Sid Grauman at his Chinese 


Theater. For her marvelous work 


in “Cavalcade.” 


Internationa] 


J. B. Scott 


WHAT EVES 


Frances Dee. You've seen her in 
“King of the Jungle,” with Buster 
Crabbe, Paramount’s Johnny Weiss- 


muller. After that, Frances is 
scheduled to do ‘Dead on Arrival.” 


... Phat Marian Nixon break- 
up... Peggy Hopkins Joyce’s 
escorts surprise film city . . . 
A real fight over Lili Damita 
... And other news and chatter 


Ah, there, Marlene! Robert Woolsey and Bert 
Wheeler decide to go to the other extreme— 
and amaze Hollywood by appearing in skirts. 
With them are Wallace Beery, Tom Mix 


and Carol Ann Beery. 


FAN 


THAT MARIAN NIXON BREAK-UP 


HEN Marian Nixon suddenly 

surprised everyone (even in- 

cluding her husband, Eddie 

Hillman) with suit for di- 
vorce, things began to happen. 

Eddie learned of his wife’s intentions 
after the suit had been filed—and then 
from a newspaper friend! He is quoted 
as having said: “I don’t believe it! You 
must be wrong. It just can’t be true!” 
Mutual friends of the couple were 
equally surprised because Eddie and 
Marian had been out in public together 
just the evening before the complaint 
was made public ! 

Many smaller tragedies have already 

resulted directly from the one large 
tragedy. 
- A baby was to have been adopted by 
the couple. And now since the wife’s 
status has changed it is rumored that 
the adoption will be impossible. 

A great number of persons whom 
Marian had reason to believe would see 
her side of the argument have sided 
completely with Eddie. Two of Mar- 
ian’s best friends, Sally Eilers and her 
husband Hoot Gibson, now have as 
their house guest none other than Eddie 
Hillman. 

The story has it that Eddie has of- 
fered Marian the home, several other 
pieces of property (mostly personal) 
and a settlement—all of which, accord- 
ing to the story, Marian has refused to 
accept. More reason for Hollywood 
siding with Eddie! Every part of the 
sad break-up seems to point to the fact 
that Eddie still loves his wife and that 
he had very little to do with her action 
for divorce! 

Incidentally, Marian Nixon isn’t ask- 
ing her wealthy hubby (ex by now) 
Eddie Hillman, for a penny’s worth of 
alimony! She says her income is $1,- 


000 a month (Eddie’s is $5,000) ... 


J. B. Scott 


and that she couldn’t possibly spend 
more than that! 
There actually are gals like that.... 


@® Remember, at a recent party, we told 
you that Elsa Maxwell (London’s fa- 
mous party thrower) arrived dressed as 
Professor Einstein? She was the only 
woman present! The other day, just 
after the famous scientist arrived in 
California for a series of lectures, Elsa 
received a note from him: 

“The next time you decide to imper- 
sonate me, I shall be happy to lend you 
my own clothes. ... I’m sure you will 
find them much more deceiving !” 


® One of Hollywood’s favorite ‘“oper- 
ators” opened again after months of be- 
ing closed. The first night we found 
Peggy Hopkins Joyce there with three 
men: Jack Oakie, Johnny Weissmuller 
and “the gentleman in the dinner 
jacket.” Peggy wore slacks and a beret 
and gained quite some attention for her- 
self. George Raft was there with a 
bunch of the boys. 


@ At last! Hollywood has come out 
from cover and as much as admitted 
that being déclassée has nothing what- 
ever to do with morals! 

It all came to a head, when RKO 
was about to star Ann Harding in that 
old-timer “Déclassée,” in which the wo- 
man is so tagged because she happens 
to be a divorcée! It was decided that 
being divorced in this day and age 
would no longer produce the result, so 
they made the woman a thief! Then, 
after going to all that trouble, they de- 
cided not to make the film after all. 
That’s Hollywood! 


FIGHTING FOR LILI 


ILI DAMITA had all Havana aflut- 
ter when her escort, Earl Smith, 
entered into a few bloody rounds with 


SHOULD KNOW 


a dusky Cuban who insisted upon an 
introduction to the voluptuous Lilt. 
Smith’s refusal infuriated the Cuban, 
and he made a swing at the two-hun- 
dred pounder. The fight was just wax- 
ing merry when the cops made their 
gallant entry and stopped all the fun. 

Earl Smith is a brother of Sydney 
Smith, Lili’s fiancé. So y’see it was 
purely a “brotherly” act! 


@® Mary Pickford is always doing 
something “nice”! On her way to New 
York recently, she heard of a family of 
five traveling cross country via day 
coach. She took one look at the tired 
little mother and her brood of children, 
then rushed over to the Travelers’ Aid 
Desk and slipped the matron a roll of 
bills with the instruction that the young 
mother and her family was to be made 
comfortable. “And,” added Mary, 
“don’t mention my name.” 


® Everyone wondered whom Pegg 
Hopkins Joyce (connoisseur of men) 
would choose as her escort from Hol- 
lywood’s brilliant list of males. So far 
she’s picked two—Grant Withers and 
Jack Oakie! Surprised? 


® Constance Cummings can do all the 
freelancing her little heart pleases from 
now on. She and Columbia Studio 
have been wrangling for weeks over her 
contract. Columbia claimed she was 
still under contract to them, and Connie 
said she wasn’t! So they took their 
grievances to court and Connie emerged 
the victor! 


@® Lilian Harvey has evidently en- 
snared a couple of Hollywood’s “eligi- 
bles.” Gary Cooper had her to lunch 
tother day and he looked ver-r-ry 
much interested! Maurice Chevalier’s 
flower bill has been rising to dizzy 
heights ever since the lil English -gal 
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Janet Gaynor and her mother as they 
arrived from two months in Honolulu. 
Janet went there to forget her matri- 
monial troubles. They’re saying that 


Lydell is willing to make up. 


WHAT EVERY 
FAN SHOULD 


KNOW. .. .- 


arrived. It’s a box of blooms every 
day—and nothing less than orchids. 


® Were Adrienne Ames’ lobes pink 
the other day or not? She was sailing 
along the boulevard in her swanky lim- 
ousine, when suddenly everything went 
wrong! First the engine let out a wild 
cry and then died. Then the horn went 
kaflooey and it blew and blew and blew! 
The chauffeur got so rattled that he 
made a grand leap for the pavement 
and took to his heels, leaving poor 
Adrienne to the mercy of the fast-gath- 
ering mob! Finally two cops put in 
an appearance and rescued the fashion- 
able Ames gal from what probably was 
the “most embarrassing moment of her 
ditey! 


® Marlene Dietrich may be indifferent 
to Hollywood and its stars, but daugh- 
ter Maria isn’t! She’s sent Mamma 
out collecting autographed pictures of 
all the movie folks for her with a spe- 
cial request for a real big one of Cary 
Grant, And the reason Cary is the 
chosen one is because he once bought 
little Maria an ice cream cone (a pink 
one). 


® There’s no resisting that Chevalier 
charm! Even blasé Peggy Hopkins 
Joyce succumbed when Maurice stuck 


Lilian Harvey has the males agog. 
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Wide World 


Oh, oh, oh. What will Mervyn Le Roy 
say when he sees this picture of Ginger 
Rogers (whom he _ has been beauing 
everywhere for months) with Allen 


Vincent. Allen is a new screen face. 


his head out of his dressing room win- 
dow the other morning (it’s right next 
door to Peggy’s) and asked: “Why 
don’t you like me... huh?” When 
Peggy wanted to know his reason for 
asking, the Frenchman replied: “Well, 
you sat next to me last night at the 
Mayfair party and you didn’t say one 
word to me! Is that nice?” 
Peggy’s so nice now! 


IT LINGERS ON 


es SIDNEY says she just can’t 
forget Pola Negri! She occupies 
the same dressing room that Pola had 
some eight years ago. It seems the 
Polish actress had a yen for exotic- 
smelling perfumes and one day, during 
one of her temperamental fits, she threw 
one of the biggest and smelliest bottles 
at... guess who? Anyway it hit the 
wall, and the scent lingers on and on 
and gona: 


@ Katharine Hepburn proved she 
could sling a mean tray the other day 
at the studio café. It was one of those 
heavy “extra” days, and the waitresses 
were practically sliding on their ears 
trying to get everybody’s order. Kath- 
arine waited ten minutes... then calm- 
ly, and very efficiently (overalls and all) 
picked up a tray and started taking or- 
ders. 

She did so well that she left the cafe 
with her pockets fairly bulging with 
tips! 


RUTH WAS TIRED 


UTH CHATTERTON and hubby 
George Brent’s quiet 1i’l week-end 

in the mountains turned out to be a 
very-near disaster! It was during that 
stormy session and Ruth and George 
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Wide World 


When Jeanette MacDonald visited 
London during her European jaunt she 
met Herbert Marshall, who was also 
vacationing. They say that Jeanette and 
Herbert will do a Néel Coward play. 


awakened one morning to find them- 
selves completely snowed in. After 
three days, and still no let-up in the 
snow storm, they started plowing their 
way to the nearest village (five miles 
away). They arrived half starved and 
almost frozen to death and were im- 
mediately whisked home and put to bed. 
Both suffered from partial snow blind- 
ness and Ruth, in particular, was in a 
serious condition for several days. 

And believe it or not, this all hap- 
pened in suwuny California, in fact, just 
fifty miles from Hollywood! 


® Bruce Cabot and Loretta Young are 
going so many places together that we 
just can’t keep track of them! 


® Lil Tashman made a decided hit in 
the ol’ home town in the stage play 
“Grounds For Divorce.” The opening 
night brought out all the “notables.” 
Charlie Chaplin and Paulette Goddard 
occupied front seats. Paulette looked 
gorgeous in black satin and white er- 
mine. Joan Crawford caused a lot of 
sighs and groans and “Ahs” and “Ohs” 
as she sallied forth in shimmering gold 
escorted by hubby Doug, leading man 
Franchot Tone and two other handsome 
males. Eddie Lowe was out in front 
beaming and shaking hands with every- 
one. 

After the show everyone trudged over 
to the Lionel Barrymores and made 
merry. 


@ When Russ Gleason called Mary 
Brian for a date the other night, little 
Mary informed him that she already had 
five dates. “Well, might as well make 
it a half dozen,” said the undaunted 
Gleason lad. Mary agreed, so off she 
tripped with six handsome swains! 
Some gals get all the breaks! 


Adrienne Ames’ embarrassing moment 
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Wide World 


Hollywood was all excited to see whom 
Peggy Hopkins would choose to take her 
around, Lew Cody gave her a party 
(above). Peggy has also been seen 
places with Jack Oakie and Grant Withers. 


@ Say, don’t you wish you could go 
with Ronald Colman on that swell va- 
cation of his? He and two others have 
bought themselves a nifty sail boat and 
are setting their sails for the alluring 
islands of the Aegean Sea. They plan 
to spend the entire summer exploring 
this enchanted spot. Guess this trip 
ought to satisfy Ronny’s hankering for 
adventure ! 


THE MYSTERIES OF “KING KONG” | 


Hew did they do it? How did Mer- 
ian C. Cooper and Ernest Schoed- 
sack, directors of RKO’s epic ape- 
drama, “King Kong,” create that giant 
monster? Fifty-six feet high, able to 
walk, talk (after an ape fashion), throw 
automobiles over the Empire State 
Building. send airplanes crashing to the 
ground with one stroke of its paw, hold 
a girl in one hand—even make love? 
Well, they built that monster on the 
RKO lot. Three stories high he is, per- 
fect in every scientific detail. The other 
prehistoric monsters in the picture were 
built, too. They made the beast appear 
to speak by recording guttural human 
sounds, reversing the sound film, slow- 
ing it down to lower the tone and re- 
recording the result. Three men did it 
all and some of their secrets they will 
never divulge. Some of the scenes, to 
be sure, are tricks—done in miniature. 
(Actually, there are twenty-seven differ- 
ent-sized Kongs used in the picture.) 
But just ask Fay Wray about that scene 
where the monster holds her in his 
hand, looking down at her with apish 
adoration, and then tears off her clothes 
with one stroke of his (mechanical) 
paw. She'll tell you there was no minia- 
ture nonsense about that. She was be- 
ing held fifty feet in the air—looking 
down on the roof of the RKO studios. 
The scene took twenty-three hours to 
make. (A record for Hollywood.) It 


The ghost of Negri lives 


‘Vide World 


On page 14 there’s a picture of Gary 
Cooper, Mary Pickford and Marian 
Davies at his party which was given to 
celebrate, among other things, Arline 


Judge Ruggles’ new baby (above). 


couldn’t be interrupted—it couldn’t be 
repeated. It had to be perfect the first 
time because it might be impossible to 
take it again. Fay went through with 
it like a Spartan—but just don’t men- 
tion the word ‘“‘miniature” to her! 


® ’Tis said Garbo had a little trouble 
in getting a permit to reénter the United 
States because of Hollywood’s recent 
action to send a lot of their foreign 
stars home. But we understand she 
now has obtained permission and will 
be back before long. 


@ Speaking of Garbo, Katharine Hep- 
burn’s recent trip to New York was 
shrouded with all the mystery of Garbo 
herself. The object of her trip, our 
snooper found out, was to visit her 
hubby, L. O. Smith, and to undergo a 
minor operation. 


@ Marlene Dietrich doesn’t seem to 
mind the fact that Maurice Chevalier 
has done a turn-about in favor of Lilian 
Harvey. Marlene has been seen lunch- 
ing with Brian Aherne, her leading 
man in “Song of Songs.” 


© Speaking of Lilian Harvey (again), 
have you heard her description of Gary 
Cooper? “That tall boy with the beau- 
tiful face,” she calls him. 

And speaking of Gary he may be 
able to join Mary and Doug and the 
Countess on that European trip after 
all. Gary felt quite put out about it for 
a while because it looked as if he was 
all sewed up to do another picture— 
“The Eagle and the Hawk.” But Para- 
mount has decided to put Cary Grant 
in the part instead. 


MORENO TRAGEDY 


LMOST immediately following the 
report of the separation of Tony 
Moreno and his wife, came the tragic 
news of Mrs. Moreno’s accidental death. 


on in Hollywood. 


< 


Damita in 

Havana where both are vacationing. In 

this section you'll find an amusing little 

story of how a couple of he-men fought 
over the beautiful Lili. 


Warner Baxter meets Lili 


Mrs. Moreno was killed instantly when 
her car, driven by René H. Dussag 
(young protegé of Moreno) plunged 
three hundred feet from a scenic moun- 
tain road near Hollywood where they 
had gone to view the city. The accident 
happened when Dussag, upon turning 
a curve, noticed the lights were dim 
and reached for the switch to brighten 
them. Instead, he turned them com- 
pletely off ... then the tragedy. 

The Morenos were married in 1923, 
just after Mrs. Moreno secured her di- 
vorce from J. M. Danziger, oil pro- 
moter. Their recent separation was 
caused by “temperamental differences.” 


@ Jack LaRue (he was the young 
priest in “A Farewell to Arms”) was 
brought to Hollywood to play Paul 
Muni’s bodyguard in “Scarface,” but 
because LaRue was taller than Muni, 
George Raft was given the part. And 
that started the ball rolling for Raft. 
Now the other half of the story is that 
LaRue recently stepped into Raft’s role 
in “Shame of Temple Drake’ when 
George turned it down because of the 
unsympathetic character. 


CHEVALIER GETS RAZZBERRY 


ITTLE LEROY (the baby person- 

ally picked by Maurice Chevalier 
for his picture, “Bedtime Story”) com- 
pletely disrupted the studio the other 
day. He had been taught to do the razz- 
berry by some extras—and Baby Leroy 
thought it was such a cute trick that 
even ‘during Chevalier’s most ardent 
scenes, he would give him the berry. 
This was funny at first... but after a 
couple of hours it got under the French- 
man’s hide. He threw his coat on the 
floor and stamped off the set in a huff. 
The only thing that stopped Leroy was 
a bottle and a long nap. 


MORE GOSSIP ON PAGE 84 


The Chattertons get snowed in 
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Modern Screen 


JOAN: “I love my role in ‘TODAY WE 
LIVE’. No part ever thrilled me 
so deeply, touched my heart 
so keenly. Do you think the 
public will like me in it, Leo?” 


LEO: “My child, the public always 
appreciates genius. It's a great 
emotional part. You are per- 
fect in “Today We Live’.” 


JOAN: “If that’s so, then we must 
thank Howard Hawks’ mar- 
velous direction for his greatest 
picture since ‘Hell’s Angels’, 
and the inspired playing of 
Gary Cooper.” 


The finest picture Joan Crawford has yet made. Gary Cooper shares the stellar hon- 
ors. The scene at her home, where the sweetheart she believed dead returns and 
finds her the mistress of another—is as powerful an emotional scene as the screen 
has ever witnessed. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer is very proud of “Today We Live’! 


With Robert Young, Franchot Tone, Roscoe Karns. Story and dialogue by William Faulkner. Screen play by Edith Fitzgerald and Dwight Taylor. 
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Photograph by William A. Fraker 


Mae Clarke’s new haircut is a direct result of her most recent illness. (Mae has 

been in bad health for nearly two years, all told, you know.) During the last spell, 

all her hair was cut off—and doesn’t she look attractive? | With ‘Parole Girl’ com- 

pleted for Columbia (her home studio), Mae was loaned to M-G-M for ‘‘Rivets’’ 

with John Gilbert. And was she thrilled—because, years ago, Jack was her movie- 

idol crush and she once wrote him a mash note. Though she has been in Holly- 
wood some time, she had never met him until “Rivets.” 
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Photograph by Hal Phyfe 


Marian Nixon’s separation from Edward Hillman, Jr., was something of a surprise after their 
adopting a baby a few months ago. Marian has completed ‘Face in the Sky” and her next 
pictures will be “Pilgrimage” and “Five Cents a Glass,” all for Fox. Marian loves music—all 
kinds of music—but she has no talent for it, she says. Oh, she'll admit that she “can sing a 
little.” Her voice is small, but sweet and true. In private life, she wears extremely subdued 
clothes (size twelve, if you'd like to know). She has two dogs—named Disk and Davey. 


Photograph by Otto Dyar 


Paul Lukas is invariably late for appointments, but he apologizes so charmingly that everyone 
forgives him. He learned English by listening to the radio and attending court sessions and 
church services. He holds the Continental idea that it’s a woman’s business to stay home and 
be a good wife and mother. Fortunately, Mrs. Lukas agrees with him. Did you know that 
Lukas was bern on an express train speeding toward Budapest? Paul has finished “The Kiss 
Before the Mirror” for Universal and “Grand Slam” for Warners—now for one abroad! 
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Photograph by Ernest Bachrach 


Richard Dix has completed “The Great Jasper” and his next film will be (tentative title) “Pigmy.” 
He has just sold his famous Mystery Ranch and moved into the Beverly Hills home which was 
his Christmas gift to wife Winifred. Both of them are very much agog over their new 
baby girl. Reporters pestered Dix so at the child’s birth that he was nearly crazy. As if it 
were not enough to be becoming a father without having the phone ringing constantly! He 
may be pardoned for at last shouting testily, “Would you mind waiting a second till it’s over?” 
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Glenda Farrell made her movie debut in “Little Caesar.” She made her stage debut as Little 
Eva in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Several seasons ago, she was on the stage in “Love, Honor and 
Betray,” in which play were also Clark Gable and George Brent. She has been in so many 
movies lately that it’s hard to keep track. Let’s see—Life Begins,” “Grand Slam,” “Keyhole,” 
“Central Airport” and “Girl Missing.” The next will be “Golddiggers of 1933.” All are 
Warner pictures. She was born in Enid, Oklahoma, in 1907. Mother Irish, father German. 
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Photograph by Eugene Robert Richee 
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Alison Skipworth is busier than any two young players in Hollywood—she's made three pictures 
in three months. She has a grand role in “Song of Songs” with Dietrich. And she is in 
“A Lady’s Profession.” Miss Skipworth says she likes Hollywood except for the warm climate 
and early rising necessitated by studio work. She is not married, lives alone, drives her own 
Ford and spends her vacations on a farm on Long Island. She never kisses anybody. She's 


devoted to the four o’clock tea habit, like Mr. Arliss. Calls herself Old Cross Patch. 
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Photograph by Clarence Sinclair Bull 


Franchot Tone is known to all New York theatregoers for his many excellent characterizations 
for the Theatre Guild. His first talkie, however, is Joan Crawford’s “Today We Live.” Follow- 
ing that, you'll see him in “Gabriel Over the White House.” Tone is a Cornell graduate. Was 
a very bright student, as the Phi Beta Keppa key on his watch chain attests. He is twenty-eight 
years old, unmarried and has never been engaged. Very quiet chap—rather handsome. A well 
read, well-informed person in an unassuming sort of way. His chief interest is the theatre. 


HOLLYWOOD DARES 
TO BREAK THE RULES 


(Top of page, left) A picture of the 
author at work. The large illustra- 
tion shows you how Lew Ayres and 
Lola Lane attended a formal party 
in sport clothes! Why? And 
why not? (Right) Precisely why 
shouldn’t a wife innocently dine with 
a male friend? 


Modern Screen is honored to add 
this illustrious woman to its list of 
contributors, her Highness, Prin- 
cess Laure Murat. The princess 
is the great-great-granddaughter 
of the King of Naples and the 


the great-great-niece of Napoleon 


OLLYWOOD dares to break the rules. Holly- 
wood would rather be criticized for bad taste 
than stifled by antiquated standards made to 
serve another generation. Hollywood dares to 

be a law unto itself. I say “dares” purposely. It takes 
a lot of courage to do the kind of things Hollywood does. 
For instance: 
Would you pay the checks when you were out with 
your boy friend? 
Would you dare ignore important rules of etiquette 
when giving a formal party? 
Would you accept the attentions of someone you 
had been warned was socially tabu? 
And, married, would you... go out with other men? 
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When Ruth Chatterton 
and George Brent re- 
turned to Hollywood 
from their wedding 
trip, Ralph Forbes met 
them at the train! 
But Mrs. Grundy says 
divorced husbands and 
wives should be 
strangers. 


... Would you dare to break the rules 
of social and personal behavior as Holly- 
wood does? Read this fascinating and 
revealing article—and decide for yourself 


Illustrated by JACK WELCH 


Invite your ex-husband to dine with you and your 
second husband? 

Pose, smiling, for photographs a few days after 
your husband died? 

Hollywood does all these things. And more. Many 
more. 

But wait. Don’t condemn Hollywood yet. Hear their 
side, then decide. 

An approved book of etiquette says: 

“Where a gentleman escorts a lady to the theater, to 
luncheon, or to tennis matches, he pays for everything.” 

Not in Hollywood. 

Hollywood is, essentially, a woman’s town. The girls 
starring in pictures earn huge sums of money. But any 
number of the nicest young men are comparatively poor. 
The girls want to enjoy their limited leisure to the limit. 
Their first need is a congenial escort. 

So if the young man they like best can’t afford to take 
them wherever they want to go, they take him. And he 
doesn’t become a gigolo in their eyes, his own eyes, or 
anybody else’s eyes. 

There are ways this can be done so no one is embar- 
rassed. And the Hollywood girls do it this way .. . 

A telephone call to a restaurant arranges for the bill, 
including a proper tip for the waiter, to be charged. 
Tickets for tennis, the theater or those romantic starlight 
concerts in the Bowl can be paid for in advance. Held 
at the box-office. Or handed to the young man casually 
when he calls. No one is made uncomfortable. 


(Left) Marlene 
Dietrich’s trousers 
again. This is the 
latest style rule 
Hollywood has 
broken. But even 
peerless New York 
has taken up with 
this bit of law- 
breaking. 


Young Hollywood is practical and honest. 

“When divorced people meet it must be as strangers.” 

Again I quote from the etiquette book. Again I say 
not in Hollywood. 


OOD taste never condoned the recriminations in 

which so many divorced people indulge. True 
enough. Neither does good taste encourage ex-husbands 
and ex-wives to hobnob with each other. Nor does it so 
much as hint that first and second husbands or first and 
second wives might become the friends they became in 
the film colony. On the contrary. Stupidly enough, in 
most circles such fraternizing would be considered posi- 
tively indelicate. 

Here again it is circumstances that influence Hollywood 
to break the rules. Many Hollywood divorces are sought 
without the two people involved having experienced any 
great unpleasantness. The professional group is compara- 
tively small. Hollywood is isolated. There are few 
theaters or intellectual diversions. Members of the mo- 
tion picture colony must depend upon one another for 
their social life. They’d hardly get on with the retired 
farmers and ranchers who comprise the rest of southern 
California’s population. So they must not place too many 
restrictions upon hosts and hostesses as to who can be 
asked with whom. 

Those who salvage friendship from marriage deserve 
praise. 

I like to hear how Ralph Forbes met Ruth Chatterton 
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and George Brent at the train when they returned to 
California after their wedding in the East. Ralph and 
Ruth were old friends. 

I think the relationship between Miriam Hopkins and 
Austin Parker who dine together and swim together and 
drive together, the papers of their Mexican divorce secure 
in the dark of their safe deposit boxes, as healthy and 
intelligent an attitude as a divorced couple can achieve. 

I also find it fitting that there were tears in Harry 
Bannister’s eyes when he said good-by to Ann Harding 
at the ‘plane which flew her to Reno. For any of a thou- 
sand reasons they no longer found it desirable to continue 
as man and wife. But they, too, had been good friends. 
And the manner of experiences they had shared must 
create a bond between two sensitive, intelligent human 
beings. 

The public announcement this couple made regarding 
their reasons for parting did seem unnecessary. What 
they were doing and why they were doing it was their own 
affair. But we live in a practical world. Maybe public 
announcements like this (and those terrible personal in- 
sertions men make in the daily papers declaring them- 
selves no longer responsible for their wives’ debts) prove 
as exigent as they are crude. 


ME ae women do not go out with men other 
than their husbands.” 

That amounts to an unwritten law. But doesn’t hold 
in Hollywood. 

In Hollywood when a husband is busy a wife goes out 
with William Haines, Randolph Scott, Joel McCrea or 
any one of Hollywood’s attractive bachelors. And she 
doesn’t become a target for gossip. So, young Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr., in New York, we have pictures of Joan 
Crawford lunching at the Brown Derby with William 
Haines. Rudolph Seiber in Ger- 
many, it is Chevalier who escorts 
Marlene Dietrich to parties and 
premieres. 

Certainly if a woman is ever 
capable of friendship with a man 
it is when she is happily married. 
And if she isn’t happily married 
it still is better for her to go about 
with other men frankly and openly 
rather than secretly. 

Who can deny this freedom is 
more civilized than the old notion 
that a married woman couldn't 
spend even a few hours in the 
company of any male except her 
husband, father, brother, or some 
close and very elderly relative 
without deserving the disapproval 
she was sure to receive from that 
stupidest of tyrants, Dame Grundy. 

I’m not an image breaker. I 
don’t agree that rules were made ing. 
to be broken. But I’m sure Society 
would go on forever respecting 
rules that no longer served the 
times if some group of honest, alive, intelligent young 
people—like the movie stars—didn’t take the lead in 
tossing these rules into the discard. 

The etiquette book is very definite about formal dinners. 
They mean, it insists, dinner promptly at the stated time, 
usually eight o'clock, a candle-lit table covered with 
damask white as new snow, no butter, coffee in the draw- 
ing-room after dinner. 

In Hollywood, formal dinners are another story. 

Dinner at eight, all the guests assembled promptly . - . 
[ need go no further. In Hollywood it can’t be done. 
Some guests are sure to discover at the last minute that 
they have to work until eight o’clock or later. At least 
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Jean Harlow is building a 
new house. She was photo- 
graphed in front of it, smil- 
Why might society 


condemn her behavior? 


one guest is likely to have to hurry away early to make 
a personal appearance at some theater. 

But Hollywood again is equal to the occasion. At many 
formal parties a buffet is served. 

A buffet supper—or actually a buffet dinner since that 
is what these really are—is a boon to hostess, guests, and 
to the cook who, if she is a good cook, takes pride in 
her execution of the menu. For a buffet dinner given 
by a hostess wise enough to entertain in this way, in the 
first place, will include only those dishes which can be 
served promptly at a stated hour and kept hot over 
alcohol flames for tardy arrivals. 

It’s amusing, incidentally, that this buffet dinner has 
found its way into the very circles of New York City 
where only a few years ago it was hooted. 

We no longer live in a leisurely eighteenth or nineteenth 
century. You may deplore this fact but still you must 
accept it. And hostesses aware of the uncertain hours 
both men and women have to keep are arranging their 
parties so that their busiest and often, by the same token, 
their most entertaining and stimulating friends will not 
be obliged to send regrets. 

It was Hollywood, however, that had the courage to 
break an old rule and to show the way. 


ORMAL parties demand formal dress. 
Not in Hollywood. 

I understand when Lew Ayres and Lola Lane were 
first married they went to formal parties in sport clothes. 
Why? They felt they could not afford to spend the neces- 
sary money on formal evening clothes. Their hostesses 
insisted they wanted them anyhow. The Ayres? wanted 
to go. Complications have a way of disappearing when 
you are honest about them. 

The most amazing thing about this story, however, is 
the Ayres’ had a good time at these parties. 
They weren't on the defensive because they 
didn’t conform to the general pattern. 

Even if you feel they should have stayed 
at home unless they could go in the proper 
dress you must admit it took courage and a 
positive flair for adjustment for them to do 
as they did. y 

Some rules, of course, never should be 
broken. But in Hollywood even these some- 
times go by the board. There are, for instance, 
two famous stars (both married, one a golden 
blonde, the other very dark—now guess!) who 
telephone the hostess who has asked them to a 
party to inquire what other guests will be 
there. Such a question is inexcusable. It im- 
plies a hostess has friends they would prefer 
not to meet. What hostess hasn't? Besides it 
shows too plainly they have no confidence in 
her ability to bring the right people together. 

Only those who take themselves very seri- 
ously would ask-a question with roots so em- 
bedded in snobbery. [ve met snobs who were 
born in a palace and came of a fine old line 
as well as snobs who were upstarts. But I’ve 
never yet met a snob who wasn’t an inferior 
person at heart. 

Estelle Taylor dealt with snobbery as it deserved when 
she first went out with Jack Dempsey. There was, at 
that time, a decided prejudice against fighters. The fact 
that no set of people can be entirely dismissed—ever— 
was completely disregarded. 

A man, a power in Hollywood socially and profession- 
ally, warned Estelle Taylor she must quit seeing Dempsey. 
Or—. Whereupon she made it a point to go with Jack 
to those places where they were sure to be seen. She 
won. And inevitably those who had been prejudiced about 
“The Champ” in the first place, met him to like him. 

Jack Dempsey and Estelle (Continued on page 83) 


... Experiences in our lives go 
to make up our personalities. 
Read how three experiences— 
tragic, horrifying and psycho- 


logical—have given Clark 


Gable the certain twists of 
character peculiarly his own 


Y HAT “makes us what we are today”? Where 
WV do the roots of your personality, of your best 
friend’s personality, really lie? One does not 
need to be a doctor of psychology to know 
that our attitude, our philosophy of life, the slant of our 
personality in general—in short, what we are—is a result 
‘of our personal experience in the world. We have it ina 
proverb, indeed: “As the twig is bent, the tree is inclined.” 
_ A man’s mental make-up is formed and fashioned by the 
| ae bumps, and smooth stretches of his own road through 
ife. 
A baby is frightened by an unthinking nurse, and for 
the rest of his days a man is a coward. A young girl sees 
a drunkard beat his wife, and grows into a woman such as 
Carrie Nation, who crusaded so violently against the sa- 
loon in the old days. Weare the product of such poignant 
moments, which determine the men and women that we 
shall later become. In a way, you might go so far as to 
say that we are those moments. 
This being true, it offers us a fascinating way to study 
the mysterious personality of Clark Gable and bring to 
light its secret sources. If the problem were put up to 


(Above) With Helen Hayes in “The White Sister.” 


Why does Clark seem to have a secret bitterness? 
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you to “boil down” Clark’s personality into a few simple 
words, what would you say that he is? The chance is 
that, after consideration, you would agree with the con- 
sensus of opinion, which holds that the secret of his at- 
tractiveness lies in three things. They interlock one with 
the other, but, insofar as they can be separated, they are 
there. 

First, he carries the appearance of being bitterly, sadly 
disillusioned and cynical. 

Second, he meets life with a reckless, grim defiance. 

Third, somehow he makes every woman feel that, if she 
were to give him her love, he would know what to do with 
it; that, beneath his hard exterior, there is a yearning for 
love, and a deep tenderness. 

Those are the three things that you would say about 
Clark Gable, probably—and you would be right! You 
don’t know how right you would be! You couldn’t know; 
unless you knew, also, what Clark’s childhood had been, 
what his boyhood had been, what his young manhood had 
been. For there has been a moment in his life to ex- 
plain every one of those characterizations of him; there 
have been three moments so (Continued on page 111) 
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THE REAL 
REASON FOR 
HEPBURN’S 
AMAZING 
BEHAVIOR 


ATHARINE HEPBURN’S ec- 
centric behavior has been amaz- 
ing Hollywood ever since she 
became a cinema sensation with 

the release of “Bill of Divorcement.” 
Any number of tales have been going 
around concerning the amazing and un- 
usual things she has done. Each one more 
surprising than the previous one. 

And a number of reasons have been advanced for 
Katharine’s goings-on, from the obvious one that she’s 
doing it for publicity to the laughable one that she’s not 
all there mentally. 

But I don’t think any of the reasons are right. I think 
that the reason for the Hepburn’s present behavior lies in 
the past. I think so because meeting Katharine in Holly- 
wood has made me remember certain happenings of 
years ago— 

It was years ago—yes, and outside the Woman’s Suf- 
frage Organization Offices in New York! An excited 
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(Left) As she appears in 
her newest film, called, 


at the moment, ‘“Chris- 


topher Strong.” (Further 
left} Another pose from 
the same film. _ It’s the 


story of a woman aviator. 


ewes 


little girl of about nine years of age was 
selling balloons—balloons with “Votes 
for Women” written on them in white 
letters. Her mother was praising the 
child—not scolding her, mind you, but 
praising her for the fact that she’d been 
lost for nearly four hours on the New 
York Streets! Lost, yes, but she’d sold 
a dozen balloons for “the cause!” And who was it? 

That little girl was Katharine Hepburn. 

Another picture flashed across my memory: Twelve 
grave, intellectual ladies seated at a luncheon table discuss- 
ing matters of social revolution, while the same little girl 
screamed at her play, snatched dainties from the women’s 
plates and acted as “natural” as a young savage—all 
unreproved. 

“T want her to express her true self, fully!’ Mrs. Hep- 
burn told the members. “We never suppress her.” 

The Club was “The Heterodoxy Club” and beside my- 
self and members were Katharine’s mother, Crystal East- 


... Modern Screen is the first 
magazine to reveal the ex- 
planation as to why the Hep- 
burn girl loves to shock and 
amaze Hollywood 


man, Mrs. Will Irwin, Emma Goldman, the Anarchist, 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman, the great suffragist, Fannie 
Hurst, Margaret Sanger, the birth-control propagandist, 
Isadora Duncan and many other liberal thinkers. Little 
Katharine not only sat and listened to these women’s talk, 
sometimes on Emma Goldman’s knees, but was encour- 
aged to join in the talk—an extraordinarily intelligent, 
precocious child, given to the use of long words and not 
only expressing astounding ideas but doing so with a 
semblance of knowing what she said. 


LATER picture next came to mind—a household 


up in Hartford, Connecticut, where the house was 
run to suit the Hepburn children. They got up when they 
pleased, ate when they pleased, came and went as they 
pleased, unquestioned. Katharine played golf, I recall, 
on a course which adjoined the home, but it never even 
occurred to her to regulate. her golfing hours to the house- 
hold routine. Instead, her meals were served when she 
got ready to eat them. The usual rules of home discipline 


(Left) On location 
for a scene of 
“Christopher 
Strong.” That's 
her hairdresser 
kneeling behind 
her and her 
maid in front. (Be- 
low) A scene with 
Colin Clive. Kath- 
arine is starring in 
this film—yet it is 
only the second 
movie she has 
ever made! 


were reversed and the household routine (if such it could 
be called) was made to fit the self-expression of its 
younger members. Indeed, with the exception of Doctor 
Hepburn, the father of the family, nobody gave heed to 
any set hours or habits. 

Oh dear, oh dearie me! I feel that I myself am par- 
tially responsible for Katharine’s oddities! You may re- 
call that when she first came out to the RKO lot, Miss 
Hepburn’s clothes were a source of much concern to 
those who had to put her best foot forward for her. The 
truth of the matter was that Katharine would not, or 
could not, dress properly. 

She wore old slacks, or any old housedress, when she 
should have been looking her snappiest. The studio even 
went so far as to send to New York for an expert to 
dress the wild woman, whether she liked it or not. And 
as I looked at Katharine’s rebelliously worn blue costume 
(and it was chic enough, goodness knows) I recalled still 
another early portrait of the girl, seated with dangling legs, 
on my desk at the Woman’s (Continued on page 113) 
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UNK NOW 


OU 
can 
read 
ins the 
papers that Mau- 
reen O'Sullivan 
and Jimmy Dunn 
are seen at all the 
smart plac.s dining and 
dancing together. 
You know that Johnny _ 
Weissmuller and Lupe Velez 
are interested in each other. 
The love that Norma Talmadge 
and Gilbert Roland had for each 
other is Hollywood heart history. 
These are things that everybody 
knows. But these well publicized af- 
fairs are not the only loves of Hollywood. 
Buried deep in Hollywood secrecy are 
numbers of romances—some unrequited, 
some fulfilled, some tragic, some amusing and 
some pathetic. And because T think that you 
should know what Hollywood knows I’m going to 
tell you about as many of these as I have space to 
tell. As you can see while you read these pages, both 
names involved in a romance cannot always be told. 
You've probably thought of Anita Page as just a cute 
little sub-deb type whose beaux were the juvenile swains 
of the town and whose 
dates were always carc 
fully chaperoned. This 
was true until the late 
Robert Ames came along. 
Bob was much older than 


Anita. He was a New pee 
York actor with all that charm and wit and fascination. 


And it speaks well for Anita that she was able to appre- 
ciate his charm and his great wealth of understanding 
and did not, as so many girls of her age do, put him in 
the ‘“why-he’s-an-old-mat ” category. What romance 
there was, was at the studio or at parties which Anita 
attended with boys nearer her own age. It was a ro- 
mance of hastily and avidly snatched conversations on 
the set with a hundred pairs of eyes upon them. It was 
4 romance which flowered—as much as it ever flowered— 
at luncheon time in the clatter of the big, bare studio 
commissary. Unromantic as their meetings were, Bob 
Ames gave Anita Page a grasp upon maturity. And then 
tragedy descended upon them. 

When Bob Ames died in New York, everybody thought 
that he and Ina Claire were sweethearts. It was Ina who 
got the world’s sympathy when his body was found in 
his hotel room. But it was Anita, three thousand miles 
away, working in a studio in California, who needed that 
sympathy. And, since theirs had been an unknown love, 
Anita must not say a word. The tragedy gave Anita a 
maturity and a wisdom she might not otherwise have 


had. 
Right now Hollywood's sharp eye sees an attachment 


HOLLYWOOD HAS ITS ROMANCES WHICH NEVER GET PUBLICITY 
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that the rest 
of the world 
does mot see. 
Myrna Loy, one 
among the cinema 
town’s enigmas, is 
wearing a look upon 
her face that can only 
come from unrequited 
love. It is pitiful, for the 
man in the case is married 
and nothing that touches upon 
romance can ever happen be- 
tween them. 


HE reverse of this situation is 
the case of Robert Young, who 
is in love with a married woman. Al- 
though love is not really quite the word. 
It isn’t the word at all, as a matter of fact. 
What Bob Young feels for Helen Hayes is 
worship. Helen is married to—and she adores 
—Charlie MacArthur. Not by the furthest 
stretch of the imagination could there ever be a 


romance 


between her 
and Bob 
Young. 


As you probably 
remember, he played 
her son in “The Sin 

of Madelon Claudet.” 

It was Bob’s first big 
break. Helen helped the 
newcomer in every way— 
giving him the benefit of her 

sure and tried technique. 

After the first day’s work she 
came off the set and said, “That 
boy simply breaks me up. He tries 

so. hard. He is so sincere. When 

I’m in a scene with him I want to cry.” 
And as for Bob—good heavens! 

When the picture was over he wanted to 
tell Helen how grateful he was for her help. 

He went to her and stood there looking down 
at her piquant little face. 
‘Miss Hayes,’ he began, “I—I want you to 


Two were engaged. Two loved. 
Two were loved. One is unhappy. 
One was a good sport. 
worshipped. And one was—forgetting? 


know — 
er — I'd 
like to tell 


He couldn’t go 
on. His worship 
was too great. He 
was too sensitive 
and inarticulate. He 
tells other people how 
grateful he is to her and 
how wonderful he thinks 
she is—but he has never been 
able to tell Helen herself. In- 
stead he sits in the smaller 
movie theatres and watches her 
upon the screen—seeing her pic- 
tures over and over again—and there, 
in the darkness, he can look up at her 
and say, “Thank you!” 


HETHER it was a romance or not 
nobody ever knew. Jean Harlow is 
too smart a girl for that. But the fact remains 

that during the past month or so a certain plati- 
num blonde was seen night after night at the Mi- 

ramar Hotel in Santa Monica, seated at the same 
table and seldom taking her eyes off the orchestra 
leader. Of course, there’s no reason why she should 
not go night after night to hear this orchestra. In this 
issue of MopERN SCREEN 
Princess Laure Murat 
tells you how rightly Hol- 
lywood defies outmoded 
conventions. It is right 
for Jean to try to forget 
the tragic suicide of her 
It is right that she should seek gay 


One was 


husband, Paul Bern. 
companionship. 

- Jay Whidden is the name of the orchestra leader. Jean 
tried to get him for her leading man in a new picture, 
but something interfered. Nobody knows what it was— 
whether they had a quarrel or whether Jean’s interest 
cooled. Anyway, he didn’t play in her picture. And 
now Jean is seldom seen at the Miramar. 

The most touching story concerns Joan Crawford and 
her script boy. As in the case of Bob Young and Helen 
Hayes, it was not exactly love the boy had for Joan—but 
pure and unadulterated worship. His eyes followed her 
wherever she moved on the set. He was made happy for 
a day when she talked to him—as she did whenever she 
had a chance. On Christmas Eve Joan gave a party to 
all the studio workers in her dressing room. I could tell 
for pages about that party—at which everybody received 
stunning gifts—but that’s another story. Joan asked the 
script boy to help her serve the guests. 

He was in an ecstasy of delight. His goddess had 
asked him to help her! And the beautiful part about it 
is that it was not as a goddess that Joan asked—but as 
one friend to another. He worked all that afternoon— 
helping her distribute the (Continued on page 109) 


YOU'LL BE SURPRISED—AND TOUCHED—WHEN YOU KNOW THEM 
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No one has known about it until 


now. It explains why this 


chap is not always as 


happy as he looks 


LEXANDER KIRKLAND 
has a deep sorrow — some- 
thing that he has never told 
anyone until now. 

Alexander, who set such a high 
standard for himself in “Strange In- 
terlude,” and more recently in “Hu- 
manity,” is known to his friends as 
“Bill’—possibly you know. When 
he was twenty, he fell desperately in 
love. It wasn’t just the usual boy 
and girl romance because Bill, as 
you'll soon see, had already lived a 
strange and colorful life and knew 
something of love. This girl was an 
invalid. He realized that marrying 
her meant accepting terrific respon- 
sibilities. Instead of being free to 
come and go as he pleased—as he 
had been before—it meant he would 
be completely tied down, providing 
for her. He thought the situation 
over carefully. He knew that he 
loved her, but balanced against that 
love was his love of freedom. 

So he just left her, without say- 
ing a word. Now, of course, he 
knows it was the bitterest mistake of his life. 
will never, never forget that girl. 
at his heart. 

His leaving her probably seems, to you, like a cruel 
thing. How—you ask—could a boy who was really in 
love make a gesture like that? But before you pass 
judgment on Bill Kirkland, hear the events of his life 
that led up to his meeting “the girl,’ and you will realize 
that it was the only thing he could have done. 

Briefly, let me set down a few of the things that have 
happened to him: 

At fourteen he serenaded a sefiorita through a grilled 
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And he 
Her memory still eats 


By MARTHA 


window down in romantic Mexico. 

At fifteen he was keeping dates 
with chorus girls. 

At sixteen his adored one was a 
Russian adventuress in her thirties. 

His seventeenth year found him 
fox hunting with an apple-cheeked 
English girl. 

When he was eighteen he thought 
a waitress in a lunch-wagon needed 
protection. 

And at nineteen he was reading 
Karl Marx with a pretty young in- 
tellectual. 

I know you don’t believe me. I 
shouldn’t expect you to. It’s too fan- 
tastic that a boy who looks like Bill 
Kirkland—young, fair-haired, blue- 
eyed—and a boy who has the wealth 
of quiet charm that he possesses, 
should have crowded so much into 
such a short space of time. 
vouch for the truth of everything ’m 
telling you. 


R R , 
H*: young life was made up of 
sudden changes—from Mexico 
to the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts; from the 
Crillon in Paris to a year of poverty in the “white trash” 
section of Knoxville, Tenn. ; from being a bank president's 
step-son to sleeping under a Christmas tree in a munici- 
pal park. They were all breathless and exciting journeys 
that made him wonder what the next day would bring. 
Once when he was traveling through the south in his 
uncle’s private car his father said to him, “Bill, when I 
think of your riding around in a private car at six, I 
wonder what there’s going to be left for you to look 
forward to.” 


Just four years later, the (Continued on page 110) 
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CLAUDETTE A\ 
COLBERT WONT 
LEAVE A BUILDING 
ECER- BY THE DooR THROUGH 
WHICH SHE ENTERED , SHES 
THAT SUPERSTITIOUS { 


JOaN GeawroRD 
Woke HER 

WEDDING RING 
ON HER THUME. 


| ELEANOR HOLM, WHO GREW UP10 BE A SWIMMING | 
| CHAMPION AND MOVIE FLYER, ALMOST DROWNED 
IN & BATHTUBS AT THE AGE OF 2. 


of 


ALL JOKING fee | JACK WELCH 


“WE CAN'T GO ON— 
PRETENDING TO BE HAPPY 


WHEN WE’RE NOT" 


THE 
EXCLUSIVE 
INSIDE 
STORY, OF 


THE 


T has happened! 

And) ‘tormtlieminexth shew, 
months you will be seeing 
dozens of stories about Joan’s 

and Doug’s separation. Each 
writer will have his own opinion. 
Every story will give you a different reason. But here— 
the first magazine story to mention the separation as an 
actuality—you will find the complete and absolute truth; 
the real reason for the parting of these two people. 

I have been wanting to write this story for months. I, 
as one of Joan Crawford's best friends, have known things 
which my loyalty to her prevented my telling. But they 
can all be told—now that it has happened! 

First of all—the cold, hard facts! 

Doug has moved away from their Brentwood home. 
Joan remains at that house. There will be no divorce at 
present, because neither of them wants to remarry. It is 
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By KATHERINE 
ALBERT 


SEPARATION 


a legal separation. They have 
talked the matter over like the lady 
and gentleman that they are and 
have come to the agreement as the 
only way out. | 

And now for the story behind 
these vital statistics—what is it? 

The trouble has been brewing for months. Remember 
when Joan and Doug went to Europe in July, before there 
was even a hint of discontent? That trip was made for 
a purpose. It was a last fling—an attempt to revive the 
thing that they saw going—their happiness. Before their 
European trip they were on the verge of separation. They 
thought perhaps if they could get away from Hollywood, 
have a swell time together, be free of the work that drives 
them both so hard—the nervous, exciting work—they 
might be happy again. 

They came back rested. They had had a grand time. 


| 


fi 
¥ 


“IT’S NOT FAIR TO YOU 


NOR TO ME. WE HAVE 


GIVEN IT EVERY TRIAL.” 


...A thousand conjec- 
tures have been told and 
written concerning the 
separation of these two 
people. Modern Screen 
gives you the inner truth 
—by someone who 
knows them well 


OF JOAN AND DOUG 


They thought that they could once more make a go of it. 
Joan had developed a sense of humor. She could look at 
it more calmly. But the trip to Europe was only a drug 
that deadened pain. It did not remove the cause of the 
trouble and: back in Hollywood it all began all over again. 


T has come so slowly—their drifting apart—that it is 

impossible to put your finger on any one set of cir- 
cumstances to blame for it. They had simply gotten on 
each other’s nerves. Remember how young they were 
when they married. Remember how much each has 
changed. And don’t forget that they both give much of 
themselves to the camera they serve. 

Joan likes to be alone when she has finished a day’s 
intensive work. She has one of the most remarkable 
minds I have ever known and she likes to think—by 
herself. 


Doug is a gregarious person. He enjoys people— 


spritely, amusing people, it is true—but he does want 
people around. Doug can throw off the day’s work in a 
way that Joan never can. When she has done a terrifically 
emotional scene in the afternoon she is devastated for the 
rest of the day. Doug can come home and chat. Who can 
say which way is best? They are merely different ways, 
but I do know that this tremendous difference in tem- 
perament has caused much of their unhappiness. 

Once, while they were still making that valiant effort 
to revive the love that they saw slipping away from them 
daily, Joan suggested that they go away together for a 
week-end—just the two of them—to talk things over. 
Doug agreed. But by the time the week-end arrived three 
or four other people had been invited to go along. Doug 
had asked them. Joan and Doug did not go away on that 
week-end trip. 

They have, during the last two years, grown apart 
temperamentally. When they (Continued on page 85) 
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SAYS NOEL COWARD: 


“It was a slight shock when | heard that Diana 
Wynyard was to play the part of Jane Marryot in the 


film version of my play ‘Cavalcade’ ” 


“My impression of Diana Wynyard in private life . . . 
is that she is very uncompromising, very direct and that 
she has a great sense of humor” 


“| should say that ‘Cavalcade’ was discovered for the 
Fox Film Company by two women” 
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Mr. Coward (be- 
low) tells his re- 
actions to Miss 
Wynyard (left) 
and to ‘‘Caval- 
cade.” 


a 


WHAT THE AUTHOR 
IT 


THINKS ABOUT 


... In honor of “Cavalcade” 
—the year’s sensation—we 
are offering two stories. 
The first, on this page, gives 
the brilliant author’s opin- 
‘ion of the film and the 
people who play init. The 
second, on the following 
pages, is the inside story of 
the filming itself 


T-was a slight shock OO 
when I heard that B NOEL 
Diana Wynyard was y 
to play the part of A 

Jane Marryot in the film s 
version of my play ‘“Caval- 
cade.” 


told to 


Oscar M. 


Frank Lawton and Clive Brook 
in the scene from “Cavalcade” 


COWARD 


Sheridan 


where they meet in Flanders. 
Noel Coward mentions an in- 
teresting fact about the scene. 


I knew Diana Wynyard 
only slightly. 

IT had, of course, seen her 
on the stage; mostly in 
plays of a slight and arti- 
ficial nature, and displaying 
a type of tricky comedy 
technique that showed her 
to be a great artiste in that 
style of work. But that she 
was able to enact the diffi- 
cult emotional role of the 


Modern Screen is honored to have been chosen by Mr. 
Coward as the only magazine in America to present his 
views. Noel Coward is one of the most—if not the most 
—successful authors in the worid today. Born and bred 
in England, he has been on the stage ever since he wasa 
child. In his late ‘teens he took to playwriting. His 
play “The Vortex’’—a story of post-war social life—was 
a hit both in England and here. Since then he’s done a 
number of plays and musical comedies. “Private Lives” 
—which became a movie with Norma Shearer—made 
America Coward-conscious. After that he went to Eng- 


My first knowledge of 
the results of “Cavalcade” 
was conveyed to me in a 
letter from my friend G. B. 
Stern, the brilliant English 
authoress. She said that 
“Cavalcade” was immense 
and that Diana was magni- 
ficent. I had such faith in 
Miss Stern’s critical sense 


mother in “Cavalcade” I 
was not so sure. 

Yes, I was filled with 
misgivings at the thought 
that Diana Wynyard had 
become the American film 
conception of Jane Marryot, but there was nothing for 
me to do, for although I had been invited to submit ideas 
for casting the film, I was not able to do so. For one 
thing, I was very busy with “Words and Music,” my 
new revue, and if I had made any suggestions I naturally 
would have advised the original cast of the play. The 
play was still running, so my suggestions would have been 
valueless. 

I did not know Diana Wynyard’s capabilities for I had 
never seen her in anything but light comedies. If I had 
seen her work in more serious dramatic plays it would 
have been a different matter. I would have recognized 
immediately her talents; it is not difficult to recognize a 
true artiste and if ever there is one it is surely Diana 
Wynyard as I know her now. She is superb. 


land and did “Cavalcade.” 

Broadway in his latest, “Design for Living’’—which, by 

the way, Paramount will do as a talkie. 
early thirties. 


that all my fears were in- 
stantly put at rest. Then, 
when I saw the picture, to 
say that I was enthusiastic 
is to put it only very mildly. 

Diana Wynyard’s per- 
; formance I found entirely 
entrancing. I was impressed most of all by her ability 
at having completely discarded all comedy technique. I 
was moved by the way she grew old so very gracefully. 
I was amazed to see how utterly simple she had become; 
how naturally she had played her part. To her, I am 
immensely grateful. 

My impression of Diana Wynyard in private life (1 
first met her casually at a party) is that she is very 
uncompromising, very direct and that she has a great 
sense of humor. In talking with her I found her refresh- 
ingly uneffusive, and she struck me as being a very sincere 
sort of person. No, I would not call her beautiful. I 
would say that she has very nice looks, or perhaps I 
might say she is what I call a handsome woman. She 
has charm and grace, and in (Continued on page 100) 
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Now he is appearing on 


He is in his 
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THERE WAS A PAR- 
TICULAR THRILL 
FOR EVERY PERSON 
WHO WORKED ON 
““CAVALCADE,”’ 
BECAUSE IT WAS 
DESTINED TO BE 


A GREAT PICTURE 


By WALTER 
RAMSEY. 


THE 


(Right) Diana Wynyard 


as an older woman. 


Read how it was done. 
(Further right) Diana 
again and Clive Brook. 
(Extreme right) Una 
O’Connar and Herbert 
Mundin—the Bridges.’ 


HIS, the story behind the story of “Cavalcade,” 

has been written in the sincere belief that those 

who have already seen this marvelous production 

will have been so impressed with its human 

quality and charm that they will be anxious to learn some 

of the back-stage reasons why it was fated to be great 

from the very beginning. To those readers who haven't 

seen “Cavalcade,” we hope the /wman side—the back- 
stage story—will make them determined to see it. 

Curiously enough, there were many good reasons why 

it needn’t have been a great picture! “A history of Eng- 

land?” one heard on all sides, “Why do they want to 
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make that in America? The man who payed thousands 
for that story is doomed! The Fox Studio is doomed! 
It will be a huge failure!” And not only in America were 
these sentiments expressed. England was upset at the 
idea of having the history of their country sold “down 
the river’ to an American film company! “Noel Coward 
has betrayed his own country!” was heard from across 
the Atlantic. 

The members of the stage cast (imported for the occa- 
sion) arrived with their noses in the air and seeming to 
say, “Can it realleh be done, ovah heah?’ Two days had 
hardly passed before they had been totally won over by 
the attitude of Frank Lloyd. I presume the desire to 
make the picture great was really generated by the Amer- 
ican members of the cast and staff who had heard the 
Hollywood rumor: “Fox studio stands or falls on the 
results of ‘Cavalcade’! Everyone tried to do his best. 


OF 


The first side light of the picture developed accidentally. 
Lloyd had indicated to his assistant the number of hours 
he would need for each scene. The assistant was to 
schedule the scenes to particular days. Four days after 
the compieted schedule was handed to the director he 
noticed that the date on the schedule set aside for the 
taking of the Armistice scenes fell on November 11! 
Coincidence? Perhaps. Later, however, the schedule was 
changed and the Armistice scenes were allotted a different 
date. Then, strangely enough, an accident to one of the 
players caused a third change and “Cavalcade’s’” Armis- 
tice Day fell once more on November 11—for good. 

You saw a marvelous group of scenes in the picture of 
the original Armistice Day celebration. Six thousand 
different extras were given work that day! But you didn’t 
see the real celebration of Armistice that I saw! Lloyd 
got the studio’s permission to cease work for the day. 


te AWALC A 


SOME OF THE — 
THINGS WHICH 
HAPPENED BACK- 
STAGE DURING THE 
MAKING OF THE 
PICTURE WERE AS. 
| THRILLING AS. THE, : 


PICTURE ITSE 


(Left), An amazing thing = 
happened during the 


“making of this scene. — 


EY! 


(Left) Frank Lloyd, who 
directed Cavalcade.” 
(Further left) Edith 
(Margaret Lindsay) al d- 


Edward (John) War- 
burton). (Extreme left) 
- Fanny» (Ursula. Jeans) 
and Joe (Frank Lawton). : 


Hundreds of ex-soldiers had been called to work—some 


English veterans and some American. And how they 
paraded! Flags waved, bands played stirring music of 
both the nations. A bishop of the church gave the bene- 
diction. And at exactly eleven o'clock, all heads were 
bared and a two-minute silence was called for. Thousands 
of men and women stood facing the west. At the end of 
the two minute interval, an American bugler played “Taps” 
and an English veteran played “Last Post!” It was, in 
fact, almost a greater scene than you saw in the picture! 

Lloyd had sent out the word that as many war veterans 
as could possibly be used would be given an opportunity 
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to work in the picture! American Legion Posts immedi- 
ately began drilling their men. Those out of work were 
to be given the first call. Some of those men drilled ten 
weeks so that they would be in perfect trim for their 
small part. And they knew that the longest they could 
possibly work would be six days! 


M:*: TUMMEL, Lloyd’s assistant, went to the various 
posts to choose the men to enact the “troop ship” 
scenes. He knew that the C. I. V.’s were all tall men, 
so he picked men five foot ten and over. Special over- 
coats were made for the soldiers to wear. Imagine his 
thoughts when he got to the dock to find that fifty of the 
men present were 5 feet 7 inches and under! He had a 
hunch what had happened. These fifty smaller men had 
been given the chance to work by those he had chosen 
because they needed the money more than the others! 
Tummel had a hectic two hours of taking hems in over- 
coats. 

And remember the scene (after the World War) where 
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No man under 


five feet ten was 
supposed to take 
part in this scene. 
Yet, when the uni- 
forms were given 
out, many of the 
men were found 
to be under that 
height. How 
come? The rea- 
son is one of those 
things which makes 
one keep faith in 
human kindness. 


we see a group of blind soldiers learning to make baskets? 
It was a very impressive scene—one you won't forget in 
a hurry. But the scene behind that bit of film was far 
greater ! 

Director Lloyd had instructed his assistant to have the 
proper set constructed and when everything was ready, to 
hire twenty-five actual blind soldiers from the Braille 
Institute for the Blind. The assistant did just that, but 
forgot to tell the director that they would be on hand at 
twelve o’clock of November 1! Lloyd had been lunching 
with Diana Wynyard that day, and returned to the set 
at one-thirty. They had been telling each other some of 
the funny incidences of their careers and so arrived on 
the set laughing! The moment they saw those twenty-five 
men sitting there, however, the laughter ceased! 

Then came the dramatic moment, when one of the blind 
soldiers (having heard Lloyd’s laugh as he came on the 
set) called to one of the prop boys and asked to be led 
“to the man who laughed.” When he stood in front of 
Lloyd, at last, he held out his (Continued on page 97) 


IF YOU WANT TO BE LIKE 


ma? FRANCIS 


... Any girl could be like 
her—if not physically, then 
spiritually or mentally. All 
you have to do is to learn 
how from this story 


BALDWIN 


F you want to look like 
Kay Francis you 
must be tall and 
slender with mag- 

nificent soft, shining 
black hair and gray- 
ereen eyes. You must 
have a wide, generous 
mouth and beautiful 
teeth, expressive hands, a 
Gne textured fair, pale skin 
and the tiniest feet. You must 
have character in your face and 
eood bones and a light, graceful car- 
oie of these things you must be 
born with; some may be cultivated if 
your general build and coloring follow 
the Francis lines. So if you want to 
look like Kay Francis — and who 
wouldn’t want to look like her ?—you 
must look like this. But if you want to 
be like her, be like her in character and 
emotion reaction and attitude toward life, 
that’s different. 

The day I saw her we sat before a 
bright coal fire in the living. room of 
her. brother’s charming New York 
house, and she wore a black negligee, 
very plain, with flowing sleeves, and 
I asked her if she’d mind if I sat 
and looked at her for a couple of 
weeks. For that’s the way she af- 
fects you. And she laughed, and 
said she wouldn’t mind; which was 
Cenricoucswo: mer. she said) it in 
her low, pretty voice, which can’t 
quite manage the R’s and so slides 
over them, much to her horror. 

We had something in common, 
for we had attended the same 
school. Miss Fuller’s, in Ossin- 
ing, New York, but, alas, at very 
diferent times. So we talked 
about Miss Fuller’s and about 
the Cathedral School in Gar- 
den City to which Kay went 
afterwards. About her first 


marriage at seventeen, and about 
her original birthplace in Okla- 
homa, which she doesn’t recall, 
and small wonder, as_ hei 
parents moved to Califor- 
nia when she was a year 
old, and later to Denver. 
And, when Kay was four, to 
New York City. 
The background of Kay Francis is 
bound up with the stage, for her mother, 
Katherine Clinton, was a_ well-known ac- 
tress, and, I judged from the little things 
her daughter said about her to me, a wise 
and wonderful mother as well. 
Kay’s life has been colorful and varied. 
She has excelled in school athletics. She 
has in her school days written a play and 
played the leading male role in it. She has 
taken a secretarial course, travelled abroad, 
and been secretary to such important people 
as Mrs. Dwight Morrow, Mrs. W. K. 
Vanderbilt and others. 


ND she has been on the stage, as the 
Player Queen in the modern version 
of “Hamlet,” as a member of the Stuart 
Walker Stock Company, and on Broadway 
in such) playsias) | Wienus,> Crimes and 
“Elmer the Great.” 
After that came Hollywood, and the rest 
is motion picture history. Her favorite 
role was the one she played in her recent 
“One Way Passage,” a great picture, 
and she very much liked doing “Trouble 
in Paradise,” as well. Her latest pic- 
ture is called “The Keyhole.” 
As you know, she is married to Kenneth 
McKenna. And I know she likes books, 
airplane travel, sailing, tennis, sun- 
shine, fresh air, and a clean face— 
which, besides being likes, are also 
beauty secrets —and watching all 
sorts of sports. She plays bridge 
and backgammon, and appears to 
possess a perfect menagerie of 
domestic animals. She drives a 
Cadillac—and a (Continued on page 105) 
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These are some of 
this famous author's 
books: ‘‘Millie,”’ 
“Louis Beretti,” “In 
the Reign of Roth- 


stein,” ‘Impatient 


Virgin,” “John Bar- 
tel, Jr.” His latest is 
“Female.” You've 
seen most of them 


on the screen 


Illustrated by 
Floherty, Jr. 


... This famous author, whose 
many novels show his re- 
markable knowledge of 
modern life, gives this pic- 
ture of Durante—a picture 
with a story behind it 
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IMMY DURANTE led the way from the Lyric 
Theatre where he and Hope Williams had been re- 
hearsing for the Brown-Henderson musical, “Strike 
Me Pink,” across Forty-third street to the Hotel 

Astor. 

“Hello Jimmy.” 

“Hello Jack.” 

“Hello Jimmy.” 

“Hello Pat.” 

“Hello Jimmy.” 

“How ya makin’ out?” 

A dozen greetings from a dozen men in the street, and 
in the lobby. A half dozen handshakes, three thumps on 
the back by the Durante hand. 

The elevator operator grinned. 

“How're ya, Jack?” Jimmy asked. 

The door of the Durante suite was locked. 

“T ouess the Missus is out,” Jimmy said. “Waiter! 
Will you bring up a key?” 

Two maids popped into the hall, and one of them opened 
the door with a passkey. 

“Thanks, folks,” Jimmy said. 

“You're welcome, Mr. Durante,” they replied in unison, 
all smiling. 

Jimmy dropped his soft white felt hat on a couch, a 
big slightly-burned cigar on a table, his light tan overcoat 
on a chair, crossed the living room, and threw up a big 
window looking north over the lights of Broadway. 


“You know why I’m in this hotel?” he demanded. 
“You know why I’m in this suite? Look at that.” 

He flung an arm out toward the flashing, many-colored 
lights. 

“What Zane Grey’s mountains are to him them lights 
are to me. That’s the grandest scenery in the world to 
Tenge 

He smoothed back scant, drab hair in a characteristic 
gesture, but his small blue eyes were serious. He looked 
tired. A doctor had paid him two visits between the time 
he finished rehearsing at two o’clock that morning and 
the time he fell asleep two hours later. 

“Somethin’ I ate,” Jimmy said. “Or maybe it’s nerves 
{rom havin’ to rehearse this show in a week. Hope’s a 
ee actress, ain’t she? Now, I gotta get another gag 
or her. 


IMMY introduced a pleasant, dark-complexioned chap, 
a bit of gray in his hair, who was hanging up scat- 
tered wearing apparel. 

“My drummer,” he said. 
friends busy if I can.” 

Jimmy had introduced a half dozen men in half an 
hour without mentioning a name. They all were Old 
Friends. 

‘How about a drink of water?’ Jimmy asked Old 
Friend. 

Old Friend produced two glasses of ice water. Jimmy 
and the guest drank. 

“What do you want from me?’ 
Jimmy asked. “Maybe we can think 
of a gag.” 

“How about forgetting gags fo 
a minute, Jimmy?” was suggested. 
“That nose of yours that you're al- 
ways boasting about must have 
given you some sad moments before 
you became famous.” 

Jimmy’s tired features, which 
had been laughing and grimacing 
for hours on the rehearsal stages in 
two theatres, and on public parade 
in between times, relaxed in mourn- 
ful lines. He turned weary eyes, 
with fatigue shadows under them, 
to his questioner. He nodded slowly, 
solemnly. 

‘hats! nicht, whemsaidy sSpe- 
cially from twelve to eighteen. I 
was very thin, and my nose looked 
pretty big.” 

“You weren't happy about hav- 
ing a big schnozzle then?” 

Jimmy shook his head, still 
solemn. 

“That’s the age a feller begins to 
like the girls,” he said. “It was 
pretty tough.” 

eclineyvantisedetomsayeum ll eyauubie 
Nose,” Old Friend contributed. 

“They used to say a lot worse 
than that,” Jimmy asserted. “They 
used to call me a Big Nose this-an’- 
that, and (Continued on page 108) 
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The girls would gather around 

some good looking guy and 

Jimmy Durante was always 

left out of things. No girl, 

after all, wanted a guy with 
such a schnozzle. 


BAD, 
BAD 


1 WOMAN 


. . « Mae West, the famous 
exponent of sex in the theater, 
makes her Hollywood début. 
What's she like? Well, she’s 
different, and startling, and 
amazing—see for yourself 


Harold Seton 


(Above) This is as she appeared when she was 
first successful in vaudeville. And this (right) 
is as she appears in “She Done Him Wrong.” 


By CAROLINE 
SOMERS HOYT 


HEN Mae West first swayed across hundreds 

of American screens with one hand on hip and 

shoulders hunched forward, folks in the audi- 

ence turned to each other and said, “Oh boy, 
T'll bet that baby has had a past!” 

And, oh boy, that baby has had one, too! 

Let’s start right at the very beginning and find out how 
Mae West got that way—where she got that whiskey 
voice, that Bowery walk, those smart come-backs. What, 
in other “woids” (that’s the way Mae would say it on 
the stage) makes Mae West tick and how was she able 
to give dignified magistrates a laugh when the people of 
New York preferred charges against her? 

It all begins back in Brooklyn when Mae West was a 
kid. A dignified aunt used to watch Mae bullying the 
boys in the street and say to her mother, “Tcht, tcht, that 
child is too wilful. She'll come to no good end. Why 
don’t you make her act more like a lady? Why do you 
Jet her have her own way? Why don’t you correct her?” 
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If that same dignified aunt could see 
her, now that she has become famous 
playing bad, bad women for the edifi- 
cation of thousands of audiences! If 
that aunt could see her jewels and her 
spangled gowns and could hear her 
say—as she said to me a few weeks ago, in that husky 
voice: 

“Tisten, there’s some bad in all women. I work off 
my energies—and I’ve got plenty of energy—by being 
that sort of woman on the stage and screen. If I didn't 
have that outlet I might have been one of ’em myself. I 
couldn't make any prophecies. I’ve always been interested 
‘n women like that. Maybe it was the theatre that saved 
me. Anyhow, I’ve made a lot more money in the theatre.” 


AE was a wilful kid. Once she and her mother were 

invited to a friend’s house for tea. It was one of 
those dignified gatherings. But immediately after the 
wraps were “laid off’ Mae espied one of those living- 
room atrocities—waxed flowers underneath a cylinder of 
glass. She thought it was the most beautiful thing she 
had ever seen and because it was so beautiful she wanted 
to touch it. So, wanting to touch it, she did—running her 
little hands over the smooth, rounded glass. 

The hostess—a fluttery woman—ran to her. “No, no, 
dear, you mustn’t touch that. That isn’t for little girls 
to play with.” 

Without a word Mae walked into the bedroom, got her 
own coat and hat and her mother’s. She carried her 


Modern Screen’s 
cameraman for the Eastern terri- 
tory—J. Culver—got this swell 
picture of Mae in New York. 


exclusive mother’s wraps to her and said, “Here 
put these on. We're going home.” 

The hostess begged them to stay. 
She lured Mae with promises of the 
lovely cakes that would arrive with 
the tea. She told her that there would 
be piano playing later on. She begged Mae to forgive her. 

“She even,” said the West in telling the story, “offered 
to let me play with the damn thing.” 

But all this cajolery was no use. Mae had been insulted. 
Mae was going home. And because her mother adored 
the child and was later to sit in a theatre watching that 
same daughter play in “Sex,” “Diamond Lil,” ete., and 
see nothing bad about the plays, she put on her hat and 
coat and went home with the little girl. 

Some months later the mother promised Mae a doll. 
She could have any one she chose and together mother 
and daughter journeyed to the store. There were hun- 
dreds of dolls in great piles. All of them were lovely but 
right at the very top was a doll dressed in a lavender 
frock. This doll was perched precariously at the top of the 
pile—almost touching the ceiling. Mae pointed upwards. 

“I want that one,” she said. 

The salesman smiled and began to look for a doll like 
it on one of the lower shelves, but found none. He begged 
her to chose another, pointing out the merits of the more 
easily reached ones. 

But Mae stood there, pointing. ‘“‘I want that one.” 

They explained how inaccessible was the toy. They 
offered her bigger dolls, more (Continued on page 104) 
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The gal at the extreme left is Jean Parker—‘‘Rasputin’”’ 
and ‘‘The Secret of Madame Blanche.” (Top, opposite 
page) Ruby Keeler—“Forty-second Street” and ‘High 
Life.” (Immediately above) Henri Garat—‘“Congress 
Dances.” Now doing “Adorable.” (Above, right) 
Benita Hume—‘Clear All Wires’ and “Service.” 
(Right) Onslow Stevens—‘‘Nagana’’ and ‘‘Peg 
O’ My Heart.” (Below, right) Wera Engels— 
from Germany—“The Great Jasper.” (Below) 
Patricia Ellis—“King’s Vacation’’ and ‘Picture 
Snatcher.” (Bottom, opposite page) Lyle Talbot— 
“Ladies They Talk About,” “The Life of Jimmy 
* “s. Dolan’’ and “She Had to Say Yes.” 
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THE ROVING 
CoA MOE Ras 


(Left) Buster Collier, Sir Guy Standing, Miriam Hop- 
kins and Director Stephen Roberts of “The Shame of 
Temple Drake.” (Below) Edward G. Robinson adopts 
a goat as a mascot at the New York Zoo. (Below, 
left) Connie Bennett and Elsa Maxwell. Elsa is Europe’s 
most famous hostess and was called in to assist on 
“Our Betters.”” (Bottom, left) Tom Mix snapped as 
he prepared for his last day at movie-making. (Bottom, 
right) Modern Screen’s exclusive New York camera- 
man gets a close up of Lyda Roberti. While playing 
in the stage show, “Pardon My English.” 
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MODERN SCREEN’ 
GALLERY OF HONOR 


t{ograph by K. O. Rahmn 


We honor Mary Pickford and Leslie Howard for the romance they bring to “Secrets.” 


Photograph by Clarence Sinclair Bull 


We honor Lee Tracy for his excellence in M-G-M’s “Clear All Wires” and Universal’s “Private Jones.” 
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We honor John Barrymore for h 


VISIT THE MOST 
FAMOUS HOME 
IN THE WORLD 


Across the top of 
these two pages is 
a view of the 
whole of Pickfair. 
The guest house 
is on the left. The 
trees are silver 


sycamores, Cy- 


presses and pines. 


Turquoise blue 
window shades 
give the house a 
perpetually sunny 
look. (Left) Mary 
Pickford, on the 


stairs of Pickfair. 


T is more than just a beautiful house, this Pickfair. 
It’s steeped in such serenity that you feel you never 
knew the real meaning of peace until you passed 
through the wide gates leading up to it. 

This is the only home of her own that Mary Pickford 
has ever had. Douglas brought her here as a bride a 
little less than ten years ago and between them they have 
made Pickfair the pride of Hollywood. Something to 
be pointed out as standing for integrity and fineness 
in this morass of upset ideals and twisted emotions. 

“T suppose we could have built a far more elaborate 
house with the money we spent a little while ago in 
remodeling this one,” said Mary musingly, with fore- 
finger pressed to chin in a gesture known to millions. 
“But it wouldn’t have been the same. We have shared 
happiness. here—and sorrow—and it’s home. That word 
means everything, doesn’t it? We feel that Pickfair has 
grown to be a part of us. It was a hunting lodge when 
we took it, you know. We converted it into this Eight- 
eenth Century English type of house and even had new 
floors put in. Last winter we added a guest house and 
redecorated every room except the dining room and 


.. . Visit Pickfair—where Hollywood's 


royalty lives and where visiting royalty is 


entertained. A faultlessly beautiful house 
—and a real home, too. Mary Pickford, 
its gracious mistress, will show you about 
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library. It’s something I have been wanting to do for 
a long time. But putting a new dress on Pickfair hasn't 
changed it. It hasn’t blotted out any of the lovely 
associations or memories.” 


O, but that “new dress” put a good many people to 
work just when the unemployment situation in Los 
Angeles had reached a crisis. Mary decided she had to 
do something about it personally besides donating sums 
for relief. That’s typical of her. When there is a 
national or civic problem to be confronted Mary is among 
the first to face it. She rolls up both diminutive sleeves 
and goes to work. This time she called in that delightful 
lady, Marjorie Requa, who has been her consulting deco- 
rator for the last seven years, and together they went 
over plaris and specifications. Net result: a hundred and 
fifty men were put to work immediately and Miss Pick- 
ford took the American woman’s slogan to heart and 
went shopping. 
“Furnishing a home is an exciting adventure for any 
woman. The stores become treasure coves into which 
you dig to find just the right things to make ‘picture 
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(Right) Mary and 
her own pet and 
particular Tony on 
the terrace. This 
terrace runs 
around three sides 
of the house. For- 
mal gardens and 
fountains deck the 
lawn. Pickfair 
stands on a hill 
and from it you 
can see the Pacific 
and all of Los 
Angeles spread 


out below. 


Just when the unemployment situation in Los Angeles was at its worst 


(Above) An amusing Hill-billy party Mary and 
Doug gave recently. The chap in the left fore- 
ground with the whiskers is a real Hill-billy. You 
can find Mary and Doug, of course, and next to 
Doug, made up in mustache and all, is Lady Milli- 
cent Hawes, from England. You can catch a 
glimpse of Fay Wray behind the neck of that 
guitar. (Left, reading down the page) The upper 
hall—bigger than most rooms. The cabinet con- 
tains many of the little Chinese figurines of which 
Mary is so fond. Next is the dining room, and 
then the room of Gwen Pickford, Mary’s niece. 


corners’ in your house.” Mary’s brown eyes lighted up 
with the joy of it. You realized suddenly what a true 
home-lover she is; every nook and cranny of Pickfair 
holds something precious to her. “The first thing is to 
make sure that you have a certain continuity from one 
room to another. There has to be a happy blending or 
you get a harsh, irritating note. I’ve learned to try out 
my carpets and curtains together and then to select the 
furniture that will give ‘weight’ to the room. It’s easy 
to do this. Simply take a small board or anything painted 
the color you want your draperies, decide what shade of 
carpet will go best with it, and experiment with various 
colors against these two so that you’ll know what furni- 
ture to buy to harmonize with them. I think husbands 
should be consulted about this matter and their tastes 
considered. After all, they have to live in the house, too!” 

Doug and Mary together chose Eighteenth Century 
period decoration—that period when the French influence 
was predominant throughout the civilized world. It was 
then that beauty became identified with simplicity for 
the first time since the Classic Age. A beauty that 
was captured in the exquisite tones and artistry of the 
designs. It is a period adapted to Mary in a remarkable 
manner. 


“Furnishing a home is an exciting adventure for any woman,” says Mary 
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_ Mary and Doug built their guest house—and thus found work for many iM) 


(Above) The west end of the drawing room. The 
mullioned window looks onto the terrace and a 
formal garden of roses and irises. The case of that 
grand piano was especially made to go with the 
oyster white carpet. The satin damask curtains 
are oyster white, too—they give a lovely pearly 
hue to the room. (Right, reading down the page) 
First the Chinese gallery in the attic. Aren’t those 
Japanese drawings of Mary and Doug amusing? 
Then, a view of the entrance hall. That embroid- 
ered hanging is Chinese—centuries old. And, 
finally, the cheerful breakfast room. 


UT before we go in the house let’s stop for a moment 
on the lawn that contrasts so vividly with the. white- 
“ness of the walls. (There’s a complete view of the house 
across pages 54 and 55.) Silver sycamores and Italian 
cypress and stalwart pines offer shade and on every side 
we see those “million dollar views” so dear to the heart 
of every Californian. There’s the ocean to the right, a 
gleaming strip along the horizon, and all Los Angeles. 
A wide brick terrace runs around three sides of the 
house which is now in the form of an ell. The guest 
house is to the right of the entrance and connected with 
the main part only through the loggia. Turquoise blue 
blinds lend a rich note of color to it. That color, combined 
with oyster white, dominates throughout the dwelling. We 
meet it right here in the entrance hall—spacious and su- 
-premely restful. It isn’t a hall in the ordinary sense. It 
could very well have served as a living room for Marie 
Antoinette. The parquet flooring is kept highly polished. 
Supposing you were arriving at Pickfair for one of 
their charming parties. You’d drive up under the great 
porte-cochére on the east side of the house and enter 
through a small green and gold reception room. Up a 
short flight of stairs and you would be in this hall watch- 
ing a brilliant array of stars waltz by. It swings off at a 


Her clever and artistic ideas will give you ideas for your own home 
: 57 
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(Above, left) This is where you would enter if you were visiting Pickfair. (Above, 


right) The west end of Doug’s suite. 


and tells the time in every part of the world. 


The globe with the clock under it lights up 


(Below, left) One of the baths in 


Doug’s suite. Sumptuous? (Below, right) Doug’s red and gold lacquered Chinese bed. 


right angle toward the dining room wing. But wait. 
Above that antique console table facing the drawing room 
you'll notice a Chinese embroidered hanging (page 57)— 
I don’t know how many hundreds of years old it is. 
Chinese designs were very much in vogue during the 
Eighteenth Century and Mary has used them to great 
advantage in her home. 

Next to the table is a gracious old French settee with 
an Italian mirror above it. Opposite stands a white and 
pale green and gold Adam cabinet—a lovely piece. On 
top of it are old Worcester vases, filled with shaggy shasta 
daisies, and a Louis XVI clock. 

Some of these things Mary and Douglas purchased 
abroad. The figures in a tall French cabinet in the lower 
hall, for instance, they brought back with them from 
China when they were there some time ago. 
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“T loved China,” said Mary. “When we started out on 
that trip I wasn’t particularly interested in going there, 
but once we landed in Shanghai I began to realize what 
a wonderful race those people are. Their whole soul is 
wrapped up in the fine pieces they create. Look at the 
work that went into this, for example.” Carefully, she 
drew out a bit of Imperial jade of such delicate carving 
that you wondered if a human hand really could have 
done it. She has an innate appreciation of beauty, this 
little Miss Pickford, and a sense of values as well. In 
collecting the Kuan-Yin statues (Kuan-Yin is the Chinese 
goddess of mercy) of which she is so fond, she had some 
amusing experiences and some that were touched with 
pathos. Especially in getting the coral Kuan-Yin in the 
guest house and the white porcelain one in the drawing- 
room. But more of that later. (Continued on page 89) 


WHAT EVER BECAME OF 
FRANCIS X. BUSHMAN? 


... This, the second of a fascinating series 
dealing with old timers whom obscurity has 
claimed, tells you the tragedy of a player who 
once was the most popular man in the world 


By KATHERINE ALBERT 


T was just an obscure item in 
the morning’s paper. A line 
or two to the effect that Francis 
X. Bushman was suing one 
Allen E. Hamilton for damages 
covering injuries received in an auto- 
mobile accident. The item further 
stated that Bushman claims he was 
permanently disabled in the crash 
and that his professional career was 
seriously hampered. 

Poor Frank! Poor Bush! 

In 1918 the fact that Francis X. 
Bushman was suing anybody for 
anything would have been spread 
over the front pages of every paper 
in the country. For at that time he 
was the most sensational star of the 
cinema. 

If he appeared on Broadway, 
Hollywood Boulevard, or any Main 
Stem in any town in the United 
States, traffic was held up for blocks. 

‘Six stenographers and a secretary 
were needed to take care of his “fan 
mail 

His face was, according to Arthur 
Brisbane, “the best known in the 
entire world.” 

‘He had everything the world has 
to offer—fame, money, adulation, 
acclaim. And he lost it in three 
short days! 

Perhaps you know that story al- 
ready, but I must tell it again briefly, 
for it is so dramatic. When he was 
the greatest star of them all—and he 
was that when he co-starred with 
Beverly Bayne—it was considered 
bad policy for matinée idols to be 
married, so his wife and five children 
were kept at his home, “Bushmanor”’ 
in Maryland, while he worked in the 
studios. This secrecy and separation 
led to disagreements and a divorce. 
was imminent. Also he wanted to 
marry Beverly Bayne. 

The studio thought it would be 
wise to break both stories at once— 
the divorce announcement and the ap- 


proaching marriage. And when those 
news items appeared in the papers 
Francis X. Bushman was through! 

It wasn’t that his fans objected to 
his marrying Beverly. What made 
his adorers hate him was that he 
had been married all those years. 
Two days after the announcement 
only one stenographer was needed 
to handle his fan mail. 


Jf is hard for today’s fan to 
imagine such a situation. Modern 
stars may marry and have children 


‘and lead normal lives without 


jeopardizing their popularity. But 
not then. Bushman was ruined! 

“T was the bitterest man in the 
world,” Bushman said not long ago. 
“T hated the public that had ruined 
me. I hated the world and every- 
thing in it.” 

But in 1923 came his chance at a 
big come-back. The public had for- 
gotten the hidden wife, the divorce 
and his marriage to Beverly Bayne. 
He was called to a studio again to 
play the role of Messala in “Ben 
elitirere 

For two years he was in Rome. 
He came back to the States full of 
hope. He knew he had done a good 
job. He felt that this was his 
chance to regain his lost place among 
the stars. But studio politics now 
played an important role. While 
the company was in Rome the studio 
which first began “Ben Hur’ was 
bought out by another. When Bush- 
man got back he discovered at its 
head a man who thought Bushman 
had slighted him two years before. 
This executive refused to pay Bush- 
man. the salary the other studio had 
agreed upon. High words were said. 
The old grievance was aired and 
from that day to this Francis X. 
Bushman has never had a role at a 
major studio! 

(Continued on page 98) 
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The photographs in 
this feature were taken 
by “Scotty,” Modern 
Screen’s Exclusive 
Cameraman 


When Sally Eilers and Hoot 
Gibson were staying at the 
Desert Inn they, with a party 
of friends, went on a moon- 
light picnic (above) and horse- 
back ride. Lot of fun. (Left) 
Gary Cooper with his momma 
and poppa—on the desert. 
(Below) The pool of the Mira- 
dor Hotel at Palm Springs. 


When Hollywoodians feel like basking in the sun- 


e ® ® 


shine they go to Palm Springs. Now, turn over the page 
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(Above) Lee Tracy and LON nt 
also Gwili Andre at the oe 
Palm Springs hotel. (Right) 
Ken Maynard and his wife. 
(Right, above) Carl 
Laemmle, Jr., and Eleanor 
Holm. They’re seen to- 
gether quite a lot these days. 


(Left) Johnny W eiss- 
muller and Charles 
Laughton talking to 
Richard Arlen and _ his 
wife (seated). They 
were all short-vacation- 
ing at the El Mirador at 


the time. 
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(Above, left) A study in family resemblance, or like father 


like son—or something. Doug, Jr., spent a busy time try- 
ing to emulate his father’s skiing prowess. (Above, right) 
Richard Arlen and his wife, Jobyna Ralston. (Below) 
“Buttons” Joyce, Zeppo Marx and his wife, Joby and Dick 

Arlen and Mrs. Frank Joyce. 


~ + « Only about sixty miles from Palm Springs (see pre- 
ceding page), yet you'll find snow at Lake Arrowhead 


(Above, left) Yep, that’s the wife with him. 
What? Oh, yes, it’s Mr. and Mrs. Clark Gable. 
(Below, left) Mickey Mouse as he appeared at the 
Mickey Mouse snow carnival at Lake Arrowhead. 
(Above, right) Zeppo Marx, busily kodaking. 
(Below, right) Dick Arlen again. Pretty good, Dick. 


(Right) With Joan Crawford in “Today We 
Live.” (Below) On his African jaunt—this was 
taken about eighty miles northwest of Nairobi. 
(Further below) Vacationing at Palm Springs after 
he finished making “A Farewell to Arms.” That 


picture made him a bigger success than ever. 


ARY’S life in Hollywood began with enough of 
an adventure to hold any young man. While on 
location with the “Wings” company in Texas 
(his first picture of any importance under his 

new Paramount contract) he was forced to make a para- 
chute jump from an airplane of which he, an inexperi- 
enced flyer, had lost control. Gary literally descended 
into Hollywood fame from the sky and from that mo- 
ment he was a figure of talk, and conjectures, and movie 
prophecy. 

It is amazing, considering how shy Gary was at the 
time, that for the first year or two his adventures proved 
to be purely in the realm of the romantic. He was rumored 
in love with, or engaged to such flaming ladies as Clara 
Bow, Evelyn Brent and last, but by no means least, the 
fiery Lupe Velez. The trials and tribulations, the combus- 
tive excitement and the general adventure of that romance 
is too well known to movie fans to need amplification 
here. If one were to judge by what one reads, Gary’s 
entire time was devoted to being in love with Lupe— 
which was not exactly the case. 

In spite of his torrid romance, he made seventeen pic- 
tures during the first two years of his contract. Among 
the better known were “It,” “Children of Divorce,” “Beau 
Sabreur,” “Legion of the Condemned,” Te Time,” 
“The Virginian’—and going into his third and fourth 
year, “The Man From Wyoming,” “Morocco,” ‘The 
Spoilers,’ “City Streets,” and others. 


OR four iong years the adventure of Hollywood was 
Gary’s complete life. There was a time when it 
seemed to threaten to be the one adventure he could not 
beat. For two, at least of those four years, he was on a 
maddening merry-go-round of Hollywood. Pictures, pic- 
tures and more pictures—Lupe—the constant strain of 
being pulled between his love and his family (who had 
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THE 

ADVENTUROUS 

LIFE OF GARY 
COOPER 


By WALTER 
RAMSEY 


e e 


. How he achieved tilm tame through an 


exciting adventure. His rapid rise to stardom. 
His romantic loves. And the African trip 


His new Hollywood home. He lives 
there with his parents. Charming 


and comfortable but unpretentious. 


joined him in Hollywood)—bickerings with the studio 
over salary. The adventure of fame and success and 
money might be the ultimate achievement of most men, 


| but to Gary, the long, rangy kid from the Montana ranch, 


it was a devitalizing, tearing-down process. Several times 
he was on the verge of a nervous breakdown. His health 
was in a deplorable state. His nerves were shattered. 

In the spring of 1931 Gary Cooper disappeared from 
Hollywood. 

For two weeks no one knew where he had gone. The 
studio finally admitted he had been granted a short vaca- 
tion to go to New York. His family said: “Gary is merely 
taking a little rest in New York.” Lupe reiterated the 
statement that Gary was gone for only a little while. 
The next news Hollywood had of Gary confirmed this 
by saying he actually was in New York. He had taken 
Tallulah Bankhead to the theatre. The next news flash 
was that Gary had left A. W. O. L. for an extended 
trip to Europe! No asking permission of his studio, his 
family, Lupe or anybody! Gary merely informed them 
he was leaving. Later Gary told me: 

“All of a sudden I knew I had to go. I knew that two 
weeks of night clubbing and theatre parties in New York 
would not be a long enough ‘rest’ to cure my tired nerves. 
I had lost so much weight from overwork I was weak. 
In Hollywood I was being pulled apart by factions, both 
of whom sincerely believed they had my real interests at 
heart. It was getting so I couldn’t make a decision for 
myself. I knew that the only way to get back on my feet 
was to get away for a long time. A year, at least. Even 
if it had meant that my contract would have been can- 
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The living room of the Gary Cooper 


establishment. He didn’t buy any 
of those hunting trophies, you know. 


celled and that I would never make another picture in 
Hollywood, I would have gone. At that time my health 
and peace of mind were more important to me than any- 
thing else!” 


ARY had no definite aim in mind when he started 
out for Europe. He was both amazed and surprised 
—and delighted—at the interest he attracted in England 
and France. But he had not come to Europe seeking 
adulation, or to be the center of admiring throngs. When 
mutual friends suggested that he accompany them to Italy 
to be the guests of the Count and Countess Frasso, Gary 
gladly accepted. 

For two ideal spring months, under the sunny skies of 
Italy, Gary was the house guest of the Count and Countess, 
enjoying the charming hospitality of their magnificent 
villa. They became very good friends and it was with 
sincere regrets that he read an imperative wire from the 
studio summoning him back to New York to make “His 
Woman.” Though his two months’ rest in Italy had im- 
proved his health considerably, nevertheless Paramount 
realized how badly Gary needed a real rest. So when Mr. 
and Mrs. Jerome Preston extended an invitation to ac- 
company them on a big game expedition to Africa, the 
studio granted Gary permission to accept along with a 
five months’ leave of absence. 

Gary says no kid ever started out to a circus more 
excited and happy than he, the day he sailed with the 
Preston party for their farm in the Kenya Colony in 
British East Africa. One of the dreams of his childhood 
was to be a big game hunter, (Continued on page 86) 
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When Johnny Weissmuller was staying at 
the Mirador Hotel in Palm Springs, the 
guests got a grand opportunity to view that 
million-dollar body. Scotty, Modern 
Screen’s own cameraman, got out the 
trusty old photograph-taker and caught 
these fine pictures of Tarzan. Yes, that’s 


Johnny diving off the top of the page. 
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IN THIS NEW FEATURE—A MAGAZINE WITHIN A 
MAGAZINE—WE BRING YOU THE LATEST AND MOST 
AUTHENTIC INFORMATION CONCERNED WITH 
7S ON beac a ANND OTHE HOME 


‘DIRECTION OF MARGERY WELLS 


 CAARM COSSIP 


52 Connie 
3, friend in 
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to a tooth- 
irette case. 
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lambs’ wool. In the same room she has a club chair 
covered in silver gray velvet. Instead of the covering 
being tacked on, it is merely draped over the: chair, 
tucked in along the cushions and allowed to flow grace- 
fully to the floor. The edges are bound, but they could 
be hand-rolled or neatly stitched. 


@ Lilian Harvey has designs 
“woven into her bags and hats of 
the same pattern as the radiator 


ed) (oh acs eT cap of her swanky foreign-built 
Ye oe. car. She also has introduced the 
id Clothes for Spring. . . 68 new gag of having her shoes made 
of the same material and color as 
ineScreeniihatteniss. . . . /i her dresses. 

72 © Everything is scarfs this year. 


' Advice . 


. e@ Colbert's Dream House 74 


© une o1 BKill Gargan’s most 
_valued possessions is a gold tooth- 
pick which he inherited from his 
great-great-grand father. 
honored when Bill offered to lend it to him for a scene in 
his recent picture, “Sweepings,” which takes place during 
the toothpick era. 


|. @ Anita Louise wears a dress in the very modern 
' Constance Bennett picture, “Our Betters,” that her 
mother wore in 1905. Anita’s mother was very “stylish” 
__ when she wore the frock in 1905—and Anita is right up- 
to-date in it today, twenty-eight years later! 


_ @ Mrs. Richard (director) Wallace has some very 
sweet looking picture frames made out of sheer pink 


ON. THIS PAGE-CHATTER FROM THE 


The Modern Hostess 


Lionel Barrymore felt quite 


To be real dashing you'll have your 
scarf, bag and handkerchief to 
match. Lil Tashman has one of 
78 these ensembles made out of red 
and yellow plaid wool to wear with 
_ a blue tailored suit. It’s plenty 

attractive and smart as Lil’s things always are. 


@ Ann Harding is sporting a brand new gray roadster. 
She has originated the idea of having the cushions for it 
upholstered in various colors—a set to match each frock. 


The other day we saw her sailing along the Boulevard 


in her gray buggy with red cushions and a red and gray 
street outfit to match. She caused quite a stir. 


@ Progressive parties have supplanted Sunday night 
buffet suppers in popularity of late. Of course, they’ve 
been the bane of every hostess’ existence in’ the past 
because the guests had so much (Continued on page 76) 
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You can see the tailored trend beautifully illustrated in the 
three pictures above. First, Joan Blondell’s trousers, mannishly 
severe. Then Lorena Layson’s tailored suit for daytime. And 
Barbara Stanwyck’s evening gown. Joan Blondell’s suit is of 
red men’s wear flannel, with brass buttons. Lorena’s wrap- 
around skirt is of tan jérsey, the coat of brown and the scarf 
striped red and brown. Barbara’s evening gown is of ivory 
satin, printed in gold! How do you like her in a blond wig? 
She wore it in “Ladies They Talk About,” you know. 


STARTED. WITH MARLENE DIETRICH’S TROUSER FAD 


K-Ew 


inevitable leadership of screen stars, the American girl has 

adopted with enthusiasm the tailored mode for spring. Tailored 

wear for daytime, for afternoon, for evening, for the boudoir, 
for the beach—you never need step out of the picture if you accept 
the tailored lines and find them becoming to your style of beauty. 

By tailored, the Hollywood style authorities do not necessarily mean 

trousers, though even these are good under certain circumstances. But 
taking a tip from men’s suits, the dresses of the season follow their 
hard and fast lines. 

After all, there is more than a mood in this style of dressing. It is 
essentially Aimerican in character. It suits the temperament and the life 
of the girl of today. No,wonder that she takes hold of it so avidly and 
makes so much out of the fashion as adapted to her own particular needs. 


OLLYWOOD has gone tailored. Call it fate, or call it the 


BUT THE NEW TAILORED MODE 


ISN’T A FAD—IT’S MOST PRACTICAL 


Beteies FOR SPRING 


rT 


The three pictures on this page 
show pajamas and an evening gown 
—both very tailored. If your pa- 
jamas are going to be right this 
season, they will not depart an inch 
from tailored lines—which idea is 
perfectly carried out by those of 
Jayne Shadduck (new Warner 
player) at the extreme left. They 
are pale pink ribbed silk with white 
pearl buttons. Next, Miriam Jor- 
dan’s white crepe evening dress 
can’t quite decide whether to be 
a sailor suit, as it certainly is at 
back, or a formal gown—which it 
would appear to be in the front. 
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Along with all the tailored 
clothes comes a new style 
in hairdressing. Curls and 
puffs have no place with man- 
nish dressing. Mae Clarke's 
new headdress (left) is per- 
fect in this respect. 
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(Left) For spring eve- 
nings, Minna Gombell’s 
white wool raglan coat 
is worn over a white 
sports dress and the 
square white wool tur- 
ban is new in line and 
most effective. (Right) 
Sari Maritza wears 
checks in black and 
white—a clever topcoat fe at 
with fatigue cap to match. ig ye a 


rasan 


TO ORDER MODERN SCREEN PATTERNS SCENT 


® Enclose fifteen cents-in stamps or coin for .each pattern 
ordered. Be very sure to state the size or sizes wanted. Write 
your. full name and full address plainly on the letter. Mail 
to MODERN SCREEN Pattern Service, 100 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. For Canadian and foreign orders, send twenty 


cents in coin—Canadian and foreign stamps will not be accepted. 


© Address any questions about your own wardrobe to Margery 


Wells, MODERN SCREEN, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Ye 


SPURNS RUFFLES AND FURBELOWS 


EVEN FORMAL 
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5215 — Raglan sleeved 
coat with patch pockets. 
It may be made shorter. 
Sizes 12 to 40. 


5170—An easy skirt pat- 
tern, with smart, high 
waistline. Sizes 26 to 36 
waist measure. 


5202—The. lines of this 
frock are perfect. Sash 
crosses in front and ties 
in back. Sizes 12 to 42. 


5112—The Gibson Girl 
frock with puffed sleeves 
and flaring skirt. Sizes 
12 to 40. 


5195— Minna Gombell’s 
gray wool suit (photo- 
graphed above) has been 
made into a pattern for 
you. It is a simple suit 
to make. The coat fast- 
ens on the left hip with 
three metal clasps. Sizes 
14 to 42. 


See back views 
on page 114. 


MINNA GOMBELL’S EASY-TO-MAKE SUIT IS OUR STAR PATTERN THIS MONTH 


a 
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FIVE FAMOUS MOVIE STARS TELL YOU HOW THEY MAKE UP FOR 


(by Mary (Bids! ¢ 


Above, on this page, Miss Norma Shearer—on the left, 
with, and on the right as she looks without make-up. 
Norma makes her lips fuller with a rather dark lipstick 
and enhances the depth of her eyes with the clever use 
of eyeshadow and pencil—read how in the article. On 
the other page, the two pictures at the top show Joan 
Crawford—on the left, with street make-up—on the right, 
in screen make-up. Joari actually scrubs her face for 
that shine—which is a chic, glowing shine. Now, im- 
mediately left, Claudette Colbert—a lovely model for 
brunettes to follow. All the make-up tricks Claudette 
uses are designed to play up her dark beauty without 
making it the least bit theatrical. And on the opposite 
page at the lower right, an exactly opposite type to 
Claudette—Constance Cummings—who strives for a most 
natural, unmade-up look for street wear. 


“EVERY DAY” 
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Write to Mary Biddle about your beauty problems. 

Address her at MODERN SCREEN, 100 Fifth Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. Enclose a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope for your reply | 


HAVE had a lot of fun this month. I’ve 
been finding out just exactly how five of the 
most famous movie stars make up. Not for 
the screen—for the street. After all, we may 
copy the gowns and the coiffures of the stars as 
seen on the screen—but their screen make-up 
wouldn’t do us much good, would it? I’ve had 
many letters asking me such questions as, “What 
shade of lipstick does Norma Shearer wear?” 
“How does Joan Crawford pluck her eyebrows?” 
And I always promised myself that some day I'd 
find out and tell you. Well, I have found out the 
make-up tricks of Joan Crawford and Norma 
Shearer, Claudette Colbert, Clara Bow and Con- 
stance Cummings. All these girls are different 
types. They all offer helpful information which 
you will be able to turn to your own good uses. 
And they have all studied extensively this impor- 
tant business of make-up and grooming. 
So—are you all set? We'll start with Joan 
Crawford. (Continued on page 87) 


READ ABOUT THEIR SECRETS—YOU’LL SURELY FIND SOME YOU CAN USE, TOO 


SEE 


Claudette Colbert's | 
DREAM HORE 


The large picture at the bottom of the page shows you a drawing of the 
little house Claudette would like to have. 
ground and (as the two plans below show you) with large rooms. 


There was not an instant’s hesi- 
tation’ in Claudette Colbert’s an- 
swer to my query as to the kind 

of house she would like best if it had to 
be a very little house at the very low 
cost that you or I—average folk—could afford to have. 

She played the part of Betty Jones (Mrs. John J. 
Jones on her calling cards), whom I created for the oc- 
casion. Betty Jones had been a stenographer before her 
marriage two years prior to this interview. By dint of 
some pinching of pennies and hoarding of wedding money, 
she and John were ready to buy a home of their own. 
Claudette Colbert, in the person of Betty, explained why 
she would make it an English house. 

“Because an English house belongs. It runs down to 


|. make it an English house.” 


meet the ground. It fits into the setting. It isn’t just - 


stuck on the ground as most houses are. It has a settled 
feeling about it—that’s what I like most. 

“Comfort means more to me than anything else in a 
house. I work so hard all day that I want to be really 
comfortable when I get home. That’s true of everybody 

. not just people in pictures. Betty and Betty’s hus- 
band want to be comfortable, too. This English house 


Denino Room 
155M 


<ivia9 Room 


22-614 


YOULL FALL IN LOVE WITH IT—THIS ENGLISH DREAM HOUSE OF CLAUDETTE’S 
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English style, low to the 


that I’m talking about is so comfortable. 
So is the furniture that goes into it— 
oungy and large. 

“So you wouldn’t choose a French 
house, in spite of your French tradi- 
tions?” I asked. 

“No, oh, no!’ It was a most emphatic negative. “No 
French house for me. French houses are so dark, so stiff, 
so formal—except, of course, the dear little peasant houses 
in the country. Even those are dark, though. = 

“And I’d want sunshine everywhere in my house. Why, 
I’d build the whole house to catch the sun. Id catch it 
coming and I’d catch it going. Otherwise, why have a 
house at all? I lived in a New York apartment for three’ 
years; it faced north and the only decent room in it was 
the kitchen. The kitchen used to get the sun in the 
morning, and when I got up I’d always run into the 
kitchen. Do you know why French houses are so dark?” 

iididait 

“Because there’s a tax on every window ard door in 
France. People come back to America and rave about 
how unsanitary those dark holes are. That dark is im- 
posed on the French people for economic reasons. They 
can’t afford enough doors and (Continued on page 92) 


Ss" insists on silk stockings to set off 
her shapely ankles. She couldn't 
imagine doing without them. But to 
the glamour and loveliness of her smile 
—to the health of her teeth and gums 
—she never gives a second thought. 

You ust take care of your teeth and 
gums. If you find ‘“‘pink’’ upon your 
tooth brush, if your gums bleed easily 
—then the health of your gums, the 
brightness of your teeth, the attrac- 
tiveness of your smile, are in danger. 


iVAVUUet tt 


WHAT A FOOL SHE IS! 
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“Pink tooth brush’’ may lead to 
gum troubles as serious as gingivitis, 
Vincent's disease or even pyorrhea. It 
is an ever-present threat to the 
brightness and even the soundness of 
your teeth. 


Ipana and Massage 


Defeat “Pink Tooth Brush” 
Keep your gums firm and healthy— 


and your teeth clean and bright with 
Ipana and massage. 


Restore to your gums the stimula- 
tion they need, and of which they are 
robbed by the soft, modern foods that 
give them so little natural work. Each 
time you clean your teeth with Ipana, 
rub a little more Ipana directly on 
your gums, massaging gently with 
your finger or the tooth brush. 
Start in tomorrow. Buy a full-size 
tube (over 100 brushings). Follow the 
Ipanamethod and yourteeth willshine 
brighter, your gums will be firmer 
... ‘Pink tooth brush”’ will depart. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. K-52 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed isathree-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 
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Phyllis Frazer always puts a piece 
of cleansing tissue in her mouth 
before slipping on her dress. 


Wards off lipstick stains. 


(Continued from page 67) 

fun over the hors d’wuvres that the 
soup at the next house got cold and by 
the time they’d partaken of the soup 
the roast at the next place was burnt. 
But Lil Tashman and Kay Francis 
solved that problem away. To “speed 
the parting guests” a gong was rung at 
the end of each course and ten minutes 
later all the lights in that particular 
house went out. So the guests had no 
alternative but to move on. 

The invitations can be made very 
unique. It’s considered smarter to print 
them yourself. Black paper and silver 
ink are often used and they read some- 
thing like this: 

Bring along your appetite Thurs- 

day evening at seven to 

1036 North Canyon Drive. 
Soup will be slipped to you at 
1356 Benedict Canyon Road. 

Fish (what, you don’t like fish!) 
at 1532 Club View Drive. 
Dinner plates ladened (and some 
busted ) 
at “The Elms.” 

You'll find sweets to eat over at 
The Meeks. 

Sometimes the hostesses sign their 
names, but if only intimate friends are 
to be invited, who are familiar enough 
with the addresses, the names are left 
out. 


@® Ramon Novarro has created a moon- 
light effect all of his own. He arranged 
this by placing an electric light just out- 
side of a large stained glass window in 
his living room, and when this is lighted 


it looks exactly like the moonlight 
streaming in. How’s that for clever- 
ness 


@ Claudette Colbert has solved the 
problem of giving a wide face length. 
It’s this: hide your ears! Hollywood 
beauty shops have been bombarded with 
requests from plump-faced patrons to 
have their hair done “‘just like Claudette 
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Sue Carols’s modernistic atomizer 
has three speeds—fine, medium 
and heavy. Clever? 


Colbert’s.” They don’t realize the secret 
is so simple. 


@® Janet Gaynor has never liked the 
looks of the modern type cocktail shaker, 
especially in her colonial rooms. La 
Gaynor finally got the idea of having an 
old-time copper tea kettle remade for 
the purpose. It’s really sort of old- 
fashioned looking to see a modern cock- 
tail coming out of a copper tea kettle. 
Most of Hollywood’s folk who have 
seen the new gadget are on the warpath 
for some new way to disguise their iced 
drink dispensers. 


@ Marlene Dietrich uses a perfume 
that has a fragrance of pine trees and 
Jeanette MacDonald sprays herself with 
the odor of cedar. Just a couple of 
backwoods gals! 


@ Here’s a swell new idea coming 
from the Bill Haines decorating shop: 
a circular dining-room table with a 
two-inch black marble top. It’s really 
quite effective with the individual white 
lace doilies. The black marble gleams 
all around the white of each guest’s tiny 
spread. Fetching, if you’re a million- 
aire! 


© And here’s a new Hollywood game 
that will throw a party of about ten 
under every available table: carefully 
remove the paper from a cigarette and 
spread it out flat. The first guest places 
the paper under her nose and holds it 
there by inhaling. While thus holding 
the paper, she is supposed to move it 
to the next guest’s nose when his in- 
halation takes it away from her, and 
so on around the crowd. Start by warn- 
ing everyone to be absolutely serious, 
and take a picture of the gang at the 
end of the first round! 


® Carole Lombard has a brand new 
early American interior to her dressing 
room at Paramount. A large couch set 


“The commuter purse.” Dorothy 


Jordan wouldn’t be without hers. 
There’s a place in the back where 
you can tuck a book. 


off with little ruffles; white lampshades 
with little gingham ruffles twining 
around them and live ivy playing leap- 
frog on the walls. Quaint? 


@ An excellent Chinese servant at a 
recent Hollywood party gave us a brand 
new idea for serving salads: hollow out 
the inside of a cucumber, leaving a 
short handle on the top. Fill the hollow 
with mixed salad (fruit and nuts) and 
tie a little ribbon on top of the handle. 
It’s mighty effective—and very appe- 
tizing ! 


@® Buckles, buckles everywhere... . 
They’ve swooped over the fashion hori- 
zon and taken Hollywood by storm. 
You see them in silver, in tortoise shell 
and beads. They come in every possi- 
ble shape and material and perch on 
belts, bags, hats and shoes with equal 
ease. On Wynne Gibson’s new angora 
dress of hyacinth blue there’s a huge 
Colonial buckle that looks like chromium 
plate and it’s duplicated on her two slip- 
pers. Una Merkel has a wooden one 
on a sport frock. She says she wears 
it at the races in Agua Caliente so she 
can touch wood when she makes her 
bets ! 


@ And have you seen the new radio 
watches? Clark Gable is sporting one. 
Says it reminds him of the speedometer 
on his car. It has a plain silver face 
and the numbers keep flashing up... . 
6:45, 6:46 and so on. ; 


@ Romantic complexions are back in 
vogue. Yes, my dears! No more ashen 
cheeks and green eyelids. The stars 
look as fresh and rosy these days as 
boarding school ingenues are supposed 
to look. Madge Evans believes one 
cause of it is the predominance of gray 
this spring. You simply have to use 
more rouge with that color or you go 
blah-blah. So don’t be horrified if 
(Continued on page 95) 


The quilt shown in the illustration was generously loaned by Mrs. E. T. Hunt, 124 Prescott St., Toledo, Ohio. 


The little flowers are faded, in this soft, warm quilt sewed so many years ago. But the countless, tiny stitches i 
are as strong as ever... Even after generations, stitches made lovingly with J. & P. Coats or Clark’s O. N. T. 


six cord thread keep on holding firm. . . If you would sew once, and securely, be sure to sew with Coats ii 


I& P COATS 


A reproduction of the above il- 
lustration, suitable for framing, 
sent free on request — Address 


Dept. 68S, Box 551. Newark, N. J. 


MWvodgern ocreen {| 


It was made in 1833 by an 18-year-old bride of her family, for her new log-cabin home. 


Claes [Oe ol Whe Cee | 


or Clark’s Best Six Cord. It pays to use good thread. 


CLARK’S O.N. T. 


Tune in on “THREADS OF 
HAPPINESS”, broadcast every 
Tuesday night at 9:15, New York 
time, over the Columbia Network. 


For more than a Century— as Today 


Gi (Ces reat Os in (Maes | 
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The Modern Hostess tells you how to make them. 


O you know that in the early 
part of the seventeenth 
century bread used to indi- 
cate the social standing of 

the family? It’s a fact! The royal 
family got the bread when it was 
freshly baked. The nobility could 
have it when it was one day old. The 
gentry got it when it was two days 
old. The scholars or friars were per- 
mitted to have it three days old, and 
the peasantry when it was four days 
old and probably beginning to be a 
little mouldy. Of course, this doesn’t 
mean that people baked their bread 
and then let it sit around in accord- 
ance with the dictates of the law until 
it had attained the proper antiquity. 
In those days people didn’t bake at 
home at all for the simple reason 
that they had no ovens. The bread 
was all baked in the ovens of the 
manor. The word “lady” means “‘loaf 
giver” from the fact that the lady of 
the manor used to distribute the 
loaves. 


MODERN SCREEN STAR RECIPES 


HOME SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
MODERN SCREEN Magazine 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope, for which please send 
me the recipes for May, 1933, 
at no further cost to me. 


IN iiaaitid Cece Ase etait ee re eaten crear 


INA EES Sli tect ea ae ee 


(State) 


ALL MEN, INCLUDING GARY COOPER, ADORE HOME 


hao 


In one way, most of us have re- 
turned to the old feudal customs, be- 
cause our bread is usually baked in 
the great commercial bakeries, and 
we go to the store to get it, as our 
ancestors used to go to the manor 
house. To many of us a yeast cake 
is something to eat straight, and we 
have sort of gotten out of the habit 
of baking yeast-raised breads at home. 
And oddly enough—or perhaps log- 
ically enough—as the result of this, 
we, aS a nation, eat less bread than 
almost any other nation in the world. 
Bread isn’t anything particularly ex- 
citing in most homes—it is always 
there, always the same and often 


Gary Cooper at 
breakfast. He goes 
in enthusiastically for 
home - made_ breads 
and rolls and buns. 


-MADE BREAD 


Tage 
M © Dba. 


ST Sa 


By Phyllis Deen Dunning 


as not it is assiduously avoided. 

This era of limited food budgets, 
however, may bring back home-made 
bread, because bread is our most effi- 
cient food as well as our cheapest. 
There is more energy in a pound of 
bread than in a pound of meat—and 
think of the difference in cost! And 
just a hint to you women who would 
like to see prosperity back again: 1f 
every person in the United States ate 
one more slice of bread a day, it 
would mean the consumption of sixty 
million more bushels of wheat a year 
and would go a long way toward 
solving the problem of the wheat sur- 
plus and (Continued on page 106) 


AND BUNS 


Modern Screen 


(Second Series) 


Beautiful Illustrated 
EDITIONS 


per book 
Your Postage 
Choice 11c 


ALL § BOOKS $4.50 POSTPAID 


Now at last you may have these great classics in the most exquisite book 
form—elegantly printed, magnificently illustrated, full library size (634 x 934 
—at the price you can afford—S1. postpaid. Each book, complete, just as 
the author wrote it, daringly illustrated by modern artists. What days and 
weeks of delectable reading and enjoyment to the booklover, or collector, or 
bargain hunter who orders this Second Series of the Illustrated Editions now. 


FRANKENSTEIN by Mary W. Shelley. Profusely illustrated by Nino Carbe. 
(A First Edition of this artist.) The astounding story, lately made graphic to us 
by the motion picture of the same name. The strange story of a student who 
constructed out of the fragments of bodies picked from church-yards and dissect- 
ing rooms a human form without a soul—a monster of great muscular strength 
and possessed of all animal passions. Through the pages of this book stalks this 
weird terrorizing parody of a man, possessed of one thought alone—destruction. 
More than a hundred years have passed since this book was first conceived, and 
it still stands alone as the one great thriller of all time. (Value $5.) 

Our Bargain Price (Postage 11f extra)........ 0.66 e cece eee eee eee eee 89¢ 


CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM EATER by Thomas DeQuincey. 
Exotic illustrations by Lawrence Chaves. Perhaps the most weird and en- 
trancing narrative of human experience ever related. “A glass of laudanum. 
warm and without sugar’—ordered the author in the London chemist’s shop— 
then his soul flowed and swept in one flight from the sweet charm of English- 
women to the hideous hypnosis of Asia's nightmare deities. A classic of English 
literature written by a keen intellect—a priest and prophet of unbridled reverie. 
(Value $5.) 

Our Bargain Price (Postage ll¢ extra)...... 9000000 daaoockys 
THE PICTURE OF DORIAN GRAY by Oscar Wilde. Illustrated by the 
celebrated artist Lui Trugo. Here is the peak of the author’s genius, the most 
scintillating shafts of his unique brilliance and here too are the depraved depths 
of the other side of his nature. Here one can read, understand and know the 
much criticised, much praised, genius who was Oscar Wilde. In this one novel 
we see all of him as clearly as he makes us see the portrait of his hero. (Value $5.) 
Our Bargain Price (Postage 11¢ extra)..........-...+-- CS ere artis caer 892 


AESOP’S FABLES. Compiled and Edited by Willis L. Parker. Profusely 
Illustrated by Charles H. Bennett. Here are the root stories from which have 
come the dramas and fictions of the nations of the earth. More generous as a 
well-spring of ideas than even Shakespeare or the Bible. Strangely these fabulous 
tales that have delighted boys and girls are still strange in their essence to thou- 
sands who regard themselves as well read. (Value $5.) 

Our Bargain Price (Postage 11¢ extra)........-.---..e0005 elsfeieleleteletelsister nO Ok 


PLEASANT QUESTIONS OF LOVE by Giovanni Boccaccio. Especially de- 
signed illustrations by the renowned Alexander King. An IMPORTANT book. 
Never before published in America. This is the book which laid the ground work 
for the author’s better known book, the Decameron. Here, as in the Decameron, 
Boccaccio deals with love frankly and joyously—and what amusing, thrilling, 
waggish stories they are! Why a widow is to be preferred to a maid—the divert- 
ing punishment suffered by a lover discovered in his mistress’s chamber—the en- 
tombed sweetheart—and many more. Talesof magic andrarefancy. (Value $5.) 
Our Bargain Price (Postage 11¢ extra)........... seletelekeloicisiciersieicieisivisialsen yn SOP 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY! 


ORDER TODAY! Be the FIRST amongst your circle of friends to own and 
snjoy these great classics Mai‘ this coupon and remittance without delav' 


i S 
Ty we eg BEEBE RES HR ERE eA See eB eo 


New York Bargain Book Co. M.M.-4 
100 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Meencloseln omens. pein 5 ore .for which please ship me books checked below. 
{ understand that my money will be refunded on any book that does not prove en- 
tirely satisfactory 


CiSenp Att 5 Books DeEscRIBED, POSTPAID, FOR $4.50. 


(0 FRANKENSTEIN 89c 0 Orrum Eater 89c O) Dorian Gray 89c 
(Postage 11c) (Postage 11c) (Postage 11c) 


OD Agsop’s FABLES 89c O Pieas. Ques. oF Love 89c 
(Postage 11c) (Postage 11c) 


(Send this coupon with remittance for books wanted to address above.) 
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EYE MAKE-UP 


Maybelline 
EYE SHADOW 
An extra large quantity of 
rich, fragrant, smooth, creamy shadow 
contained in a modern gold finished vanity. 
Accentuates the color and sparkle of your 
eyes. Colors: Blue, Brown, Blue-Gray, 
Violet and Green. 


Maybelline 

EYEBROW PENCIL 
Here's the pencil you've always 
hoped for. Very smooth, aod 
clean marking. Extremely easy 
to use. Full standard length. 
Made of the purest, imported 
ingredients and capped with 
a soug-fitting, gold finished 
protector. Black and Brown. 


Maybelline 
EYELASH GROWER 
A pure, colorless, effective 
preparation which when ap- 
plied nightly keeps lashes in 
soft, healthy condition and 
stimulates their growth. Gen- 
erous supply in attractive, 
convenient tube. 


Maybelline 
EYELASH DARKENER 
The largest selling mascara in the 
world because it is tearproof, non- 
smarting, and easy to apply. Instantly 
makes lashes appear naturally long, 
dark, and luxuriant, Black and Brown, 


These famous preparations now in 10c sizes 
mean simply that you can enjoy complete, 
satisfactory eye make-up without the obstacle 
of cost. Try them. See how they'll make you 
more attractive to others. But — insist upon 
genuine Maybelline preparations—for qual- 
ity— purity and value. 


MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 
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Modern Screen 


The MODERN SCREEN 
DIRECTORYof PICT URES 


Don’t just “go to the movies.” 


Look over this list of 


pictures first and find out if the movie playing at your 
neighborhood theater is the sort of thing you'd like 


AFRAID TO TALK (Universal)—Eric Linden and 
Sidney Fox in a story of how an innocent person 
can be framed in a murder case. Good—children 
won't be amused, though. 


ANIMAL KINGDOM (Radio)—Ann Harding, Leslie 
Howard, Myrna Loy and William Gargan in 
talkie version of the sophisticated play of the 
same name, If you like smart, modern stories 
you'd better see it. Excellent—children won’t be 
interested. 


BE MINE TONIGHT (Universal)—Imported musical 
picture. Reviewed in section starting on page 6. 

A BILL OF DIVORCEMENT  (RKO-Radio)—The 
film which put Katharine Hepburn on the cinema 
map. It also has. John Barrymore and Billie 
Burke. The story is slightly unpleasant—having 
to do with hereditary insanity—but nevertheless 
should be seen by all. Excellent—nothing in it 
for children, however. 


THE BITTER TEA OF GENERAL YEN (Colum- 
bia)—-Barbara Stanwyck as a missionary gal. 
Nils Asther as a Chinese general. The story 
concerns his interest in her. It’s unusual and 
quite interesting. Good—but the children won't 
be interested. 

BLONDIE JOHNSON (Warners)—Joan Blondell and 
Chester Morris. Reviewed in section starting on 
page 6. 

BREACH OF PROMISE (World Wide)—Chester 
Morris and Mae Clarke in a story with political 
background. Mae does some grand acting. Good 
—but not for children. 


BROADWAY BAD (Fox)—Joan Blondell as a gal 
who joins the chorus for the sake of her chee-ild. 
(But it’s not as trite as it sounds.) Very good 
—but children won’t be very interested. 


CABIN IN THE COTTON (First National)—Bette 
Davis, Dorothy Jordan and Dick Barthelmess in 
a story of the new south. Good—children may 
like it. 

CALL HER SAVAGE (Fox)—The big come-back of 
Clara Bow! She really is grand as the half wild 
girl who suddenly finds herself in the midst of 
complex modern civilized life. Gilbert Roland and 
Thelma Todd are also in it. Very good—children 
will enjoy some of it. 

CAVALCADE (Fox)—Historical drama with Clive 
Brook, Diana Wynyard and others. Mob scenes 
that will amaze you with their power. Excellent 
—okay for children. 


CENTRAL PARK (First National)—What the hotel 
atmosphere did for ‘‘Grand Hotel,’ a public park 
does for this. Everything which happens happens 
in the park. And is it exciting! Very good— 
parts of it the children will like. 


CHILD OF MANHATTAN (Columbia)—John Boles 
and Nancy Carroll in a sophisticated story of 
New York life. Buck Jones, who used to be a 
hard-ridin’ Western star, also appears in. this 
film but very much minus horses, chaps and 
boots. Very good—but don’t take the children. 


CRIME OF THE CENTURY (Paramount)—Bank 
robbery story with a decidedly ingenious twist. 
Stuart Erwin and Wynne Gibson are in it. Very 
good—okay for kids. 

CYNARA (Goldwyn-United _Artists)—Ronald Col- 
man, Kay Francis and _ Phyllis Barry, a new- 
comer, in sophisticated triangle story. Very good 
—but it will bore the kids. 

DANGEROUSLY YOURS (Fox)—Warner Baxter and 
Miriam Jordan, Reviewed in section starting on 
page 6. 

DESTINATION UNKNOWN (Universal)—Ralph_ Bel- 
lamy, Alan Hale, Betty Compson and Pat O’Brien. 
Reviewed in section starting on page 6. 

ELMER THE GREAT (Warners)—Joe E. Brown 
comedy. Reviewed in section starting on page 0. 

EMPLOYEES’ ENTRANCE (Warners)—Telling the 
world what makes a department store tick—with 
Warren William, Alice White, Loretta Young 
and Wallace Ford. Good—the older children may 
enjoy it. 

EX-LADY _(Warners)—Gene Raymond and Bette 
Davis. Reviewed in section starting on page 6. 


FACE IN THE SKY (Fox)—Weak story, about 
hicks who don’t seem very convincing in this 
day and age. Fair—not for children. 


FAITHLESS (M-G-M)—About a _ wealthy _ society 
girl who loses her money and the sacrifices she 
makes in order to help the man she loves. Tal- 
lulah Bankhead and Robert Montgomery. G 
not so suitable for children. 


FAREWELL TO ARMS _ (Paramount)—War love 
story beautifully portrayed by Helen Hayes and 
Gary Cooper. Adolphe Menjou is in it, too. Take 
a great big hankie. Excellent—but the children 
should be left at home. 


FORTY-SECOND STREET (Warners)—George 
Brent, Warner Baxter, Mrs. Al Jolson and Bebe 
Daniels in the first musical. to come out of 
Hollywood in some time. Excellent—okay for 
children. 


FRISCO JENNY (Warners)—Ruth Chatterton does 
another ‘‘Sarah and Son.’’ Only this time she 
becomes a smart racketeer in the most modern 
manner. James Murray comes_back in it in a 
small part. Donald Cook is Ruth’s son. Very 
good—but send the children to a Western. 


FROM HELL TO HEAVEN (Paramount)—Jack 
Oakie, David Manners, Adrienne Ames and Carole 
Lombard, Reviewed in section starting on page 6. 


THE GOLDEN WEST (Fox)—George O’Brien in a 
Western which is typical of its kind but _ well 
worth seeing if you like them. Very good for 
Western fans—grand for the children. 


GRAND SLAM (Warners)—Loretta Young and Paul 
Lukas in a story which pokes fun at the national 
pastime—bridge. Very funny—but children will 
be bored unless they happen to be bridge fiends. 


THE GREAT JASPER (Radio)—Richard Dix and 
Edna May Oliver. Reviewed in section starting 
on page 6. 


THE HALF NAKED TRUTH (RKO-Radio)—A!] 
about a side show barker who turns into a higi 
pressure press agent, and the hotcha dancer whom 
he publicizes in a beeg_ way. Lee Tracy is the 
press agent and Lupe Velez the dancer—so you 
can imagine, Very good—the kids will like Lee. 


HALLELUJAH I'M A BUM (United Artists) —Al 
Jolson in a semi-musical film which gives him 
a chance to put over_a couple of songs in his 
best style. Madge Evans, Frank Morgan and 
Harry Langdon are also in it. Good—children 
will enjoy it. 


HANDLE WITH CARE (Fox)—Jimmy Dunn and 
Boots Mallory in a weak story which tries to 
prove that the presence of children can some- 
times be a nuisance instead of a blessing. Fair— 
children might enjoy parts of it. 


HARD TO HANDLE (Warners)—Press agent yarn 
—yes, another of ’em!—with James Cagney and 
Mary Brian. Mary appears with a blond wig 
which is not very flattering to her. The story 
is amusing, though, and Cagney is good. Very 
good—okay for children. 


HELLO EVERYBODY (Paramount)—Kate Smith 
makes her debut as_a movie star—she was fea- 
tured in ‘‘The Big Broadcast,’”’ if you remember 
—with charm and some real talent. Randolph 
Scott is also in it. Excellent—okay for kids. 


HERITAGE OF THE DESERT (Paramount)—Ran- 
dolph Scott again—this time in a Western. Good 
—the kids will eat it up. 


HOT PEPPER (Fox)—Quirt and Flagg again—now 
in civilian life. Edmund Lowe and Victor Mc- 
Laglen once more have the roles. Okay if you 
EO for zfnls type of entertainment—better not take 
the kids. 


HOT SATURDAY (Paramount)—Nancy Carroll, Ran- 
dolph Scott and Cary Grant in a story which 
shows how gossip can turn an innocent affair 
into a hot scandal—in a small town, of course. 
Very good—but the kids will be bored. 


I AM A FUGITIVE FROM A CHAIN GANG (War- 
ners)—Exciting story of a man who escapes from 
a Southern chain. gang—with remarkable acting 
aan Muni. Excellent but gruesome—not for 
cl ren. 


1F I HAD A MILLION (Paramount)—What would 
you do with a million dollars? This unique story 
shows what happens when an eccentric million- 
aire picks several names at random from a phone 
book and leaves each of them a million. Gary 
Cooper, Jack Oakie, George Raft, Alison Skip- 
worth, Charles Laughton and others are in it. 
Excellent—children will like some sequences. 


INFERNAL MACHINE (Fox)—Chester Morris as 
an adventurous young man who wins the love of 
Genevieve Tobin by his utter lack of cowardice. 
Very g kay for children. 


ISLAND OF LOST SOULS (Paramount)—AII about 
a mad scientist who, with the help of a lonely 
island in the South Seas, goes in for creating 
creatures which are half man and_ half beast. 
Charles Laughton as the mad scientist is excel- 
Ho Good—but it’s almost too scarey for the 
ids. 

JUNGLE BRIDE (Monogram)—Charles Starrett and 
Anita Page. Reviewed in section starting on 
page 6. 

THE KID FROM SPAIN (United Artists)—Eddie 
Cantor goes to Mexico and quite unintentionally 
becomes a bull fighter. There's also some nice 
music and some very very very attractive chorus 
girls. Excellent—and great for children. 


KING KONG (Radio)—Fay Wray, Bruce Cabot. 
Reviewed in section starting on page 6. 

KONGO (M-G-M)—Another tropical picture with a 
lot of hocus-pocus and gruesome goings-on. 
Walter Huston, Lupe Velez and Virginia Bruce 
have the leads. Good, if you like morbid stuff— 
but don’t take the kids. 


A LADY’S PROFESSION (Paramount)—Alison Skip- 
worth and Roland Young. Reviewed in section 
starting on page 6. 


LADIES THEY TALK ABOUT (Warners)—What 
happens when a woman goes to prison? Here's 
the answer—with Barbara Stanwyck as_ the 
woman. Fair—not for children. 


LAWYER MAN (Warners)—It seems there was a 
lawyer who made a name for himself defending 
gangsters. First Warren William did it. Then 


John Barrymore. Now it’s William Powell’s 
turn. Very good—but not so interesting for 
youngsters. 


(Continued on page 103) 


Modern Screen 


“Colonel. when STOOPNACRACY comes, 


everybody will get 


two copies of 


Rapio STARS! 


- - - One for himself and one for the 
guy what reads it over his shoulder.” 


COLONEL STOOPNAGLE: 


“Budd, that looks like a gol-durn 
insinuation agin me.” 


BUDD: 


“No offense meant, Colonel. I was 


just speaking generally.” 


COLONEL STOOPNAGLE: 


“Generally, eh? 
to be best!” 


You always want 


| Fe a pity, indeed, to hear Colonel Stoopnagle and Budd, those two 

old radio cronies, exchanging muffled insults. But what can you 
expect when both want to read the same magazine at the same time? 
Especially when the magazine happens to be the best durn magazine 


about radio there is: Rapio Stars! 


You adorers of Stoopnagle and Budd will 
be especially delighted with the latest issue 
of Rapio Stars because it contains a grand 
article about the funny pair entitled: “BACK- 
STAGE WITH STOOPNAGLE & BUDD.” 
And it’s just that! With the help 
of Ogden Mayer’s running fire of 
snappy description and scads of 
pictures accompanying the article, 
you ll practically see just what these 


At Kresge, Kress 
10e and Newsstands 


Look for Rudy Vallee 
on the May Cover! 


Sha 


two funny men are honestly like. 


That’s what Rapio STars can do 
with all your favorites—set them 
right before your eyes! 


In the May issue, for instance, 
you'll find “The Grand Romance of 
Fred Allen and Portland Heffa” 
(Portland, you know, is the slightly 
balmy lady stooge in Fred’s Linit 
Bath Club) ; and absorbing articles 
about Ed Wynn, Eddie Cantor, 
Lanny Ross and the girl who is re- 
sponsible for those satisfying Sher- 
lock Holmes hours. 


Dozens of other features, including a gallery of beauti- 

ful portraits, and scores of snapshots of your favorites 

at work, at play, and at home. Here, at last, is your chance 

to really get acquainted with your radio enthusiasms! 
Give yourself some real fun with the latest 


RADIO STARS 


THE FASCINATING MAGAZINE OF RADIO PERSONALITIES 
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Modern Screen 


Peels fe sat Aegowronnes BETWEEN YOU and ME 


Be 


“Reserved for the fans’’—to tell how they feel on 
talkie topics. This page ts set aside exclusively 


Is your letter here? 


for you. 


Dear Friends: LL 

It seems to me that there has never been a more significant cycle 
than the current cycle of animal pictures. You have seen "King Kong," 
"King of the Jungle,” "Zoo in Budapest’ and ‘Murders in the Zoo." 
These exciting pictures represent fires of the picture companies: 
Radio, Paramount and Fox. And there are several similar pictures on 


BABY 99.87, 
PERFECT! 


“T can hardly say enough,” writes Mrs. 
Franklin W. Reese, 331 Taylor Avenue, 
Scranton, Pa., “for the good qualities of 
Eagle Brand as a food for infants. 

“Our baby, Barbara Ann, is a beautiful, 
healthy example of what it can do. She’s 
loved it and thrived on it. Almost from 
birth she had one bottle of Eagle Brand 
a day. After she was 4 months old I gave 
her only Eagle Brand. 

““When she was 7 months old, I entered 
Barbara Ann in a baby contest and after 
a thorough examination by eminent phy- 
sicians, she was marked—99.8% perfect! 

“She has lovely pink and white skin— 
strong, white teeth—and has never kept 
us up more than one or two nights. I feel 
that Eagle Brand deserves the credit for 
her good health.” 


a ¢ So 


If your baby is not thriving on his present 
food—try Eagle Brand! It is approved by 
Good Housekeeping and other eminent 
authorities. Send for free booklet, “Health 
for Baby and You.” 80 pages on care be- 
fore birth, layette, baby’s bath, bowels, 
weight. Latest scientific 
findings on baby feeding. 
Mail the coupon today. 


Eagle Brand 


The infant food with three generations 
of proof behind its claims 


FREE! WONDERFUL 
e BABY BOOKLET! 
Ture Borpen Company, eke 


Dept. 133, 350 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me—free—‘‘Health 
for Baby and You.” 


Name 


Address 


City State 
Please print name and address plainly 


Mate" and "Eskimo." 


Please address all letters to 
The Editor, MODERN SCREEN, 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Should fans adopt a “wait and see” 
policy? 


EDITH M. BROWNELL of Barring- 
ton, Rhode Island, writes: 

I, with many other fans, like best the 
more natural and the more sophisticated 
ladies of the screen. Anita Page, Anita 
Louise and others of similar type are 
just “pretty faces” to me. But I say 
“Give them time!” How can young girls 
who have had little or none of the hard 
knocks of this ol’ world portray the 
human women who have cultivated a 
veneer of sophistication as a protection 
and yet who prove to be good and darned 
sweet and loyal at heart? 


Some criticisms for directors: 


PEARL COLIN of Yonkers, N. Y., 
can’t help but notice certain things : 

In “Animal Kingdom,” it shows Mr. 
Howard, in one scene, putting his coat 
and hat on. He leaves his coat open and 
is putting on his gloves, but before his 
other glove is on, his coat is seen but- 
toned. Practically the same thing hap- 
pened in “The Yellow Ticket.” Laurence 
Olivier had his coat and scarf open when 
he was shown kissing Elissa Landi. At 
the end of this kiss, when he stepped 
away from her, his scarf was seen to be 
fxed and his coat buttoned. Now how 
under the sun can a man fix his coat and 
scarf when his arms are around some 
one? And you most_ probably saw ol 
Am a Fugitive” with Paul Muni? Well, 
Mr. Editor, could you please tell me 
since when prisoners are allowed to 
carry matches on their persons?) Where 
did they get the matches to light the 
fuse on the dynamite? (Quite true, 
Pearl, prisoners are not supposed to have 
matches. But there are ways...) And 
in “Strange Interlude,” remember Gor- 
don’s birthday party? Don’t you think 


the way. "Man Eater’ is being filmed in Malay with Marion Burns 
and Kane Richmond in the cast.. Warner Bros. will offer “Untamed 
Africa," a real jungle picture. M-G-M is planning “Tarzan and His 
Radio Pictures also has "'Pigmy" on the way. 
United Artists is releasing "India Speaks" which will show you the ad- 
ventures of that soldier of fortune, Richard Haliburton. 
will present "The Big Cage" and "'S.O.S. Iceberg.” 

These pictures should be mirrors of your and my taste. Are they? 


This isn't true—believe us. 


Universal 


Phe bditer 


Norma Shearer and the other older char- 
acters were made to appear too old? I 
mean, after all, the boy was only sup- 
posed to be eight or nine. 


It's the 
fans' favorites we stress 
JUST A FAN from New York, N. Y., 


complains: 


I like MODERN SCREEN because 
it is the best, but there is one thing that 
burns me up. If a player happens to 
be your favorite you give him a lot of 
space, while someone who deserves 
publicity gets very little. For instance, 
Robert Montgomery and Clark Gable— 
you do the publicity stunt with Clark 
so he will overshadow Bob because they 
are from the same studio. But I am 
telling you that Bob is a thousand times 
better than that Indian, Clark. 


See page 57—there's a surprise! 


A SUBSCRIBER (no address) tells us: 
I am writing this for three large circles 


of young folks, boys and girls, fifty of 


us altogether. Each one of us buy your 
magazine monthly. We want you to know 
what we like best. Stories telling how the 
stars entertain, where they entertain, 
what they serve and where they live. 
Some of the boys are studying architec- 
ture at school and are making the most 
attractive books of homes. The girls are 
making books of recipes and scrapbooks 
of the outsides and insides of homes. We 
depend solely upon your cameraman to 
show us the beautiful homes for which 
California is noted. 


Concerning Helen Hayes 
MARIE BROWN of Montreal, Canada, 


writes: 


You ask for the fans’ opinion of Helen 
Hayes. Surely a pleasant task for most 
of us Of Helen’s remarkable technique 
I need not write and her great talent is 
immediately obvious in the three pic- 

(Continued on page 99) 


-from what they feel. 


Hollywood 


Dares 


(Continued from page 28) 


Taylor are no longer together. But un- 
doubtedly she is a greater individual 
today because of her years with him. 
And because she acted as she did. 

Speaking of snobbery reminds me of 
an aunt of mine, Princess Antoinette 
Murat. This aunt has renounced Paris 
for her farm in southern France. She 
is entirely free from snobbery. 

A conductor of the tram she used to 
take to my uncle’s house once asked 
this aunt to marry him. 
her, in her farming clothes, for a farm 
woman. He was quite frank in admit- 
ting he wanted to marry her because he 
felt she would be able to do something 
with his little plot of ground. My aunt 
boasted about this proposal for years. 
She was flattered that her skill and in- 
dustry should recommend her as a wife 
for a poor man. 

Had the same thing happened to an- 
other relative of mine there would have 
been a most frightful scene on that 
tram and the poor conductor sadly be- 
rated. For this other relative is not at 
all free from snobbery. 


|p PROUT IES. books decree: “The 
young widow should wear deep 
crépe for a year and then plain black 
for six months and second mourning 
for six months longer.” 

Not in Hollywood. Not that. 
not anything like that. 

Often enough a day or two after the 
funeral Hollywood widows must be back 
in the studios portraying emotions far 
They have no 
choice. They must keep their grief in 
their hearts. 

There’s Jean Harlow. An elderly 
lady I know is shocked because it is 
reported Jean goes regularly to a cer- 
tain hotel to hear the orchestra that 
plays there. This friend argues it un- 
seemly and disrespectful that a young 
woman so recently widowed should do 
such a thing. 

On the other hand a young friend of 
mine admires Jean Harlow  tremen- 
dously because she smiled in all the 
photographs that show her before the 
new home she is building. 

“That’s having what it takes,” my 
young friend observes graphically. 

It is natural I should agree with her. 

As a child I lived with my grand- 
mother at Juan les Pins. My father, an 
army officer, and my mother, nursing 
at her hospital, were always engaged 
with matters of war. The excursions 
Grandmother and I made into Nice and 
Cannes became a trial. For as the war 
grew older on every side were women 
wearing dull black or crépe. I was a 
healthy normal child. If those poor 
souls depressed me they depressed many 
others. And what purpose did this 
serve, especially at a time when every- 
one needed what courage and sood 
spirits they could muster ? By 

(Continued on page 96) 


And 


He mistook |. 


Modern Screen 


WINTTUL oo © 


SHE THINKS : 


WHAT A GOOD-LOOKING 

MAN...NICE EYES. WISH 

KNEW HIM— WHY, / DO! 
HE THINKS : 
THAT GIRL WENT TO HIGH 

SCHOOL WITH ME.... HOW 
PRETTY SHE’S GROWN. HANG 
IT! THEY WON'T LET US 
\ TALK HERE 
\ 


\ 


TWO WEEKS LATER 


LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT, AUNTIE ? | BELIEVED 
IN IT.. 7WO WEEKS AGO/ HAD LUNCH WITH 
THE MAN, AN OLD SCHOOL FRIEND —HE 
PROMISED TO PHONE BUT HASN’T 


\ HERE’S AN IDEA..BUT 
YOU MUSTN'T BE HURT 
IF I’M VERY FRANK 


“B.O.” ENDED_ 
JACK’S FALLING HARD! 


YOU’RE LOOKING SIMPLY SWELL TONIGHT ! 
HOW SOON CAN | SEE YOU AGAIN ? 
| allie 


LOWE 


by “S) um 7] lat 


THE WEEK AFTER 


AUNTIES A DEAR- 
WARNING ME 
ABOUT B.O” 

IN SUCH A SWEET 

WAY, THEN GIVING 

ME A PARTY— 

INVITING JACK 


LIFEBUOY’S GRAND. 
NO CHANCE OF 
OFFENDING 
AFTER THIS 


It’s a lonesome world 
for “B.O.” offenders 


(body odor) 

eee just can’t seem to make friends. 

And the pity of it is they seldom 
suspect the reason—“B.O.” (body odor). 
Play safe—bathe regularly with Lifebuoy. 
Its pleasant, quickly-vanishing, hygienic 
scent tells you Lifebuoy is different from 
ordinary toilet soaps— gives extra pro- 
tection. Its gentle, purifying lather de- 
odorizes pores—stops “B.O.” 


Complexions aided, too 


Lifebuoy’s rich, abundant lather deep- 
cleanses pores of 
clogged impuri- 
ties. Makes dull, 
sallow complex- 
ions freshen— 
glow with health. 


APRODUCT OFLEVER BROS. C 
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‘DEEP 


FIRST PRIZE $150.00 
SECOND PRIZE. 75.00 
THIRD PRIZE 25.00 


50 PRIZES » each 5.00 


Everybody is eligible in this simple contest, 
except employees of the mahufacturers of Lady 
Lillian Products and their families. The rules 
are simple. Merely write a letter, not over 25 
words, about any Lady Lillian item, telling what 
you like best about these world famous mani- 
curing accessories. Enclose a label, cap, or 
box cover taken from the item you write 
about. Write as many letters as ‘you wish, 
about one or all Lady Lillian items, ‘including 
a label or cover with each letter, thus increas- 
ing your chances of winning a cash award. 
Neatness will count. Contest ends Sept. Ist. 
Winners’ names will appear in this magazine. 
The decision of the judges will be final, and in 


._ case of ties, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 


12 GREAT LADY LILLIAN ITEMS 


About which you can write! They are known all over 
the world, and are sold in all Leading Chain 
and Drug Stores for only. 


. Wonder Three Set \ 
. Sanitary Manicure I. 
Tube Set 


A Simple Statement Like This May Win a Prize For You! 


10c Each! 

(. Individual Nail 7. Hand and Nail 
Polish Compact Set 

2. Individual Polish g Complete Mani- 
Remover i cure Set 

8. Individual Cuticle cS 
Remover 9. Eye Cosmetic Set 

ee Twin Set 10. Eye Brow Brush 

6. 


Cuticle Remover 
12. Wonder Vanities 


“The Lady Lillian Complete Manicure Set at 10c gives 
me twenty BETTER complete manicures at 
a fraction of ordinary cost!” 


Five Smart Shades 


10%: 


NATURAL 
ROSE 


CRIMSON 


in 


Canada 


Sold in KRESGE and KRESS STORES 


If your favorite Chain or Drug Store does - 

not handle any of the above listed LADY 

LILLIAN items,.send 12 cents in stamps 
for each article you wish, to 


NORTHEASTERN, LABORATORIES 


BOSTON MASS. 


Screen 


Modern 


LET’S TALK ABOUT 
HOLLYWOOD 


. . . Constance Cummings does a Dietrich ... 


Keaton says good-by to Hollywood .. . And 


other bits of movie news and chit-chat 


OUG FAIRBANKS, JR., is as 
weary of autograph hounds as 
anybody but when three little 
waitresses climbed twenty-five 
tiers of stairs in the Empire State 
Building in New York recently just for 
his “John Henry,” Doug not only scrib- 
bled his name, but added “Good Luck” 
as well. The little gals fairly sailed 
down those steps, they were that tickled ! 


When the two Prince M’divanis 
brought their wives—Mae Murray and 
Mary McCormick—together the other 
night at one of the night clubs, specta- 
tors were surprised to see the two gals 
carry on in a most friendly manner. 
They couldwt help but recall the 
stormy scenes between Mae and Pola 
Negri, the former Princess Sergi 
Mdivant. 


(PONS CANO CUMMINGS was the 
only gal that appeared at the Frank 
Morgans’ party dressed in men’s 
clothes, although the invitations read 
“wear trousers.” But was she popular? 
Ivan Lebedeff spent the whole evening 
trying to get her telephone number! 

Freddie March had a swell time un- 
til Bob Montgomery ran off to the 
William Powell’s party with Diana 
Wynyard and Freddie’s wife (Florence 
Eldridge) and left him without trans- 
portation! And he’s so cute when he’s 
mad! 

But Skeets Gallagher grabbed the 
spotlight when he lead the whole group 
(about 200) in a songfest. 


A Hollywood studio had to put out 
$2.50 in cold cash the other day for a 
wire that was sent collect. It was from 
a lad in Pittsburgh, and read as fol- 
lows: UNDERSTAND YOU ARE IN NEED OF 
NEW TALENT STOP YOU'VE FOUND HIM 
I’M IT. 

Maybe he’s another Tarzan! 


FTER ten years of making sour 
faces so people could laugh, Buster 
Keaton is going to have a try at laugh- 
ing himself, that is, if he’s got any smiles 
left! It’s good-by to picture making, 
and a nice long vacation with buddy 
Lew Cody. Their first stop will be 
Honolulu. And from there, who knows? 


Can you imagine any girl going to a 
luncheon in her slip? Well, Mae Clarke 
did! She had sent her favorite luncheon 
frock to the cleaners with the under- 
standing that it was to be delivered to 
her at the studio. Lunch time came, 
and no dress. So Mae slipped her 
coat over her slip and so to luncheon. 


F there was any possible chance of a 

reconciliation between Estelle Tay- 
lor and Jack Dempsey its ancient his- 
tory now! Estelle and John Warbur- 
ton are like that—and the latest reports 
from the Great White Way are that 
Jack is galavantin’ round with none 
other than Fifi Dorsay! 


Fay Wray continues to get beseech- 
ing letters from an old gent who in- 
sists that he is her father. All he wants 
her to do is to give up her career and 
take care of him! Fay’s father has ac- 
tually been dead for years! Some of 
these old fogies certainly get queer 
ideas. 

Just another example of “it's tough 
to be famous.” 


E glimpsed Jean Harlow and 
Howard Hughes out dancing 
tother night. Jean was all in gray— 
and to judge by the smile on her face, 
everything must be rosy between her 
and Howard again. This romance dates 
back to the filming of “Hell’s Angels,” 
but it’s been cold for a long, long time. 
Or perhaps Jean is just trying to for- 
get her recent sorrow in a little gaiety. 


Diana Wynyard’s home town news- 
paper please copy: Marlene Dietrich 
has taken to smoking big black cigars! 


Ne SHEARER says no pic- 
ture is important enough to keep 
her away from her husband! So she’s 
forsaking her screen career for several 
months to accompany hubby Irving 
Thalberg on his European trip in search 
of health. When Thalberg was so ill, 
Norma was with him constantly, and 
she intends to “stick close” until he’s 
well and strong again. 


Rudy Vallee has just rejected Para- 
mount’s offer to croon in Peggy Hop- 
kins Joyce's picture, “International 
House.’ Says he’s too busy studying 
law! Can you beat such ambition? 


EORGE RAFT and Paramount are 

having trouble. George refused to 
do “The Shame of Temple Drake” (one 
of those meanie roles) so Paramount 
dropped him from the payroll and Jack 
LaRue will step into the part. This 
may be the break LaRue’s been need- 
ing, who knows? And what about Raft? 
He still insists the role was so repulsive 
it would have meant “screen suicide” 
for him. He may take a jaunt over to 
Europe where there’s real dough wait- 
ing for him. 


(Continued on page 114) 


Joanand Doug's 


Separation 


(Continued from page 37) 


were married, Doug was a dreamy, 
poetic youth. He has changed into a 
sophisticated man of the world. 

Joan, during the years of their mar- 
riage, has more and more sought sim- 
plicity. Today, her friends not only 
include the important people of Holly- 
wood, but also a boy in the publicity 
department, the younger actors on the 
lot, a few underpaid writers and a 
script clerk as well. 

And that brings us to Joan’s friends. 
She still has a number of women friends 
—Claudette Colbert, Ann Harding, 
Helen Hayes, Doris Warner. It is the 
hey-hey girl friends of another period 
in her life who have not lived up to 
Joan’s intense brand of loyalty. 

Her closest friends are men—for Joan 
thinks like a man. 


HE has danced and laughed with Ric 

Cortez, Bob Young, Alexander 

Kirkland, Franchot Tone (one of her 
newest leading men). 

Of course, that has all been grist for 
the gossip mill. But what the gossipers 
have failed to record is the fact that 
never has she been alone with any of 
these men on the dancing parties. 
Either Douglas or a party of other peo- 
ple have been along. 

When Joan is “between pictures” she 
loves to laugh and she has an amazing 
sense of the ridiculous. She has found 
laughter with these bright and amusing 
boys. 

Oh, she has tried to solve her prob- 
lem. She has wandered through the 
rooms of her beautiful home trying, 
to think out every angle of the break 
with Douglas that was bound to come. 

Naturally, she thought of her career. 
What would such a break do to her 
as an actress? Two people in private 
life grow apart and get on each other’s 
nerves and they separate. But after 
such an important separation as this 
there is bound to be a storm of gossip, 
and Joan knew that she would be blamed 
for it. 

But she knew that in remaining to- 
gether they were not being fair to each 
other. 

They talked the matter over quite 


calmly. 


Seated in the quiet luxury of their 
enormous living room Joan said, “You 
know, Douglas, that we have got to 
face facts. You know that we can’t go 
on like this—pretending to be happy 
when we're not.” 

“T know it,’ said Doug, “It is not 
fair to you nor to me. We have given 
it every trial.” 

And that was how they decided to 
separate. 

“But we'll be friends?” Joan asked. 

“T couldn’t stand to lose your friend- 
ship,” said Doug. 

“And you never will.” 

And on that note they parted. 

(Continued on page 101) 
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AN AMAZING OFFER! 


OPEN 


Did you get YOURS yet? 


This dainty, non-leakable perfume container has been. enthusi- 
astically received by thousands of fashionable women evety- 
where. Easily carried in the purse, ready for instant use and avail- 
able in six different colors, they are fast becoming an indispensa- 
ble accessory to milady’s handbag. As they make welcome gifts 
for your friends, you will no doubt wish to get more than one. 
Just send your name and address with the top of a LINIT pack- 
age and 10¢ (to cover cost of wrapping and postage) for EACH 
perfume container wanted. Use the handy coupon below. 


RESULTS are IMMEDIATE 
with a LINIT Beauty Bath 


Try the Linit Beauty Bath to make your skin feel zzstantly smooth 
and soft. It leaves an invisible light “coating” of LINIT so that 
dusting with talcum or using a skin whitener will be unnecessary. 
To enjoy this delightful Beauty Bath, merely dissolve half a pack- 
age or more of LINIT in your tub—bathe as usual, using your 
favorite soap, and then feel your skin! It will rival the smooth- 
ness and softness of a baby’s. 

Perfumed LinirT is sold by grocery stores, drug and 
department stores. Unscented 
LINIT in the familiar blue pack- 
age is sold only by grocers. 


SCENTED 


UNSCENTED 


LINIT 


> PpMaewad i The Bathway to a 
DELIGHTFULLY Soft, Smooth Skin 
PERFUMED 
FOR THE BATH is f | RARAAAA PPLPA PLP PP APPO 
bo 4a THIS OFFER EXPIRES NOVEMBER 15, 1933 
Corn Products Refining Co., Dept. MM-5, P. O. Box 171, Trinity Station, New York 
Please send mMe........::cc:cccceeseeeeeseees perfume containers. Color(s) as 
checked below. I enclose §...........amd............ LINIT package tops. 
OD Black 1 Brown O Red OO Blue LJ Green OO Ivory 
INV ZY i noondbberiecocbecb nodiconsegnaccee eooononodbecdocdeceacoseqd yacatina26d5 sabdco30550¢1a080050031ac0oAHaoTHaTaAdEOGAERORGPTCECTLGO se 
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FROCKS 
ad FRIENDS 


Perspiration can Cost 
You Both 


OF 


Under your arms there is a social and 
financial enemy. A social enemy, because 
the odor eminating from arm-pits is posi- 
tively repulsive to your friends! 

A financial enemy, because the acids of 
perspiration stain dresses and fade colors. 
That alone can cost you the best dress that 
you have to your name. 


Odorono Saves your 
Dresses and your Friendships 


Odorono, a physician’s defense against per- 
spiration and its odors, protects you. For 
perspiration must be prevented if you are to 
avoid ruining dresses and offending friends. 
Greasy creams and sticks, temporary pow- 
ders, perfumes, soaps, cannot save you. But 
Odorono is certain; with it your freshness 
is secure. Without it doubts can disturb 
yourmind—perspiration wreck your dresses. 

Choose with confidence the famous Odo- 
rono Regular (ruby red) or the newer In- 
stant Odorono (colorless). Both now have 
the original Odorono sanitary applicator. 


ODORONO 
REGULAR oy 
for use before retiring 
— gives 3 to 7 days’ 
complete protection. 


INSTANT 
é ODORONO 
is for quick use— while 
dressing or at any time. 
1 to 3 days’ protection. 


ODO-RO-NO 
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Life of Gary Cooper 


(Continued from page 65) 


and now the dream was about to come 
true! 

He forgot Hollywood as completely 
as though it had never existed. (He 
had read, upon his return to New York, 
an article in which Lupe was quoted 
as saying she was “through with Gary.” 
Though the press made much of 
it, hinting at reconciliations and “just 
another lover’s spat,’ it was the be- 
ginning of the definite break up be- 
tween Lupe and Gary.) 


WILL skip lightly over the journey 

there,’ Gary told me. “I mention it 
only to show how one may quickly reach 
a spot where he may pull a trigger to 
his heart’s content. We sailed for 
Naples and from there to Alexandria 
where we entrained immediately for a 
two-hour journey to Cairo. Three 
days later we took an airplane for the 
4000-mile flight up the Nile to Nairobi, 
just south of the equator. 

“We flew merely for speed, since the 
journey by boat over the same course 
would have required twenty-two days. 
As we started out before dawn, sun 
helmets were distributed in case we 
should have a forced landing in the 
desert, or worse, the sweltering jungles. 
This served to highly impress upon me 
the hazards of our journey which was, 
in the main, over the darkest part of 
the wilderness. 

“What sights we saw below us! On 
the first day we passed over the an- 
cient city of Luxor, the Valley of the 
Kings and then, later, the famous tomb 
of King Tut-Ankh-Amen. By sundown 
we were at the border of Egypt and the 
Sudan. We spent the night at the vil- 
lage of Wady Halfa at the edge of the 
Nubian desert. It was here, on our 
return trip, that I picked up Talooca, 
my monkey. 


[DUNG the third day of the trip 
I caught my first glimpse of big 
game, a herd of elephants. The pilot 
swooped down within a few hundred 
feet of the herd which immediately 
stampeded in mad fear. It was cute 
to see the way the babies held franti- 
cally to their mother elephants’ tails 
with their trunks, so that they would 
not be left behind. 

“Once safely landed at Nairobi, we 
motored eighty miles to the Preston 
farm which was to be our home for 
several weeks. This spot is at the 
edge of the big game country. Situ- 
ated on the banks of Lake Naivasha, 
at an elevation of 6000 feet, it presents 
remarkable living conditions. The farm 
is surrounded by high mountains, and 
is not unlike California. 

“To the American hunter who has 
tracked many an hour without getting 
close to a wary deer, the Preston farm 
seemed too good to be real. Through 
the farm, on their way to the banks of 
the lake, tracked herd after herd of 
game, and already my finger itched for 
the trigger. Hiking over the farm 1 
saw lake elephants, zebra, water buck, 


impalla, Thomas gazelles and hyenas. 
I tried out my markmanship, imagin- 
ing I was getting a real thrill, but I 
was only starting. 

“For three weeks we rested and pre- 
pared for the hunt. By that time I 
felt I could lick my weight in wild- 
cats. The Count and Countess Frasso 
had joined our party, and it was quite 
a little group of us that finally started. 

“In the company of all these experi- 
enced big-game hunters I felt like a 
bungling novice, for certainly I was 
the greenhorn of the group. There 
were five of us in the hunt, which they 
all insisted, was in my ‘honor’. Our 
safari consisted of twenty blacks to 
act as gun bearers, porters and ser- 
vants. Our caravan comprised five 
light trucks, loaded with supplies and 
the natives .. . and two passenger cars. 
Don’t get the idea that this is ‘dude’ 
hunting; far from it. It’s just sensi- 
ble. Without a motor car, a hunter is 
lost for any lengthy jaunt into Africa. 
There are horses only in a few places. 
They can’t stand up under the heat, 
anyway. One takes a car of some kind 
(by no means swanky) and when the 
end of the car’s possibilities is reached, 
one gets out and walks. 


Were hunting equipment, food sup- 
plies and a hospital kit, we set off 
for the great Tanganyika Territory, 
which is famous for herds of game. 

“The first few days out, it rained 
and rained. Our motors bogged down. 
The mud was as sticky as hot molasses. 
But if we were inconvenienced, I was 
too tickled with the entire adventure 
to notice. Nothing short of an en- 
veloping earthquake would have stopped 
my enjoyment. 

“T got my first crack at game during 
these bogged down days. As the motors 
crept along, I got out and _ hunted. 
My first bag was an oryx. This is a 
large buck with two graceful horns, 
and hunting them is much like shoot- 
ing deer. I don’t know whether every- 
body was merely trying to be nice to 
the ‘novice’ or not, but anyway, I was 
flattered when they told me it was no 
small task to bring one of them down, 
as they are extremely fleet footed. Just 
as suddenly as the rains started, they 
ceased, and we stopped to make camp. 

“Tt would be impossible to give an 
accurate account of all the thrills and 
adventures of our life there. It seemed 
to me that I was in a new world, living 
a new life. Every day I grew stronger 
and happier. But perhaps you would 
be interested in hearing about the great- 
est thrill I encountered on this adven- 
ture of my life? 

“We were hunting rhinoceros in 
Mount Kinya, which is a very difficult 
country for hunting. The brush is 
very solid, ranging from fifteen to 
thirty feet high. You have to work 
your way through . . . and it’s a job. 
I had already seen two rhinos, but I 
didn’t shoot at them because their horns 

(Continued on page 94) 


Beauty Advice 


(Continued from page 73) 


If you saw Joan in person, you would 
notice that her face is shiney. No, I 
don’t mean that the powder has worn 
off her nose. I mean that it is imten- 
tionally shiny. Like a little boy who 
has just been given a good scrubbing. 
And that’s just what has happened to 
Joan’s face, too. It has been scrubbed. 
And this is how she does it: 

Before she goes to bed at night, Joan 
takes off all traces of make-up with a 
good cold cream. She removes the re- 
mains of this with astringent on a cot- 
ton pad. And that’s that. In the morn- 
ing, however, she washes her face with 
lukewarm water and a bland soap. Then 
she uses up an entire cube of ice on her 
face until it glows and tingles. Next, 
with a rough towel, she polishes it— 
and I mean she polishes it! Rubs her 
entire face all over until it gleams like 
an apple that has been polished on the 
grocery man’s sleeve. 

You may have heard about Joan’s 
freckles. She has ’em all right. Lots. 
She makes no attempt to conceal them. 
Maybe you couldn’t get away with this. 
After all, Joan has beautiful features, 
beautiful eyes and lovely hair. And 
when a girl is born with all those bless- 
ings, what’s a freckle or two? Joan 
uses no powder in her daytime make- 
up. And there’s another thing—to ig- 
nore powder you should have beautiful 
features and a very clear, clean outdoor- 
looking skin. 

But Joan does use other make-up. 
She uses a light shade of lipstick and 
follows the natural line of her none too 
small mouth. She has never made up 
her mouth in private life as she made 
it up in “Letty Lynton” and “Rain.” 
And, as you know, she has abandoned 
that over-painted mouth on the screen 
now, too. But, on the other hand, she 
has not returned to the pretty-pretty, 
Cupid’s bow mouth she used to paint 
on herself in the old days. Joan’s mouth 
isn’t small and rosebud-like. It’s big, 
sensuous and has a great deal of char- 
acter. And she makes it up just that 
way. The lipstick goes clear to the 
corners. And she widens the lower lip 
just a tiny, tiny bit. 

Her eyebrows are about the color of 
her hair—brown, with a reddish tinge. 
They need almost no plucking—just a 
few stray hairs from underneath to give 
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is Machine 


on Broke Down 


3000 
- Years Ago 


TODAY A NEW HEALTH HABIT MAY SET IT RIGHT 


REPORT 


Chewing certain tough sub- 
stances every day is absolutely 
essential to the proper devel- 
opment of the teeth, gums, 
jaws and mouth structure: 


1 To supply the masticatory 
exercise important to develop 
the mouth structure properly. 
This is now lacking due to the 
elimination of coarse, tough 
foods from our diet. 


2 To exercise the jaws and 
improve the condition of the 
tooth sockets and teeth. 


3 To increase the flow of sa- 
liva which helps keep the 
mouth and teeth clean. 


4 To help keep the throat 
and mouth and gums in a 
healthy condition by exercise 
which insures a proper supply 
of blood to all tissues. 


Dentyne has exactly the 
right tough consistency to 
give you these results. Thus 
the regular use of Dentyne 
will keep the mouth healthy 
and the teeth white. 


WHEN we stopped chewing tough, 
wild meats and roots, the complicated 
mechanism of the mouth went out of 
kilter. Without sufficient chewing the pro- 
tective devices of the mouth ceased to 
work right. And slowly mankind found 
itself with decayed teeth, malformed 
mouth structures, throat and mouth dis- 
orders which medical science found it 


practically impossible to prevent. 


But now here’s good news. Read the re- 
port on this page. We wouldn’t go back 
to eating tough meats. And it’s hard to 
make ourselves chew raw, wild foods, but 
we would all be delighted to chew deli- 
cious Dentyne every day. And according 
to this report that is just what we should 
do. Every day regularly — just like other 
health habits. 


Why not start this important habit now! 
Let each member of your family chew de- 
licious Dentyne at least once a day for five 
minutes. Tooth brushing—no matter what 


KEEPS TEETH WHITE—Chewing 
Dentyne is an easy way to correct 
many bad conditions. An easy way 
to keep teeth healthy and white. 


them that beautiful clean sweep. For tooth paste or powder you use—gargling, 


daytime, she uses the tiniest bit of brown 
pencil on them. In some photographs 
of Joan you will notice that her brows 
are carefully brushed into that sweeping 
line. In others, you will notice that the 
hairs at the center, nearest the nose, 
are not brushed—they are allowed to 
go anywhere they will. This I like. 
Without being in the least untidy or 
shaggy, it gives a very natural look. 
Joan makes up her eyelashes with 
great care. They are very long. She 
darkens each hair with great precision, 
taking care that the lashes do not mat 
together. She uses brown mascara. 
Only on the upper lashes, however. 


using mouth wash, all good in their place, 
will not do the same fundamental work. 


KEEPS THE MOUTH HEALTHY - KEEPS TEETH WHITE 


CORNS HURT? 
“ees Jane dear, 

mY |havea 

| terrible corn! 
Tell me how 
you removed 

yours So 

quickly and f 

. easily? J 
ST APPLY BLUE-JAY 

my dear. There F 

was no pain at 

all. Just soak 

your foot ten 

minutes, then 

apply Blue- @@ 

Jay, centering 


the pad over 
the corn. 


The pad relieves 
the pressure, { 
stops the pain} 
at once. After 
three days 
remove the 
plaster, soak the 
\foot and lift out 
the corn! It’s 


“ia | _ 
CORN GONE IN 3 DAYS” 
GENTLE - SAFE- PAINLESS! 


Blue-Jay, used by millions for 35 
years, is the invention of a famous 
chemist. Itismade for you by Bauer 
& Black, surgical dressing house 
whose scientific products are usedby 
doctors and hospitals the world over. 
Be kind to your feet. When a corn 
appears remove it with Blue-Jay. 


25c at all druggists. Special sizes for bunions, calluses 


BLUE-JAY 
BAUER & BLACK’S SCIENTIFIC. 
CORN REMOVER 


“or Better Feet’ —Free Booklet contains helpful infor- 
mation for foot sufferers. Also valuable foot exercises- 
Address Bauer & Black, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
MSS 

Name 


Street. = 


City. 


(Pasting thiscoupunonagovernment postcard willsave postage) 
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And these she always brushes outward, 
on a slant, rather than straight up. 
Gives a much more natural look. 

Now, there’s Joan. With a_ shiny 
nose, cheeks and forehead, ready for the 
street. Red-brown hair, enormous blue 
eyes, dark lashes, light red mouth, fair 
skin and freckles. 

Oh yes, just one more point. She 
wears her nails very long and pointed 
(and says just the things you and I say 
when she breaks one) and she uses a 
very dark red polish—which she puts 
on herself—putting it entirely over the 
nail, right to the very end, leaving no 
white edge. 


\ yates Norma Shearer gets made- 
up for the street she always looks 
perfectly stunning—so fresh and clean 
and well-groomed. Of course, Norma 
is a lovely woman but she’s smart 
enough to know how important a care- 
ful make-up is—and you girls can learn 
a big lesson from Norma. Besides tak- 
ing care and time with her face before 
she goes out she always carries with 
her enough extra rouge, powder and 
so on to keep herself looking well- 
groomed. 

Norma’s hair is light brown, her eyes 
are blue-grey, her skin fair. And, inci- 
dentally I believe I’m safe in saying 
her skin is the most delicate in all 
Hollywood. Fine-grained, smooth and 
altogether lovely. That’s why she takes 
such good care of it. She could not, by 
the way, treat it in the healthy, vigorous 
way Joan treats her skin. And don’t 
you, either, if you’re one of those petal- 
skinned girls. 

First of all she uses a good cleanser, 
astringent and powder base. Then she 
uses a little cream rouge on her cheeks. 
This, you know, gives a base for rouge 
that makes it stay on much longer. 
Now she pats the powder on with a 
puff, patting it in all over her face in 
large dabs and then with a tiny, soft 
baby’s brush she brushes off the sur- 
plus powder. This distributes the pow- 
der evenly. 

The dry rouge goes on next—subtly 
used and following the natural line of 
the natural color in her cheeks. (If 
your skin is seemingly colorless, you 
can ascertain where your natural color 
would be by gently pinching your 
cheeks. ) 

Norma’s lips are not so full as many 
of the stars but you would never know 
it, would you? That’s because she ex- 
tends the lipstick—a fairly dark shade 
—hbeyond the natural outlines of her 
mouth. She uses a very clinging lip- 
stick that stays on a long time, but the 
minute it shows signs of wear Norma 
puts on more. 

Norma’s eye make-up is a work of 
art. Although Norma’s eyes are beau- 
tiful and expressive, several stars have 
larger eyes than she. Here’s how she 
applies the make-up. She uses a little 
brown or blue eye shadow on the part 
of her eyelids nearest the temples. This 
extends a trifle farther than the lids. 
Then a tiny line underneath the eye, 
beginning at the middle and extending 
‘+t toward the temple to follow out the 
shadow. Look at the two pictures of 
Norma and see the difference. On the 


upper lashes she uses mascara but none 
on the lower lashes. 

A dark brown eyebrow pencil, fol- 
lowing the natural shape of the eye- 
brows, completes the perfect picture. 


} OW —there are two girls that the 
average girl could copy. And now 
for an individualist ! 

You may or may not approve of 
Clara Bow’s make-up, but you’ve got 
to admit it’s different. When you look 
at her it seems as if she is a study in 
orange color. Her hair is that flaming 
red with orange tints. Her cheeks are 
orange-tinted, her lipstick a dark orange 
and her eyebrows are orange, too. The 
eyes, heavily mascaraed in black, are 
the only accents. She uses a dark eye- 
shadow, too. 

Those eyebrows give her a startling 
look and I heard that the English 
women were amazed at them, for Clara, 
instead of plucking her eyebrows, just 
shaves them right straight off—zut, like 
that—with a razor. “Saves a lot of 
time,” says Clara. 

Then she draws a thin, long (very 
long) line straight across her brow, 
with that reddish orange pencil. I must 
say I do not approve of it for ordinary 
purposes but because Clara is an actress 
and expected to do the spectacular, she 
can get away with it. 

Her lips are full—almost too full, in 
fact—so she does not follow the line 
of her mouth with the lipstick on the 
lower lip. The upper lip she shapes 
into a cupid’s bow. 

Oh yes, and she» makes her lashes 
curl up with one of those eyelash curl- 
ers. And there’s Clara. : 

Constance Cummings is another girl 
with freckles, like Joan, but Connie uses 
an entirely different type of make-up. 
She has reddish brown hair, greenish- 
grey eyes and light brown, naturally 
curly eyelashes. Her skin is fair and 
she accents this fairness by using very 
little rouge. 

Her powder base is an astringent and 
she puts the powder on right over that 
with no cream rouge because she looks 
better with very little rouge. She uses 
the dry rouge in a shade just going into 
the orange (but not Clara Bow’s vivid 
color). On her eyelids she uses brown 
eyeshadow and her lashes take the light 
brown mascara. Eyebrows, too, have 
this same shade. 

Her lipstick is light and follows the 
natural lip line. This style of make-up 
gives Connie a sort of neutral, mono- 
tone look that is decidedly interesting. 
There are no sharp accents about her 
face—all the cosmetics are brownish in 
color and she uses very little of any of 
them so she can keep the pale effect. 


LAUDETTE COLBERT—the vivid 
brunette—on the other hand plays 
up her type to the utmost. Dark pow- 
der, bright red rouge, dark red lipstick, 
dark brown eyeshadow and heavy mas- 
cara. She uses a good powder base, 
pats the powder in heavily, making sure 
that it soaks well into the pores and 
thereby stays on better. 
Her brows are very heavy and so 
she must pluck them, but she is wise 
enough to know that a brunette looks 


} 
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very bald if her brows are just a tiny 
line so she keeps them fairly heavy, but 
neatly groomed. 

Claudette doesn’t need to use an eye- 
brow pencil, except right on the end 
of the eyebrows. Instead, she just 
brushes the brows free of powder with 
—of all things—a pipe cleaner. Yessir, 
she’s found that a grand thing for gen- 
erally cleaning up the face after the 
make-up has been applied. With it she 
takes off the surplus rouge around her 
mouth and also with it she draws an 
imaginary line vertically along the in- 
dentation above the upper lip from the 
tip of her nose to the middle of her 
mouth. Removing the powder from this 
part accents the natural indentation and 
enhances the beauty of the mouth. 

Claudette uses mascara on both the 
upper and the lower lashes but she is 
extremely careful that it does not 
smear. 

And when Claudette Colbert walks 
into a room her vividness draws every 
eye to her. Remember, though—while 
she uses all the make-up in the calen- 
dar, she still does it subtly and never 
looks theatrical. 

So now you know exactly and in 
minute detail just how five of your fa- 
vorites appear before their friends. 


Miss Biddle has had mimeographed 
copies made of several treatments, ex- 
ercises and a diet which may be helpful 
to you. There are treatments for black- 
heads (both dry and oily skin), for 
acne and for the removal of superfluous 
hair. There are exercises for reducing 
various parts of the body. And a sim- 
ple-to-follow, sensible eight-day diet— 
which can be followed for the specified 
eight days or indefinitely, as you like. 
And if you wish to know about some 
delightful manicure accessories—in- 
cluding a platinum finish for nail-tips 
—which have just come to her attention, 
drop a note to Mary Biddle, MopErn 
Screen, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. She'll willingly help you. 


Pickfair 


(Continued from page 58) 


The Chinese goddess of mercy has a 
generous representation among the or- 
naments in this cabinet. You see her 
in amber, turquoise, rose quartz, spin- 
ach jade and blanc-de-chine. 


CROSS from the cabinet is a Dun- 
can Phyfe sofa striped in yellow 
and white; on either side are inlaid 
satinwood tables supporting Rocking- 
ham lamps with taffeta shades in softly 
blended pastel colors. Two more satin- 
wood tables, with Sheraton mirrors of 
Adam design suspended above them, 
are at the entrance to the dining room. 
Antique Venetian chairs upholstered in 
oyster white satin brocade add further 
to the grace of this singular hall. 
On the lower floor, it is to be noted 
that the walls of Pickfair are plain, 
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Smart appearance 


MopERN CLOTHES require a_ gently 
rounded figure to achieve the best effect. 
Fortunately this figure of fashion is also 
the figure of health. So those of us who 
must reduce can gain both health and 
smartness. 


But unless the reducing diet is planned 
with care, vitality and complexions are 
endangered. Meals should contain ade- 
quate “bulk” to prevent faulty elimina- 
tion. Otherwise, skins may become sal- 
low. Eyes lose their brightness. Wrin- 
kles and pimples appear. 


Laboratory tests prove that Kellogg’s 
Att-Bran furnishes the required “bulk” 
—and also supplies vitamin B and iron. 
This “bulk” in Att-Bran is much like 
that found in leafy vegetables. 


Reviey 
ONSTIPAFiSoiy 


Laura La PLANTE, lovely motion-picture star, wears 

metal cloth with precious fur for her evening en- 

semble; and on the beach an utterly simple, hand- 
knitted maillot. 


Enjoy ALt-BraNn as a tasty cereal 
with milk—or cook into fluffy bran muf- 
fins, breads, omelets, etc. Two table- 
spoonfuls daily are usually sufficient. 
How much better than taking patent 
medicines—so often habit-forming. 


Kellogg’s ALt-Bran helps satisfy hun- 
ger without adding many calories to the 
diet. Recommended by dietitians. Sold 


by all grocers in the red-and-green pack- 
age. Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
aC yA RIVI ss 


Filled with valuable beauty-hints, 
and advice on charm and health. With 
special menus for reducing wisely. In 
addition, leading motion-picture ac- 
tresses are shown in ‘‘fashion close- 
ups” wearing the costumes that mil- 
lions of critical eyes will see on the 
screen. Free upon request. 


KELLOGG COMPANY 
Dept. F-5, Battle Creek, Michigan 

Please send me a free copy of your book- 
let, “CHARM.” 


Name 


Address 
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ESTHER RALSTON 
famous Screen Star and 
Beauty authority 
whose exquisite 
hands first won 
her fame. 


EASY fo opph 
cnd so SMART 


says Csther Kilaton 


Moon Glow 
Liquid Nail Polish 


_..and other Moon Glow requisites 
for perfect nail care are the choice 
of discriminating women every- 
where. No finer quality can be had 
at any price! 


5) Beautiful Shades 


‘Natural... Medium...Rose...Carmine 
_..Platinum Pearl. The Smoothest, 
most lustrous, most fasting polish you 
have ever used. 


Other Moon Glow Stems: 


Liquid Cuticle Oil 

Liquid Polish Remover 

Paste Nail White Containing orange stick, emery 

Liquid Nail White boards, cotton, and brushes. 

Ask for generous size bottle at your 
favorite 10c store. 


OLLYWOOD 


MOON GLO 


ALL POLISH 


Moon Glow Cosmetic Co., Ltd. ; 
HOLLYWOOD CALIFORNIA 


Liquid Cuticle Remover 


Manicure Aids... 
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oyster white. Combined with the early 
English crystal chandeliers they give 
an effect of delicious coolness. They’re 
perfect as an offset to the soft colors 
of the furniture and paintings. 

I like to think of this drawing room, 
fit to be the salon of a fastidious queen, 
as belonging to the courageous, spunky 
little Irish girl who won for herself a 
greater love from the public than any 
queen has ever possessed. It’s like a 
beautiful reward for all the years of 
struggle and hardship that Mary put in. 

You go down three steps, and through 
the great mullioned window at the 
farther end you see a fountain playing 
in a formal garden of iris and roses. 
(See page 57.) Somehow, Pickfair 
gives you the feeling of living right 
out of doors. The windows afford either 
amazing panoramas or—toward the 
north—woodland scenes that might be 
from the enchanted Black Forest. 

The windows here in the drawing 
room are deeply recessed. The satin 
damask curtains, with their fringed 
bottoms, and the carpet are oyster white ; 
this color is so pronounced in the room 
that it takes on a lovely pearl gray hue. 
Accented by deep notes of the turquoise 
blue and the yellow, gold and blue of 
the antique French chairs it’s almost 
ethereal in character. When Mary, in 
a simple blue frock, entered the room it 
came to life as if it had been waiting 
for her. She has had many of the 
pieces originally purchased for her own 
room moved down here—which shows 
the unity of Pickfair’s interior ! 

Flowers form a delightful part of 
this place. There’s always a_ profusion 
of them. Great clusters of Canterbury 
bells, ranging in tone from pale pink to 
dark rose and from lavender to purple, 
are arrayed in a white crackle bowl 
which was made to match the grand 
piano. On the low Chinese lacquer 
table in front of the fireplace there’s a 
lalique glass bowl filled with tall talis- 
man roses. And beside it rests the 
white porcelain Kuan-Yin for which 
Mary braved the native quarter of 
Shanghai, considered one of the most 
dangerous spots in any city in the world. 
She had heard about this particular 
statue and she went there alone to get 
it. It was near train time and a frenzied 
Douglas dashed about trying to dis- 
cover where she had disappeared to. 
As he was about to summon assistance, 
in walked Mary—and the Kuan-Yin. 


O N a table beneath a turquoise lamp 
are equally dainty objets dart. 
But what I like best, I think, are the 
old Chelsea and Staffordshire figurines 
marching up the panels on both sides 
of the fireplace. There are crystal cocks 
and other animals on a Louis Quinze 
cabinet in blue and gold, and white 
elephants of assorted sizes on a side 
table. Rockingham lamps with rose- 
white shades and decorated with bows 
of turquoise blue velvet ribbon stand on 
delicately wrought white and gold tables, 
centuries old. Crystal girandoles add 
their soft light in the evening and 
lovely little crystal trees are reflected 
in a large antique mirror. 

Mary Pickford cannot resist beautiful 
mirrors for the reflections they give 


a room. When Maurice, the faultless 
majordomo, announced lunch, we went 
into the breakfast room—the brightest 
imaginable place. (See page 57.) 
Maurice informed me privately one 
day that the servants’ quarters at Pick- 
fair were the grandest he’d ever seen. 
Yes, Mary would be sure to see to 
that, too. The table was arranged with 
a yellow organdie luncheon set and the 
center-piece was really a masterpiece 
of yellow roses, yellow calla-lilies and 
lilies-of-the-valley. I faced the hand- 
some little French mirror over the side- 
board which made a valiant effort to 
include the whole of Beverly Hills in 
its depth. Mary told us how she was 
planning to have large flower boxes 
filled with hydrangeas and hyacinths 
just outside the bay window. Can you 
picture that happy setting on a sunny 
morning? The curtains in this room 
are a fine white muslin; the carpet is 
the same green-blue that’s in the din- 
ing room and in the library immedi- 
ately beyond it. 

Perhaps the most noted room in the 
house—and the one Mary loves best— 
is the dining room. (Page 56.) Here 
she has assembled old pieces from va- 
rious collections. The chairs are white 
and gold Adam; some of them are up- 
holstered in green and white damask 
and some in chintz. Chintz, by the way, 
is introduced into every room in the 
house except Mary’s own bedroom and 
the drawing room. It helps to give that 
jolly country house atmosphere to Pick- 
fair and to lessen the feeling of formal- 
ity. The sideboards are satinwood with 
gold relief and marbleized tops. She 
has the gold compotes and vases from 
Anna Pavlowa’s collection, but the 
thing that interested me most was the 
painting of Mary hanging above the 
fireplace with its famous mirrored door. 
It isn’t a studied pose by any means. 
It’s Mary as you’ve seen her dozens of 
times on the screen. 

Before we leave the dining room, 
there’s a story to tell in connection with 
it. At the time they were extending 
the end of it, it was found necessary to 
cut down a large tree which was ob- 
structing the view. The head gardener 
had the tree nearly felled before he no- 
ticed that a bird had built her nest on 
one of the lower branches. He came to 
Mary about it and she turned to Mrs. 
Requa distractedly. “Oh, what can we 
do? She needs that shelter to hatch her 
eggs!” Just then Douglas strolled into 
the room. They told him about the 
bird. “Why, that’s easy,’ said Doug. 
“We'll just build the tree up again.” 
So they wired the branches back on 
and left the tree intact until the fledg- 
lings were able to fly away. 

The library, with French windows 
opening onto the terrace, is a favorite 
spot. One end is lined with books and 
in front of them is an inlaid table of 
magnificent design. Gold and green 
drapes set off the satin settee, the Louis 
XV chairs and satinwood tables. Above 
one of the tables is an old French 
painting set in a panel edged with gold 
and below it on either side are Eigh- 
teenth Century embroidered needlepoint 
pictures on silk. The whole effect is 
one of richness, luxury and good taste. 
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(os extraordinary how many halls are 
nothing but lonesome passageways ; 
you certainly wouldn’t want to linger in 
them! Mary’s halls invite you to sit 
down and rest. They’re sunny and large 
and wonderfully airy. The one at the 
top of the graceful stairway is like a 
surprise sitting room. (See page 56.) 
You reach the top step—and there it is 
beckoning you. She found a place here 
for the two rich Savanori rugs she pur- 
chased in Paris a few years ago. They 
have a rose and old ivory background 
with a blue border. The semi-glazed 
chintz curtains are in blue and tan with 
roses sprayed across the bottom. A 
couch and several chairs are done in 
the same chintz. There are gold painted 
Adam chairs, a satinwood and fruit- 
wood bureau and a lovely cabinet with 
old fans and porcelains. A white Staf- 
fordshire bowl holds beautiful white 
gladioli. And it’s here too that you 
meet Scotti. Scotti can sing any tune 
you care to whistle for he’s been trained 
to follow in the footsteps of Nugget, 
Mary’s beloved canary who, after a 
final fling traveling around Europe with 
her, died of old age a short time ago. 
There’s a graveyard in back of the 
house where the former pets of Pickfair 
are buried. At present Snooky, a black 
and white spotted pup of no particular 
ancestry; Tony, the terrier cut-up who 
is Mary’s prize, and Peter, the dignified, 
who belongs to Gwen, holds forth in 
the kennels. There’s a picture of Tony 
with Mary on page 55. 

Gwen, as you know, is Mary’s niece. 
A charming young girl who owns a 
charming room with pale taffeta cur- 
tains and French chintz couch and 
chairs. Her bed and bureau are Louis 
Quinze. (Page 56.) 

Mary’s own room is like a dainty 
flower garden. There are no pictures 
except a sweet painting of Mary’s 
mother. Flower panels on the walls. 
The suite consists also of a mirrored 
dressing room and wardrobe room done 
in oyster white, turquoise blue and deli- 
cate pink. When Mary herself showed 
me through I had a privileged view of 
lace that once was Marie Antoinette’s. 
There were rare orchids which Douglas 
had sent her and which she had kept 
alive for nine weeks. She said she in- 
tended to bury them instead of just 
throwing them away. 

Douglas’ wing is all in deep turquoise 
—curtains, carpet and walls. Mary had 
it ready for him when he returned 
from the South Seas, after filming ‘“‘Mr. 
Robinson Crusoe.” And the first thing 
he asked for was his little Chinese man, 
the two-inch figure she had given him 
while they were in the Orient! 

His bedroom is done in French Pro- 
vincial style, massive, hand-carved wal- 
nut pieces. (Page 58.) I counted three 
beautiful photographs of Mary, besides 
the oil painting of her, which he caused 
to be placed about the room. He has a 
figurine of Mary executed by a famous 
sculptress and a small ivory miniature 
of her as well. The recessed windows 
are hung with turquoise blue curtains 
of glazed chintz having a copper trim. 
There’s a terrestrial globe and clock on 
the table that lights up and tells you the 
time in every part of the world—a gift 


“*Listen 
pardner. g 


say 
that!’°° 


Ruth Hiatt, 
Educational Pictures 


“T ain’t aimin’ for no trouble, 
stranger, an’ I reckon you ain't 
neither, but no tenderfoot is gonna 
come into these yere hills an’ tell 
me I don’t know my Hollywood! 


“Say, bo, I been readin’ FILM 
FUN long before you was big enough 
to climb a hoss! And that’s no flim 


flam!”” 


The Koyote Kid’s right, folks! Thar ain’t (oops! she’s 
got us doing it! )—there ‘on’t another magazine on the news- 


stands with as many pretty pictures, winsome wisecracks, 


and novel news-items about HOLLYWOOD as 


cu Fon 


Ask any newsdealer? 
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ANNOUNCING 


the new 


COMBINATION 
PACKAGE of 


KAPAK 


SANITARY 
NAPKIN §S 
AND 


DROME I S 


a positive powder deodorant 
for dusting on sanitary napkins 


HE Federal Trade Commission has 
ruled that no Sanitary Napkin Manu- 
facturer has the right to claim that his 
napkin has any deodorizing qualities. 
We are therefore giving Kapak Buyers 


a positive deodorizing agent, LOTIRIS. 


@ 
FOR personal hygiene for women the 

Kapak and Lotiris combination pack- 
age is the last word in Feminine Dainti- 
ness at no extra cost to you. 

In each package of Kapak Sanitary 
Napkins there is an envelope of Lotiris 
Deodorant — sufficient for dusting on 
Sanitary Napkins. 

Also in each package is a circular 
giving full particulars of the many uses 
of Lotiris for Personal Hygiene. 


EIGHT FOR 


lOF 


IOs 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY AT 


SS.KRESGE CO 


5-10-25 and $100 STORES 


ONE DOZEN 


TO: 
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| when it’s combined with white.” 
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trom Mary. He has a variety of Italian 
prints and on his daybed is an antique 
Italian brocaded spread. The old panels 
on the walls are one of the most attrac- 
tive features about the entrance hall. 
Blue and dark pink flowers are embroi- 
dered on a_ silver-threaded lavender 
background. But the most startling 
thing is Douglas’ Chinese room, They 
had the red lacquer and gold bed shipped 
from the Orient and an old Chinese 
screen converted into a sliding panel. 
It’s very unique. (See page 58. And 
see page 57 for a picture of the Chinese 
gallery in the attic.) It is here that 
his “gang” sleeps when they visit Pick- 
fair—the men, like Tom Gerraghty, who 
have worked with him on so many pic- 
tures. Across the hall are two glorified 
baths. (Look at the one on page 58.) 
One has a tile flooring in vivid Olympic 
blue and a steam room; the other is in 
a softer blue and papered in a novelty 
print. 


ND now—the guest house. The liv- 
ing room is a dream. It’s done in 
Georgian knotty pine and Mrs. Requa 
had the carpet dyed to match the wood. 
On either side of the marble fireplace 
are long doors framing scenes of the 
woods behind the house. There’s a gold 
brocaded sofa and a decorated satin- 
wood table with clever amber bottles 
and Chinese pieces. Loveliest of all is 
the pair of jade trees that Sid Grauman 
gave the Fairbanks. Mingled with the 
jade leaves are flowers of rose quartz, 
coral and amethyst and the buds are 
turquoise. 
On the mantelpiece rests a coral 
Kuan-Yin with a single pearl at her 


breast—the finest figure of the goddess 
that Mary has. She spent an entire af- 
ternoon getting it. The Chinese mer- 
chant refused to sell it to her until he 
was convinced she loved the art piece 
as much as he did! 

The satinwood grand piano has a 
throw of gold brocade and a bowl of 
salmon-pink gladioli is placed on it. 
There is a cabinet of the same wood 
on which stands the silver urn given 
them in Siam. A magnificent Chinese 
screen beside the door to the east bed- 
room once graced the palace of a man- 
darin. 

This east bedroom is done in jonquil 
yellow, turquoise blue and burnt orange 
—a fascinating combination. The yel- 
low wool and damask spread on the 
large bed matches the drapes, and the 
carpet is of the same color. Scatter 
chairs are in the burnt orange and the 
lamps on the tables are old English por- 
celain with cut-out taffeta shades. Old 
English marble-framed mirrors hang 
above fruitwood tables. It’s interesting 
to observe how the French terra cotta 
ornaments pick up the brownish-yellow 
note in the chintz sofa. Perhaps the 
most unusual piece is a Venetian screen 
with ancient Biblical prints. 

Another bedroom in the guest house 
is in the Louis Quinze period. Softly 
blended taffetas, four-poster canopied 
beds, charming French decorations. 

Stepping out the door onto the loggia 
you catch sight of the pavilion at the 
far end of the lawn. Under it are the 
new bath houses and it’s there Douglas 
has his gymnasium—beside the swim- 
ming pool. 

And so we say good-by to Pickfair. 


Claudette’s Dream House 


(Continued from page 74) 


windows. I want lots of windows in my 
house ... in every room. 


WOULDN’T want a house that is 

all chopped up into dinky little rooms, 
either. If Betty Jones can’t have every- 
thing in her house, she’s got to have 
a big living room. It has to have a 
fireplace in it.” Claudette Colbert’s slim 
active fingers flipped through some pho- 
tographs I had taken with me. “See 
this, this massive one in stone? [Td like 
a fireplace like that, if the room could 
stand it. Of course, the room would 
need to be large and it would have to 
be developed in a rugged effect to take 


a fireplace like that. But I would 
like it.” 
Claudette Colbert’s dream house 


grew. “A kitchen would be awtully 
important if you were doing all your 
own work. It ought to be cheerful, too, 
because you'd have to spend a lot of 
time there. I think I’d have mine white 
mostly—ivory, I suppose I mean—with 
all the trim in vivid blue or green. 
Blue is lovely in a kitchen .. . I think 
I’d have blue. It’s so clean looking 
lean 


and yet charming—-and practical. 

She had ideas in plenty on bedroom 
and bath. In fact, I should make them 
both plural. For Claudette Colbert said, 
“If you have the space, I do believe 
that a woman should have a room of 
her own. No husband likes a fluffy 
room, and women do like them—for 
bedrooms anyway. I like French bed- 
rooms; I like the ruffles and the fem- 
ininity of them. I’m sure no man does, 
though. I think a man would be hap- 
pier even in a smaller room where his 
clothes and things don’t get mixed up 
with his wife’s belongings and where 
powder isn’t strewn around in the wrong 
places. And that two baths idea is cer- 
tainly an excellent one if, of course, 
you can afford it.” 


[2 you can afford it! We started out 
to see what bargains architects might 
be offering that would come closest to 
Claudette’s ideal of a home. It had to 
be a house you could afford. Here's a 
plan for the Dream House: 

A stone house would be what Claud- 
ette would like. The picture of the 
house on page 74, looking like an old 


' 
| 
' 


English print, shows you why, with its 
field-stone front wall and its massive 
chimneys of the same material. If you 
were building in a rocky section, you 
would find that the field-stone round 
about which your stone masons would 
use would help give that further feel- 
ing of “making the house belong to the 
spot.” 

See how the stone wall at the right 
slopes down to the garden gate; that’s 
the way this type of design “ties to the 
ground to give that settled look.” It 
gives that real “belonging” look. 

Quite a lot of money may be sliced 
off the cost of this house by developing 
these stone walls in a rough stucco, 
combining very naturally with the half 
timber section around the dormer win- 
dows at the eave line of the roof. Al- 
most all old English houses are distin- 
guished by these great half-timbers, and 
the present day cost of stucco is very 
low. 

Claudette demanded a _ big living- 
room. This one measures 22 feet, 6 
inches long by 14 feet wide, and its 
windows on three sides certainly would 
catch that sunshine coming and going. 
So would all the other rooms in the 
house, for every one has cross ventila- 
tion or windows on two sides. 

Wouldn’t you love to lounge on some 
of that comfy English furniture which 
Claudette talks about in front of that 
great fireplace in the corner of the liv- 
ing room? And on summer days, the 
French doors at its side would open to 
take you out on the veranda for tea 
with a friend or for a cool rest over- 
looking the lawn. 

Speaking of sunshine—that oriole 
window perched on the upper wall at 
the right just reaches out on three sides 
to draw the sun into an upstairs bed- 
room. So does the three-sided bay win- 
dow in the dining room at the rear of 
the house. 

Notice the efficient kitchen that 
Claudette would have “mostly in white, 
with blue trim because blue is so clean- 
looking.” The sink and its drainboards 
extend under the casement window. 
Cupboards are built in for dishes and 
pots and pans, and the stove is so placed 
that cooking fumes are carried off into 
the chimney. Ample space left, you'll 
see, for automatic refrigeration of either 
the gas or electric type. 

“That two baths idea is certainly a 
good one if you can afford it,” says 
Claudette. And there are the two baths, 
one attached to the master bedroom of 
the house and the other situated in the 
hall near the other two bedrooms. 


How do you like this Dream House? 
Would you care to build it for your fam- 
ily? Working drawings and specifications 
are available at low cost if you will write 
and ask MopERN SCREEN about them. It 
is estimated that the stone house will cost 
between $9,500 and $11,500 to build, ac- 
cording to labor charges and material costs, 
which vary in different parts of the coun- 
try. By some careful changes this cost 
may be reduced; and Mopern ScREEN is 
prepared to suggest and help you. Or if 
you want to know about some other type 
house or one to cost more or even less 
money, write us of your desires. Address 
Miss Jennie Moore, in care of MoprerRN 
ScREEN, 100 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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tonic. 


OR years doctors prescribed beer to put flesh on skinny, 
But now, thanks to a new 
scientific discovery, you can get even better results—put on 
firmer, healthier flesh than with beer—and in a far shorter time. 

Not only are thousands quickly gaining beauty-bringing 
pounds—but other benefits, too. Muddy, blemished skin be- 
Constipation, poor appetite, 
lack of pep, vanish. Life becomes a thrilling adventure. 


2 greatest body-builders in 1 


This amazing new product, Ironized Yeast, comes in pleasant 
little tablets. It is made from specially cultured, imported 
beer yeast—the richest yeast known—which by a new process 
is concentrated 7 times—made 7 times more powerful. 

But that is not all! This marvelous, health-building yeast 
is then scientifically zronized with 3 special kinds of iron which 
strengthen the blood, add abounding new pep. 

Day after day, as you take Ironized Yeast, watch flat chest 
develop, skinny limbs round out attractively, complexion clear, 


rundown men and women. 


comes fresh, radiantly clear. 


indigestion fly away—you’re a new person. 


Skinniness dangerous 
Authorities warn that skinny, anemic, ner- 
vous people are far more liable to serious 
infections and fatal wasting diseases than 
the strong, well-built person. So begin at 
once to get back the rich blood and healthy 
flesh you need. Do it before it is too late. 


Results guaranteed 

No matter how skinny and weak you may 
be, this marvelous new Ironized Yeast 
should build you up in a few short weeks 
as it has thousands of others. So success- 
ful has it been in even hopeless cases that 
it is sold under an absolute money-back 
guarantee. If you are not delighted with 
the results of the very first package, your 
money instantly refunded. 


ES 


Thousands gaining 5 to 15 lbs. 
in a few weeks with new double 
Richest imported beer 
yeast concentrated / times and 
combined with iron 


IF | ONLY WE r 
REN'T SO 
SKINNY AND WEAK ['p 


HAVE A CHANCE WITH You 


Only be sure you get genuine Ironized 
Yeast, not some imitation that cannot give 
the same results. Insist on the genuine, 
with “I Y” stamped on each tablet. 


Special FREE Offer! 


To start you building up your health right 
away, we make this absolutely FREE offer. 
Purchase a package of Ironized Yeast at 
once, cut out the seal on the box and mail 
it to us with a clipping of this paragraph. 
We will send you a fascinating new book 
on health, ‘‘New Facts About Your Body”, 
by a well-known authority. Remember, 
results are guaranteed with the very first 
package—or money refunded. At all drug- 
gists. TIronized Yeast Co., Dept. 35, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Kvenifyou 
can afford*1.00 


It S smart to buy 
these CLOPAY 
fibre SHADES 
at 10c EACH! 


: Youre a wonder, Kate. 
| These lO-cent fibre « 
| shades look grand. Ls 


Sy 8 


| | got the idea from 
Mrs. Durand. She 
can buy $10 shades 
if she wants them. 


ON’T put up with dingy, cracked 

window shades another day. Get 
beautiful new CLOPAY Fibre Shades 
for 10c each! Because of their tough, 
long fibre and patented crepe texture 
CLOPAY Shades won’t pinhole, crack 
or curl. Beautiful plain colors, and the 
very newest two-tone chintz patterns 
you can’t get in old-style shades cost- 
ing 10 times as much. At 5c and 10c 
stores everywhere. 


GET THESE SAMPLES! 


Send 3c stamp for interior decorating booklet 
containing 10 actual swatches of latest shade 
colors and patterns. Address Clopay Corpora- 
tion, 1223 York St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


7 


Save Your Clothes 
From Moths! 


2 Oc for this extra- 


heavy SENTINEL 
light-lined Moth-Proof 
Bag. 


At S. S. KRESGE 
Stores 


Extra large, extra 
heavy, light-lined ce- 
darized stock. 60’ x 
27” x 4’. Protects 4 
large garments from 
moths, dust, dirt, fad- 
ing. Garments remov- 
able without damaging 
bag. 


e 
ROR See 


KRESS SUPER VALUE: The new white- 
lined GARDMORE Moth-Proof Bag. A luxu- 


rious, heavy bag. Large size. Extra 

strong. Holds 4 garments. At S. H. Cc 
Kress Company Stores... 
pe 
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Adventurous Life of Gary 


(Continued from page 86) 


weren't the suitable size for trophies. 

“The back horn is always the same 
length, but the front horn sometimes 
runs up to about forty-six inches. A 
twenty-inch horn is a good trophy. 
When shooting at a rhino you usually 
aim for the heart, which is immediately 
behind the shoulder. If you hurt, or 
break one of the legs of a rhino, oddly 
enough it doesn’t seem to bother him. 
He can go almost as well on three legs 
as on four. 

“We picked up the tracks of a rhino 
one morning about dawn. We knew 
he was quite near .. . the spoor was still 
fresh and of a pretty good size. We 
tracked him for about two hours and 
finally, after zig-zagging back and 
forth, crawling on our hands and knees 
through this thick brush, we heard a 
twig snap about a hundred yards ahead 
of us. We circled around until we got 
so close that we could hear his massive 
jaw chewing. The brushes were terri- 
bly thick and we had to be very care- 
ful not to make any noise. 

“Jack, an Englishman, and- I were 
alone. Finally, after some more noise- 
less crawling, I looked up and saw the 
rhino. Its back was towards us. 

“The animal was just a few yards 
from me, and his big jaw was still 
moving. There was no draft at all 
that day. The wind was from the 
rhino to me, which was lucky, because 
he was unable to get our scent. I 
he had it would have been just too 
bad for us! We crouched there for 
about eight minutes, hardly daring to 
breathe. We were terribly cramped, 
but ready for the fray. A few seconds 
later the animal turned enough for us 
to notice that the horn was short—only 
about fifteen inches. We were in a 
good rhino country, so we decided to 
pass him up. 

“Tf he had seen us and had decided 
to charge, we wouldn’t have had a 
chance to get away. We were unde- 
cided whether to shoot, for our own 
protection, or just sit still hoping that 
he would move on without seeing us. 
We waited, and finally the rhino moved 
on, and we crept backwards—inch by 
inch—into safety. 


E picked up another track later. 

We followed it down into a valley, 
and soon heard a crackling sound about 
sixty yards away. We immediately 
tried to get down wind to it. The only 
way was to stalk through some tall 
tullies. Every time we got te a big 
tree we would stop and look back... . 
spotting the trees for protection. We 
moved on and on. The trees started 
getting thinner and thinner and farther 
apart. 

“Finally there was nothing but tullies. 
Suddenly we heard a terrific snort, and 
wham! The big brute got our scent 
and charged! But not right at us. 
Luckily we were cross wind on ac- 
count of a creek, so the rhino just 
missed us. He was only ten yards from 


us, but we couldn’t get a shot at him. 
But that was the biggest thrill I had 
during the whole trip. 

“He must have charged for six or 
seven hundred yards because we heard 
him crashing through the tullies for a 
long time. We worked ahead and 
picked up his trial, and found a tree 
twenty-five inches at the base that he 
had hit and broken in three places 
when he was on his hurried way. 

“There were other exciting adven- 
tures. When my first lion got away 
from me, I experienced the same bitter 
disappointment that most actors feel 
when they lose a role in a big picture. 

“T ran for miles trying to catch a 
cheetah, and bring it back alive. I 
learned many secrets of the big game 
hunters, and feel that when I go back 
again I will not be such a greenhorn. 

“T learned that zebras are too easy to 
shoot at, and one bags them only to 
add to a collection, and not for the 
sport of the thing. I learned that of 
all the animals of the jungle the hyena 
is the most loathsome. Believe it or 
not, and I don’t want to spoil any il- 
lusions you may have about the beasts, 
they seldom laugh. 

“However, one night after I had taken 
a shot at one of the whooping things, 
a pack of them came back to the out- 
skirts of the camp and made a noise 
that sounded suspiciously like the razz- 
berry! The whole camp laughed. 


E made many camps, pressing far- 

ther and farther into the jungle 
until, at last, it seemed to me that we 
must have reached the ends of the 
earth. At dusk we could hear the 
grunting of lions, not more than a 
hundred yards distant. 

“When the fires flared in a circle 
around the camp, the light reflected in 
the eyes of the wild beasts beyond. It 
looked like thousands of eyes peering 
at us out of the darkness. Yet there 
is an eerie beauty about the whole 
thing that makes everything else in life 
seem trivial and unimportant. 

“There were moments out there in 
those black jungle nights when I felt 
I could never return to the petty trials, 
tribulations and artificialities of Holly- 
wood life. 

“Man is only cheating himself when 
he robs his life of adventure,’ said 
Gary. “The ruts and the ties of civil- 
ization hamper the spirit of man, make 
him timid. If nothing else, my jaunt 
into Africa taught me to have a sense 
of values, of which I can never be 
robbed. I know that I am my own 
master. I know that luxuries and the 
hot house tidbits of life which are part 
and parcel of the movie game, are not 
truly important to me. I was born with 
the roving fever and a pulse that quick- 
ens at the very mention of adventure. 
I have a hunch that when I am at the 
end of my road, Hollywood will have 
been but only one, and not one of the 
most important, episodes of my life!” 


Charm Gossip 


(Continued from page 76) 


somebody tells you that you have a 
peaches and cream complexion, as you 
would have been a year ago. Just be 
grateful. 


@ Trust Joan Bennett to think of 
something unique and lovely in the way 
of a luncheon. That girl is positively 
getting famous for her beautifully ar- 
ranged tables. This was a water lily 
luncheon. And when the six guests 
trooped into her sun-lit dining room 
everyone said, “Oh!” The lunch set 
was yellow organdie, and green china 
was used. As a centerpiece Joan had 
four Dresden china swans floating on 
a lake that was an oval mirror. They 
were filled with fragrant pale yellow 
and white water lilies. And her menu 
carried out the theme. 


Jellied chicken broth in green 
water lily cups 

Potato soufflé moulded in a water 
lily shape with green peppers for 
leaves 

A delicious salmon loaf that 
added color contrast 

Ice cream in the form of water 
lilies and petit fours with green 
icing. 

It’s easy to make a similar lunch set 
yourself of the organdie and, of course, 
another flower in season could be used 
as a motif. Vases in the shapes of birds 
are the latest thing for table decorations. 


@® Would you believe those three fa- 
mous sisters, Loretta Young, Sally 
Blane and Polly Ann not only look 
beautiful but cook beautifully? Really, 
I mean. Recently Loretta served her 
guests with a salad she had made her- 
self. And if you want something de- 
licious. . . ! It’s tomato aspic with 
anchovies. 

Heat two cups of canned tomato juice. 
Add one tablespoon of sugar and one 
teaspoon of salt. Add juice of one 
lemon and a dash of tobasco sauce. Add 
one and a half tablespoonfuls of gelatin 
—which has been soaked in cold water. 
Dissolve all and strain. Pour into 
moulds. When ready to serve, unmould 
and place on cold lettuce. 

If the anchovies are to be used (it 
can be made without, if you prefer) 
select the small, curled kind. Pour your 
moulds half full of the salad mixture 
and let it set. Then add the anchovies, 
cover with more salad mixture and 
chill in the refrigerator. Serve with a 
mound of yellow mayonnaise on top. It 
makes a delectable dish. 


@ Here is the most important bit of 
news in months. Important because all 
the latest evening gowns reveal the 
backs in a way that dismays—if you 
haven’t a good back. Benita Hume is 
credited with having the most gorgeous 
pair of shoulders and spinal column in 
filmdom and that is saying something! 
Here is her secret. She stretches. She 
does it the first thing in the morning 
and the very last thing at night. 
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Lilian Beed at Such Holl 


“WHEN STRANGERS MARRY” 


Colarhia Pichures 


; {Sk a Be 
Don’t envy the beauty of movie stars! Often their beauty is 


enhanced by clever make-up. You, too, can have a satiny 
soft skin, tempting red lips, and an alluring fragrance 
about you, if you use Blue Waltz face powder, lipstick, 
and perfume, all scented with the irresistible Blue Waltz 

fragrance. Convenient 10c sizes in your 5 and 10c store. 


PoE OR UME 
FACE POWDER 
EP eS poh ek 
CREAM ROUGE 
EYE SHADOW 
BRILLIANTINE 
TALCUM POWDER 
COLD CREAM 


ply glorious. 


HELEN TWELVETREES 


Lovely blonde star 
of RKO-Radio Pictures 


GOLDEN SHAMPOO 


HENNA SHAMPOO 
wes 


alive with glowing color tone 
and youthful sparkle! That's what 
these new Nestle products mean 
to every woman. For blonde hair 
that is dull, drab or faded, the 
Golden Shampoo... nota 
bleach ... restores natural 
lustre and keeps the hair 
from becoming dark. The Henna 
Shampoo ... not a dye... 
glorifies darker shades of hair, 
imparting brilliant highlights and 
enchanting, shimmering softness. 


Your nearby 5 & !0c store sells Nestle hair specialties. . the new GOLDEN SHAMPOO and HENNA 
Cc SHAMPOO, as well as the long famous NESTLE COLORINSE, SUPER SET and HOT OIL SHAMPOO. 


THE NESTLE-LE MUR CO., NEW YORK 
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neater hair 


=" HOUSANDS of women are buying Sensation 

Hair Nets to keep their hair neater and 
beautiful all day. Also to keep their wave 
in place all night. To act as a sanitary safe- 
guard in home and office. Sensation Hair 
Net offers the two-fold advantage of fine 
quality at an exceptionally low price. Made 
of human hair. Double mesh. Cap shape. 
Natural shades. 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY AT 


SS.KRESGE CO 


5-10-25 and $1OO STORES 


/ New 
Thrill! 


YOUR 
PHOTO 


or Snapshot 
Enlarged Into a 
Beautifuliy Colored 


A 160-Piece interlocking Personal 
Jig Saw Puzzle. Size 919x114, in- 
cluding a studio finish enlargement 
size 10x12 ready for framing, fer only 
$1.50 or $5 for 4 sets. Fun for grownups 
and kiddies. An ideal gift. Send snapshots 
or negatives today (any size, any number of 
subjects). Enclose $1.50 for Complete Set or 
$5.00 for 4 sets. Send cash, money order or 
sf check plus 10c for postage and packing. 
(Original photos returned) 


Homecraft Institute, 303 W. 42nd St. N. ¥.C., Dept. E13 
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Hollywood Dares to Break Rules 


(Continued from page 83) 


Regardless of my prejudice, mourn- 
ing is opposed to the premise upon 
which other social laws are based. At 
other times, at any cost, we’re required 
to suppress our personal feelings imme- 
diately they turn unpleasant and likely 
to affect others. 


HE separate houses Claudette Col- 

bert and Norman Foster occupy are 
an old story. But they belong in any 
story of Hollywood’s courage. This 
couple, honestly believing they are hap- 
pier living as they do, stand up to the 
gossip that eddies around them. 

For too many years entirely it was 
assumed there were two groups of 
women. Attractive women. They were 
described as charming and their praises 
sung by men. Smart women. They were 
described as estimable—Heaven help 
them—and their praises sung by other 
women. 

Aware of the prejudice about women 
wise in the ways of business, the pub- 
licity department that first guided Mary 
Pickford’s bright destiny credited the 
mother Mary loved so well with the 
business acumen of the family. But 
those who know Mary and who have 
worked with her have always found 
her more than equal to making her own 
decisions. 

Today Hollywood beauties are frank 
about being excellent business women. 
They talk intelligently too, even when 
the conversation concerns itself with 
politics or finance. And in their spare 
time—the little they have of it—they 
read the new books and study at least 
one language. 

Hollywood has entirely destroyed the 
old belief that beauty and brains aren’t 
compatible. And proved you don’t have 
to be a clinging vine for men to cling. 
If you understand what I mean. 


HEN kings were kings it was 
those at court who influenced fash- 


* 


While Doug, Jr., 


was in New York, Joan lunched with William Haines. 


ions and customs. Let a_ beautiful 
duchess wear a hat of crushed violets 
and half the women in the kingdom 
ordered hats of crushed violets the very 
next day. And hoped to look as beau- 
tiful as the duchess. Let a glamorous 
favorite fly in the face of tradition and 
a thousand would do likewise. 

Marlene Dietrich is photographed at 
a grand opening in a man’s tuxedo. 
Within the week an exclusive New 
York shop advertises a man’s tweed 
suit with regulation trousers as well as 
a skirt, advocating it for slim young 
things. 

It was Garbo who gave us pill box 
hats and evening gowns cut high in 
the front. 

Joan Crawford introduced the sleeve- 
conscious Letty Lynton mode. 

As for customs Was it really 
only a few years ago a famous Star, 
announcing she was expecting a baby 
several months hence, proceeded to go 
about quite the same as before until 
what was at that time a shockingly 
short period before her baby was born? 

Since then a dozen other stars as well 
as young wives all over the country 
have announced their babies well in ad- 
vance of their arrival and continued to 
live a normal life, socially and profes- 
sionally, until several weeks before their 
babies were born. Until now this pro- 
cedure is accepted within the realm of 
physical possibility as well as within 
the far more restricted realm of good 
taste. 

The pattern changes. Life today is 
much too crowded to be complicated by 
rules made to serve another age and 
generation. 

Hollywood has the wisdom to see 
this. 

Hollywood has the courage to break 
such rules. 

Hollywood has the following to es- 
tablish new rules in the bargain. 

I’m for Hollywood. 


Harmless enough—yet it meant an old social custom broken. 


Story et 
Cavalcade 


(Continued from page 42) 


hand—not quite in the right direction— 
and said: “Hello, Frank Lloyd!” Lloyd 
was absolutely overcome. It was some 
seconds before he placed the man as 
Peter Smith, a former assistant to the 
director while working at Paramount 
Studios in 1917! The man had gone to 
war and they hadn’t seen each other 
since. 


Se do you recall the great dramatic 
heights to which the picture took 
you during the theater scene? Remem- 
ber, the men of England had gone to 
fight the Boers, particularly to save a 
besieged viliage in Africa called Mate- 
king? 

Well, those theater scenes were made 
at the dilapidated old Mason Opera 
House in Los Angeles. The crowds 
were in their seats, the orchestra was 
playing, the dancers were on the stage. 
Lloyd had a hunch that when the mo- 
ment arrived that the “audience” would 
know what to do... so he didn’t tell 
them what was to come. He wanted 
their natural and spontaneous reaction 
to the news that “Mafeking has been 
relieved.” 

The show progressed, as you remem- 
ber, through about half of the second 
act when suddenly the stage manager 
rushed from the wings and, holding his 
hands aloft, yelled: “Mafeking is re- 
lieved !” 

Lloyd got the natural reaction he 
had tried for! 

No sooner were the wotds “Mafeking 
is relieved” out of the stage manager’s 
mouth than the trombone player in the 
orchestra pit stood up and shouted, 
“Thank God for that!” 

Lloyd was flabbergasted! The scene 
had been perfect until this musician 
| ruined it! He rushed down to ask him 
. his reason for such an outburst. He 
received this answer: 

“Thirty-two years ago, I was play- 
ing in an orchestra in a London theater 
| ... during the second act a man rushed 
from the wings and shouted ‘Mafeking 
is relieved,’ and when the same thing 
happened ‘sday I subconsciously did 
exactly what I had done on that night 
| so long ago! I’m sorry my actions 
spoiled the scene, but I assure you. I 
h didn’t do it intentionally.” 

Everyone who had anything to do 
with the making of Cavalcade gave 
everything he had to the production. 
Just two days after Diana Wynyard 
came on the picture she had caught the 
feeling of the entire troupe to the extent 
that she wanted to make her part the 
greatest of its kind. She would have 
none of the recognized methods of “age- 
ing” for the screen. She wanted no 
cane, no tremble. She argued that an 
old person is merely a tired person, and 
sold Lloyd on the idea of putting lead 
on the soles of her shoes as she was 
supposed to grow older. 

“We started the last scenes (where I 
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DRESS YOUR 
TABLE WITH 
Roylace Doylies 


In the finest homes, hostesses use Roylace 
Paper Doylies as an added touch in their 
table service. Lovely in their designs of ex- 
quisite real lace, they save linens and costly 
laundry —and make the simplest dish a 
“party dish!” 

The vogue for paper doylies has extended 
beyond the breakfast nook. Use them under 
appetizers, fruits, cakes; use them to enhance 


2 
parse ea RY 

Pea rge 
eey ‘ Sas 


If you can’t get the 
MOVIE MIX-UP 


you want at your Kress 
store or newsstand, 


fill out this coupon =» 


and send it with 1Oc in 
stamps or coin 


(15cin Canada--coin only) 
to 
Dell Publishing Company 
100 Fifth Avenue 
New York City. N. Y. 


Roulace 


Paper Doylies — 
—and shelf papers 


x 


your bridge table sandwiches and drinks. 

Roylace doylies are always crisp, fresh, and 
so inexpensive you can afford to use them 
liberally. Offered in many dainty patterns; 
all sizes and pastel tints as well as white... 
they will fic any decorative color scheme. 

At 5 & 10c stores, stationers, department stores, 
etc. Always look for the transparent envelope with 


the famous name, ‘‘Roylace.’? The Royal Lace Paper 
Works, Inc., 842 Lorimer Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


In Shelf Papers insist on Roylace, 
too. The new Double-edge, Cloth- 
lykepaperis four timesas 
strong and costs the same— 5c. 


And see 
long it takes you to put your 
star together. It’s 
tainment for a party, and lots 


how 


Try it tonight! 
great enter- 


more fun than solitaire. 


Get a Movir Mix-Up today— 


1O¢ 


At the nearest §. Hl. 
Kress Store or News- 
stand. They’re only 


| Dell Publishing Co., Ine. 
| 100 Fifth Avenue 
| New York City, N. Y. 


| Please send me the Movie Mrx-Upes which I 
| have checked below. I am enclosing 10c¢ in 
| stamps or coin for each one I am ordering. 
| (15e apiece for Canadians—coin only.) 

i (J Norma Shearer 

| (1 Gary Cooper 

| CL] Greta Garbo 

— Clark Gable 


Print NAME beressncneebaedstrcic see eeleiceciere 
STREET ADDRESS.............0ccecccscecesccccce 
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ACTUAL 


SIZE 


for this large size BO 
NEW superior X Cream Deodorant. 


Its smoother, daintier and safer. 


1@ Sold at the better Five and Ten cent stores 


REMOVES ALL BODY ODORS 


CHARACTER READING CHAR 
Worth. §°° Complete 


eA “get acquainted” gift from REJUVIA, the favorite 
lipstick of more than a million women. A complete 
17 x 22’ scientific character reading chart absolutely 
FREE to you. 
Study your sweetheart’s character.e Analyze your 
friends e Learn what you are, and why youaree You 
will be amazed with the mysteries that this chart will 
reveal to you. 
Mail your name and address on penny post card. No 
cost. No obligation. SEND NOW TO Rejuvia 
Beauty Labs., Inc., Dept. E-42, 395 Broadway, 


Try REJUVIA Lipstick today, velvet smooth, per- 
manent waterproof, indelible, in correct shade for your 
Individual complexion. A tested quality full size 


lipstick for only 10 cents at most Sc and 10c Stores. 


LOOK AT THIS! 


Of all the feminine stars in Holly- 
wood, whose clothes do you think 
are the most fascinating ? 

Which stars have the most effec- 
tive flair for chic? The most en- 
vious clothes sense ? 

Lilyan Tashman ? Claudette 
Colbert? Kay Francis? 

All three are noted for their 
Lilyan for being the 
most dashing. Claudette for her 
French chic. And Kay for that ex- 
tra “stunning” something. 

Next month, in Modern Screen, 
you will find the new spring and 


smartness. 


summer wardrobe of one of these 
Flocks of fascinating new 
dresses—smart new evening things 


stars. 


—and the last word in accessories. 
You will be simply thrilled at 
those clothes. 
Which star will it be? Can you 
guess? 
DON’T FORGET ! 
NEXT MONTH! 
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was very old) about eleven in the morn- 
ing,” laughed Diana, “and they lasted 
on until eight that night. By five o’clock 
I had thrown the lead weights away. I 
was so tired actually that I must have 
appeared to be at least eighty!” 


HERE may have been some ques- 

tion in your mind as to how the 
Titanic in the film was made to move. 
For what appeared to be the Titanic 
was merely a movie set unmovable. 
Actually, this particular illusion took 
over three days of experimenting to 
accomplish. Finally they hit upon a 
solution. Director Lloyd had a long 
ramp built from the ground near the 
front of the boat up to the center of 
the rail on the third deck. By propell- 
ing the camera slowly upwards : 
and towards the back of the boat at the 
same time ... there was created the 
perfect illusion of the “boat” moving 
forward! In place of the boat moving 
ahead, the camera was actually moving 
backwards, which makes for the same 
optical result ! 

For the larger mob scenes (the Arm- 
istice Day celebration for instance) as 
many as twenty-five hundred actors 
were used at once. It is not generally 
known that this is the largest number 
of people ever used in a talking picture. 
but the records will prove the statement ! 

The various methods of controlling 
so many people made it appear as though 
there were thousands more than were 
actually employed. Loud speakers were 
used to start the scenes and such de- 
vices as lights and flag signals were 
used after the action had started. 


‘eee were always two cameras 
in use, situated at widely separated 
points, but pointed at the same object. 
The cameras and the object forming a 
triangle, with the two cameras at the 
bottom and the distant object at the top. 
Between, moved the extras. Five as- 
sistant directors were stationed on either 
side of the triangle to keep the people 
moving. Groups would be sent through 
the “lines” from one side and, once 
across the camera range would be turned 
about (by another assistant) and started 
back across the lines again. 

The main reason for your conclusion 
that there were “thousands” of people 
in those scenes was the fact that the 
placing of the cameras and their com- 
mon focal point allows the audience to 
believe that “there are thousands of 
people present that aren't in the pic- 


ture.” This is created by the simple 
method of never showing the edge of 
the crowd. Since you are unable to see 
the limits of the crowd, there are no 
limits ! 

Did Bridges actually get hit by the 
fire engine? No! It was a dummy. 
You may have come to that conclusion 
—but we'll wager there is still some 
doubt in your mind. The “action” of 
the dummy when the engine hit it was 
so real that there was doubt even in 
Hollywood as to how the miracle of 
perfect illusion was accomplished. The 
preparation for this scene took a great 
deal of time. It was realized that a 
dummy must be used, but no ordinary 
dummy would do. The public had been, 
long since, fed up with the dead weight 
look of a movie dummy. 

After much thought, Lloyd conceived 
the idea of filling the inside of the 
dummy with thousands of small springs. 
This was done and when the scene was 
made the audience was surprised to see 
the dummy move naturally as it struck 
the ground! 


There are countless other little stories 
of the studio life during the making of 
this great picture. The story of the 
veteran who was hired to play the part 
of a slacker, and after the scene was 
completed, begged the director HOE A) 
chance to wear a uniform in the picture 
—just once! Of the little girl in the 
picture who refused to throw a toy at 
her playmate because, as she said, “It 
isn’t good manners and I just couldn't 
do it!” Or the time when the same 
little girl spoiled a scene by yelling at 
the top of her voice: “Aren’t we having 
fun!’—right in the middle of a scene. 


But there is no more time. The battle 
is over, “Cavalcade” has won the victory 
that gave us a great picture and saved 
a huge studio from disgrace! 


Just yesterday, I asked Lance Baxter 
to take one more trip around the huge 
stages and sets used for “Cavalcade.” 
It was a pity! Already, one of the little 
“English shops” had been done over 
to resemble a “Chinese Chop Suey,” 
the “Pub” had been transformed into a 
five-cent movie house for another 
picture. 

“You know,” smiled Baxter (the 
technical advisor on “Cavalcade’”’) I 
hate to see the old set go. I’ve worked 
on over sixty pictures in Hollywood... 
but there was something different about 
this one... there was really something 
fine about this set and I'll miss it!” 


What Became of Bushman? 


(Continued from page 59) 


HEN what has he done with his 

life? He resorted to the last stand 
of the has-been—the small “quickie” 
companies. He played secondary roles 
under directors whom once he could 
have hired and fired. He collected small 
salaries from men whom once he could 
have bought and sold many times over. 


Working in a “quickie” company is 
the greatest humiliation that a once 
great star can suffer. Bushman suffered 
all of the pain to which the spirit is 
subject. 

He did other things—radio talks in 
which his old glory was partially re- 
vived by a silver tongued announcer 


who said he was the great star, Francis 
X. Bushman. But seated in the radio 
studio waiting to step before the micro- 
phone Bushman knew he had been for- 
gotten. 

He went to England to make a pic- 
ture. He played in vaudeville in the 
United States. Upon his return to New 
York, where once his appearance on the 
street had tied up traffic, he now walks 
unrecognized. Once the most expensive 
suite in the most expensive hotels were 
his. Now he lives in decent—but ob- 
scure—hotels. 

He is still doing his vaudeville act. 
At present writing he is in Canada 
awaiting the outcome of his suit for 
damages that I mentioned up there in 
the first paragraph. 

And yet, the strange thing is that he 
looks very much the Bushman of his 
days of glory. Frank has always taken 
great pride in his physical prowess and 
even during these long, lean years since 
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the finishing of “Ben Hur” (and his 
second exit) to the present moment, he 
has kept himself in good shape physi- 
cally. He walks with the spritely step 
of a young man. And his eyes still have 
their piercing, direct, blue gaze. 

“Vm doing all right,’ he will tell you 
—and you must admire his gallantry. “I 
feel better about things now than I did 
when the first crash came. Then I 
hated everything. Only one group of 
living creatures remained my friends— 
these were my high-bred, pedigreed 
Great Dane dogs. They understood. I 
could turn to them. I could tell them 
my troubles—and they stood by me. 

“But I’m not so bitter now. I’ve met 
many charming people in these last 
years—people who seemed to like me 
for myself. And in these last years I 
can be sure that people do like me for 
myself and not for my fame and _ in- 
fluence and money. 

“That is a certain comfort!” 


Between You and Me 


(Continued from page 82) 


tures she has made. What her fellow- 
players think of her was shown when 
they voted her the winner of the Academy 
Award. What the fans think of her is 
rather difficult to put into words. All 
great stars with huge fan followings 
owe their fan popularity to a certain 
definite quality which radiates from 
them on the screen—in addition to and 
sometimes in spite of the roles they play. 
One word springs into my mind at the 
mention of Helen Hayes. That word is 
kindness. Just kindness and Charles 
MacArthur’s brief but complete descrip- 
tion of his wife: “Helen lilts!” 

(There were heaps and heaps of Helen 

Hayes letters—all praising. Sorry we can’t 

print them all.) 


And here's another player who gets 
all praise, no blame—Paul Muni 


TESSA WALDMAN of London, Eng- 
land, writes enthusiastically : 

My criticism of “I Am a Fugitive” 
would no doubt be most incoherent, but 
mere words fail me—and indeed would 
be superfluous, when I attempt to de- 
scribe my reaction to Paul Muni’s re- 
action to the words in the film—‘Your 
pardon has been indefinitely suspended.” 
The only comparison I find it possible 
to draw is that of Emil Jannings’ won- 
derful portrayal of the mad Czar in 
“The Patriot.” Muni’s magnificent per- 
sonality would redeem any weakness in 
any story in which he acted and I feel 
sure that no one would have the temerity 
to offer him anything unworthy. I hope 
that lack of suitable stories will not keep 
him off the screen longer than necessary. 

(Muni’s contract permits him to divide 
his time between stage and screen. He has 
not long ago completed a long run on the 
New York stage in “Counsellor-at-Law.” 
So, once a suitable role is found, we may 
expect a new film fron him.) 


Ann Harding's fans remain loyal 


FOR ANN of Framingham, Mass., 
writes: 

After reading an article, “Ann Hard- 

ing’s Menace” in your March issue, I 


wish to express an opinion. With all due 
respect to Miss Julie Haydon, it is go- 
ing to take a great deal more than a 
resemblance in looks to put her in the 
place of that superb actress, Ann Hard- 
ing. Despite the feeling of some club 
women (about Ann’s divorce) there are 
still hundreds of people who think that 
Miss Harding is one of the most beauti- 
ful and talented actresses on the screen 
today. 


How many of you agree that Lady 
Luck plays the greater part in 


success? 


C. M. HUGH writes, all the way from 
Singapore: 

Though beauty, personality and talent 
play also quite an important part, the 
stars really have to thank fortune for 
their fine luck. Quite a number admit 
this fact, but the majority believe they 
deserve the honor of being stars because 
of their consistently good work. One 
example of this was the article in your 
January issue about Norma Shearer’s 
hard-working self. 


Do you want plumper stars? 


ALBERT KURTZ of 
Penna., speaks for the men: 
More men would attend the movies if 
we could see women with some flesh on 
their bones. All we see is hipless won- 
ders, skinny legs, bony arms and flat- 
chested women. Men like women with 
curves. 
And IRENE L. PEACOCK of London, 
England, agrees: 

Wish Crawford and Garbo would put 
on a little flesh. I love ’em, but lately 
I almost expect to hear the rattle of 
their bones when they move. 


Philadelphia, 


A complaint about titles. Do you find 
them misleading? 


KATHRYN K. of Hamburg, Virginia, 
complains : 

Why do the producers choose some of 

the ridiculous and misleading titles which 
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LOOK AT THIS! 


Of all the feminine stars in Holly- 
wood, whose clothes do you think 
are the most fascinating ? 

Which stars have the most effec- 
tive flair for chic? The most en- 
vious clothes sense ? 

Lilyan Tashman ? Claudette 
Colbert? Kay Francis? 

All three are noted for their 
Lilyan for being the 
most dashing. Claudette for her 
French chic. And Kay for that ex- 
tra “stunning” something. 

Next month, in Modern Screen, 
you will find the new spring and 
summer wardrobe of one of these 


smartness. 


stars. 
dresses—smart new evening things 
—and the last word in accessories. 


You will be simply thrilled at 


Flocks of fascinating new 


those clothes. 
Which star will it be? Can you 
guess ? 
DON’T FORGET! 
NEXT MONTH! 
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was very old) about eleven in the morn- 
ing,” laughed Diana, “and they lasted 
on until eight that night. By five o’clock 
I had thrown the lead weights away. I 
was so tired actually that I must have 
appeared to be at least eighty !” 


HERE may have been some ques- 

tion in your mind as to how the 
Titanic in the film was made to move. 
For what appeared to be the Titanic 
was merely a movie set unmovable. 
Actually, this particular illusion took 
over three days of experimenting to 
accomplish. Finally they hit upon a 
solution. Director Lloyd had a long 
ramp built from the ground near the 
front of the boat up to the center of 
the rail on the third deck. By propell- 
ing the camera slowly upwards : 
and towards the back of the boat at the 
same time ... there was created the 
perfect illusion of the “boat” moving 
forward! In place of the boat moving 
ahead, the camera was actually moving 
backwards, which makes for the same 
optical result! 

For the larger mob scenes (the Arm- 
istice Day celebration for instance) as 
many as twenty-five hundred actors 
were used at once. It is not generally 
known that this is the largest number 
of people ever used in a talking picture. 
but the records will prove the statement ! 

The various methods of controlling 
so many people made it appear as though 
there were thousands more than were 
actually employed. Loud speakers were 
used to start the scenes and such de- 
vices as lights and flag signals were 
used after the action had started. 


HERE were always two cameras 

in use, situated at widely separated 
points, but pointed at the same object. 
The cameras and the object forming a 
triangle, with the two cameras at the 
bottom and the distant object at the top. 
Between, moved the extras. Five as- 
sistant directors were stationed on either 
side of the triangle to keep the people 
moving. Groups would be sent through 
the “lines” from one side and, once 
across the camera range would be turned 
about (by another assistant) and started 
back across the lines again. 

The main reason for your conclusion 
that there were “thousands” of people 
in those scenes was the fact that the 
placing of the cameras and their com- 
mon focal point allows the audience to 
believe that “there are thousands of 
people present that aren’t in the pic- 


, 


ture.” This is created by the simple 
method of never showing the edge of 
the crowd. Since you are unable to see 
the limits of the crowd, there are no 
limits ! 

Did Bridges actually get hit by the 
fire engine? No! It was a dummy. 
You may have come to that conclusion 
—but we'll wager there is still some 
doubt in your mind. The “action” of 
the dummy when the engine hit it was 
so real that there was doubt even in 
Hollywood as to how the miracle of 
perfect illusion was accomplished. The 
preparation for this scene took a great 
deal of time. It was realized that a 
dummy must be used, but no ordinary 
dummy would do. The public had been, 
long since, fed up with the dead weight 
look of a movie dummy. 

After much thought, Lloyd conceived 
the idea of filling the inside of the 
dummy with thousands of small springs. 
This was done and when the scene was 
made the audience was surprised to see 
the dummy move naturally as it struck 
the ground! 


There are countless other little stories 
of the studio life during the making of 
this great picture. The story of the 
veteran who was hired to play the part 
of a slacker, and after the scene was 
completed, begged the director for a 
chance to wear a uniform in the picture 
—just once! Of the little girl in the 
picture who refused to throw a toy at 
her playmate because, as she said, “It 
isn’t good manners and I just couldn’t 
do it!” Or the time when the same 
little girl spoiled a scene by yelling at 
the top of her voice: “Aren’t we having 
fun!’—right in the middle of a scene. 

But there is no more time. The battle 
is over, “Cavalcade” has won the victory 
that gave us a great picture and saved 
a huge studio from disgrace! 


Just yesterday, I asked Lance Baxter 
to take one more trip around the huge 
stages and sets used for “Cavalcade.” 
It was a pity! Already, one of the little 
“English shops” had been done over 
to resemble a “Chinese Chop Suey,” 
the “Pub” had been transformed into a 
five-cent movie house for another 
picture. 

“You. know,” smiled Baxter (the 
technical advisor on ‘“Cavalcade”) I 
hate to see the old set go. I’ve worked 
on over sixty pictures in Hollywood... 
but there was something different about 
this one... there was really something 
fine about this set and I'll miss me he 


What Became of Bushman? 


(Continued from page 59) 


pan what has he done with his 
life? He resorted to the last stand 
of the has-been—the small “quickie” 
companies. He played secondary roles 
under directors whom once he could 
have hired and fired. He collected small 
salaries from men whom once he could 
have bought and sold many times over. 


Working in a “quickie” company is 
the greatest humiliation that a once 
great star can suffer. Bushman suffered 
all of the pain to which the spirit is 
subject. 

He did other things—radio talks in 
which his old glory was partially re- 
vived by a silver tongued announcer 


who said he was the great star, Francis 
X. Bushman. But seated in the radio 
studio waiting to step before the micro- 
phone Bushman knew he had been for- 
gotten. 

He went to England to make a pic- 
ture. He played in vaudeville in the 
United States. Upon his return to New 
York, where once his appearance on the 
street had tied up traffic, he now walks 
unrecognized. Once the most expensive 
suite in the most expensive hotels were 
his. Now he lives in decent—but ob- 
scure—hotels. 

He is still doing his vaudeville act. 
At present writing he is in Canada 
awaiting the outcome of his suit for 
damages that I mentioned up there in 
the first paragraph. 

And yet, the strange thing is that he 
looks very much the Bushman of his 
days of glory. Frank has always taken 
great pride in his physical prowess and 
even during these long, lean years since 
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the finishing of “Ben Hur” (and his 
second exit) to the present moment, he 
has kept himself in good shape physi- 
cally. He walks with the spritely step 
of a young man. And his eyes still have 
their piercing, direct, blue gaze. 

“T’m doing all right,” he will tell you 
—and you must admire his gallantry. “I 
feel better about things now than I did 
when the first crash came. Then I 
hated everything. Only one group of 
living creatures remained my friends— 
these were my high-bred, pedigreed 
Great Dane dogs. They understood. I 
could turn to them. I could tell them 
my troubles—and they stood by me. 

“But I’m not so bitter now. I’ve met 
many charming people in these last 
years—people who seemed to like me 
for myself. And in these last years I 
can be sure that people do like me for 
myself and not for my fame and in- 
fluence and money. 

“That is a certain comfort!’ 


Between You and Me 


(Continued from page 82) 


tures she has made. What her fellow- 
players think of her was shown when 
they voted her the winner of the Academy 
Award. What the fans think of her is 
rather difficult to put into words. All 
great stars with huge fan followings 
owe their fan popularity to a certain 
definite quality which radiates from 
them on the screen—in addition to and 
sometimes in spite of the roles they play. 
One word springs into my mind at the 
mention of Helen Hayes. That word is 
kindness. Just kindness and Charles 
MacArthur’s brief but complete descrip- 
tion of his wife: “Helen lilts!” 

(There were heaps and heaps of Helen 

Hayes letters—all praising. Sorry we cai't 

print them all.) 


And here's another player who gets 
all praise, no blame—Paul Muni 


TESSA WALDMAN of London, Eng- 
land, writes enthusiastically : 

My criticism of “I Am a Fugitive” 
would no doubt be most incoherent, but 
mere words fail me—and indeed would 
be superfluous, when I attempt to de- 
scribe my reaction to Paul Muni’s re- 
action to the words in the film—“Your 
pardon has been indefinitely suspended.” 
The only comparison I find it possible 
to draw is that of Emil Jannings’ won- 
derful portrayal of the mad Czar in 
“The Patriot.” Muni’s magnificent per- 
sonality would redeem any weakness in 
any story in which he acted and I feel 
sure that no one would have the temerity 
to offer him anything unworthy. I hope 
that lack of suitable stories will not keep 
him off the screen longer than necessary. 

(Muni’s contract permits him to divide 
his time between stage and screen. He has 
not long ago completed a long run on the 
New York stage m “Counsellor-at-Law.” 
So, once a suitable role is found, we may 
expect a new film from him.) 


Ann Harding's fans remain loyal 


FOR ANN of Framingham, Mass., 
writes: 

After reading an article, “Ann Hard- 

ing’s Menace” in your March issue, I 


wish to express an opinion. With all due 
respect to Miss Julie Haydon, it is go- 
ing to take a great deal more than a 
resemblance in looks to put her in the 
place of that superb actress, Ann Hard- 
ing. Despite the feeling of some club 
women (about Ann’s divorce) there are 
still hundreds of people who think that 
Miss Harding is one of the most beauti- 
ful and talented actresses on the screen 
today. 


How many of you agree that Lady 
Luck plays the greater part in 
success? 


C. M. HUGH writes, all the way from 
Singapore: 

Though beauty, personality and talent 
play also quite an important part, the 
stars really have to thank fortune for 
their fine luck. Quite a number admit 
this fact, but the majority believe they 
deserve the honor of being stars because 
of their consistently good work. One 
example of this was the article in your 
January issue about Norma Shearer’s 
hard-working self. 


Do you want plumper stars? 


ALBERT KURTZ of Philadelphia, 
Penna., speaks for the men: 

More men would attend the movies if 
we could see women with some flesh on 
their bones. All we see is hipless won- 
ders, skinny legs, bony arms and flat- 
chested women. Men like women with 
curves. 

And IRENE L. PEACOCK of London, 
England, agrees: 

Wish Crawford and Garbo would put 
on a little flesh. I love ’em, but lately 
I almost expect to hear the rattle of 
their bones when they move. 


A complaint about titles. Do you find 
them misleading? 


KATHRYN K. of Hamburg, Virginia, 
complains : 

Why do the producers choose some of 

the ridiculous and misleading titles which 
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they do? “Flesh,” for example. That 
was a grand picture. I went to see it 
because I like Wallace Beery and Karen 
Morley. But many people stayed away 
because the title sounded suggestive and 
oogey! And you should have seen the 
ads of that picture they plastered around 
our town. 

MAVIS STARLING of Prospect, South 

Australia, writes in the same vein: 

I saw an advertisement for “Merrily 
We Go to Hell” and I said to myself, 
“Some hare-brained thing, I suppose 
Probably not worth the wear and tear 
on the old orbs.” Then I noticed with 
surprise that Fredric March was in it. 
And I said to myself again (this habit 
isn’t really chronic, yet), “Can’t be so 
bad, after all.” Well, I saw it and loved 
it, But if*Fredric March hadn’t been in 
it I would have probably missed a darn 
good picture and all because of a silly 
misleading title. Why do they do it? 


JOTTINGS FROM OTHER LETTERS 
JUST DESPERATE KATE of Cana- 


da wants to know what has become of 
Jean Arthur. (She is m “The Past of 
Mary Holmes’ with Eric Linden, Kate.) 
MARGARET K. of New Haven, Conn., 
wants to know what free lance means. (4 
free lance player is one who is not under 
contract to any particular studio. His 
services are paid for on a per picture basis 
by whatever studio is employing hun.) 
VIRGINIA T. of Chicago, Ill., wants to 
know why the leading man in “Prosperity” 
was mysteriously changed from Norman 
Foster to Wallace Ford. (M-G-M_ miade 
two versions of this, Virginia. Wallace 
Ford replaced Foster in the second ver- 
sion.) MRS. K., who doesn’t give her ad- 
dress, complains because casts of charac- 
ters are flashed on the screen without tell- 
ing which actor plays which character. 
(We agree with your criticism, Mrs. K.) 
JACK HENRY, who lives right in Holly- 
wood hasn’t much patience with the trous- 
er-wearing fad on the part of women. He 
doesn’t object so much to Dietrich’s wear- 
ing male attire—“‘Her life is hectic and 
varied. She enjoys the privilege of an 
actress—to be amusing and slightly sensa- 
tional.” But, he adds, “Heaven help the 
box office if Clark Gable should suddenly 
turn aesthetic and appear at some future 
opening in periwinkle satin and silver fox!” 
(Not much danger of that, Jack.) GWEN 
BLAKEY of Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, 
is crazy about Gable, but wants to know if 
we must see him taking a shower, as in 
“No Man of Her Own.” N. L. BROWN 
of Pontiac, Michigan, states, surprisingly 
enough, that Leslie Howard is a “so-so 


{ 
actor.” (What about that, Howard fans?) 
E. G. S. of Detroit, Michigan, wants to 
know “why we don’t make a little more 
noise about Gary Cooper.” (Well, we're 
running the story of his life, E. G. S. The 
second installment is in this 1sswe—page 
64.) ANNIE S. of Sumter, South Caro- 
lina, likes Bette Davis a great deal, but 
cannot help suggesting “That in future 
pictures where a Southern accent is needed, 
they get an actress from a little farther 
south than Boston, Mass.” In other words, 
Bette’s Southern accent in “Cabin in the 
Cotton” was not entirely convincing to 
Mason-Dixoners. CLARA FEHRS otf 
Port Chester, N. Y., sends in nice compli- 
ments for our Modern Hostess department 
and Mary Biddle’s Beauty Advice. (Both 
departments are grateful.) MARGARET 
UNDERHILL of Galveston, Texas, states 
that we give Janet Gaynor far too little 
space. “She is a great box office star,” 
says Miss U., “yet she is as neglected as 
the lowliest ingenue.” (The answer 1s, 
Margaret, that Janet, while by no means as 
much of a recluse and publicity-hater as 
Garbo, is nevertheless averse to giving out 
too many interviews. She lives quietly and 
with the exception of the stories about her 
separation from Lydell Peck, she is not 
much in the newspaper and magazine eye. 
We admire her as much as you do, but 
just to print that we admire her wouldnt 
make a very good story, would it?) 
MARIAN GERING of Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, in answer to Carter Bruce’s recent 
article, ‘““What Does Divorce Mean to 
Janet ?”, replies staunchly that it means 
“her fans love and will support her as they 
always have—she’s still our ideal.” 


ONE LAST WORD 


Please send in really constructive criti- 
cism! We get so many letters which say 
“T think So-and-So is wonderful.’ Most 
of the raves at present seem to be about 
Tom Brown and Richard Cromwell. We 
admire both boys immensely, but we think 
sometimes if we see one more letter say- 
ing Tom and Richard are wonderful we'll 
go mad. But seriously—tell us why you 
like or dislike. Just a plain statement of 
the fact that you enjoyed a picture or ad- 
mire a player isn’t particularly amusing or 
enlightening to other readers. 

Remember—this department is in a 
roundabout way, working for the good of 
future talkies. Yow are really the only 
people who can work that good—by intel- 
ligent, sincere criticism. You can put that 
criticism into letters to this department. 
We will be only too eager to print such 
letters. So let’s hear from you! 


What the Author Thinks 


(Continued from page 39) 


contrast to the type of parts I had seen 
her play, there is, about her, absolutely 
no artificiality. But in “Cavalcade” in 
which, I again repeat, I find her per- 
formance magnificent, she is very, very 
lovely . . . as lovely a creature as I had 
in mind when I created the character 
of Jane Marryot. 

In again saying that while I was in- 
vited to submit suggestions for the cast- 
ing of the various parts and that I was 
unable to do so for the reasons I have 
already explained, I would like to take 
this opportunity of saying that I feel 


the picture is superior in every way 
than if I had personally been connected 
with the actual production, for the sug- 
gestions I then would have made would 
not have been an improvement on what 
was done without my cooperation. 

I had many discussions in London 
with Mr. Winfield Sheehan with regard 
to the filming of the play. It was the de- 
sire of Mr. Sheehan to keep as near to 
the play as was possible. It was his 
idea that a faithful replica of an actual 
performance of the play at Drury Lane 
Theatre should be made in the form of 


a gigantic newsreel—by that I mean 
no extraordinary efforts at special light- 
ing or any attempt at directing. A true 
and unpretentious record of the play 
was made and that is all. That it was 
of invaluable help in the filming of the 
play is indisputable. 

I should say that “Cavalcade” was 
discovered for the Fox Film Company 
by two women, Mrs. Florence L. 
Strauss, Eastern story editor, and Mrs. 
E. R. Tinker, wife of the then President 
of Fox. The play was bought and Mr. 
Sheehan himself liked it so much that 
he decided that he would personally sup- 
ervise the production. Consequently, 
his views, advice and suggestions were 
of great interest to me. 

I think we were in complete agree- 
ment right from the start, although I 
was afraid that perhaps with all those 
thousands of miles between him and 
Hollywood he might not be able to put 
his ideas into operation as conclusively 
and as effectively as he would outline 
them to me. 


AN interesting and quite amusing an- 
ecdote in connection with “Caval- 
cade” should be related here. I was din- 
ing with my very old friend, Ronald 
Colman, one evening in Hollywood when 
Clive Brook walked in and joined us. 
Clive Brook had just returned from 
London and was more than enthusias- 
tic about my play. There was no ques- 
tion then of his playing the part, and 
he had no inkling that he might be of- 
fered. the role. I was deeply touched 


‘by his effusion and as a consequence I 


was more than pleased when I heard 
that he had been cast in the film. I 
would like to say that I was thrilled 
with his performance and for the life 
of me could not imagine anyone better 
suited to the character I had depicted. 

I have been asked if there is anything 
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in the picture that I do not like. 

There is nothing that I violently dis- 
like, if that is what is meant. J am not 
favorable to the horsemen going through 
the wood interpolated as an expression 
of the passing of time. It is too much 
like the pages of a calendar being torn 
off and I feel it hinders the action a 
little. But this is suitably balanced, I 
will say, by a scene that I like very 
much and which was not in the play 
and for which I am in no way respon- 
sible. The producers of the film decided 
to allow Joey Marryot to meet his father 
in Flanders and this I found effective 
and charming. 

As for the much discussed comparison 
of the movie and the play, they are so 
very different. It would be unfair of 
me to say that the players in the film 
are superior to the actors in the play. 
I would not even say that this is the 
case. I might compromise by admitting 
that some of the players in the film are 
more effective than some of the actors 
in the play—and vice versa. But it 
would be unkind of me to say who 
those artists might be. 

In conclusion I will say I am very 
grateful to, among others, Miss Diana 
Wynyard, who has given as sincere and 
beautiful a performance as I had ever 
hoped to see in the picturization of my 
play. I think I shall always see her 
standing in Trafalgar Square or saying 
good-by to the last of her sons at the 
station. Yes, Jane-Diana-Marryot-Wyn- 
yard will always live for me as I am 
sure she will for all those who go to 
see “Cavalcade.” 
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Separation of Joan and Doug 


(Continued from page 85) 


But remember this and this is the 
absolute truth. 

There is no other man in Joan’s life! 

There is no other woman in Doug’s! 

Had there been they certainly would 
have chosen to get a divorce instead of 
this separation. 

Perhaps one or the other may say 
that it is a temporary separation—but 
that is not true. 

It is final—and there is never any go- 
ing back with a woman like Joan. For 
remember that this is not so sudden as 
it seems to you. Remember that this 
has been coming on for many months. 

They have tried—and tried hard—to 
make a go of it. 

But it just wouldn’t work. 

And how does Doug Senior feel 
about it? 

Before they made their final decision 


they talked it over with Doug, Sr. He 
is a wise and a kindly man and he said, 
“Tf you two kids can’t be happy to- 
gether, then there’s just one thing for 
you to do.” 

And they’ve done it. 

Of course, Joan will get the brunt of 
it all. Of course, the envious will be 
saying, “Sure, we knew it wouldn’t last. 
Crawford is just reverting to type.” 
Joan knew this, too, and it has given 
her many sleepless nights. That is why 
the separation has been postponed longer 
than it should have been for the peace 
of mind of both. 

But Joan is brave enough and true 
enough to stand that gossip. She is big 
enough to face it—like the girl she is. 

As I said before you'll be hearing 


and reading plenty of bunk about those - 


two—but this is the absolute truth! 


| V Ne Last ‘Word 
in powder puffs.. 


WV [F you really 
\ are interested 

yj in applying your face powder 
/ more becomingly, and with utmost 
j smoothness, be sure to buy this 
\ 


superior Powder Puff. 
fk ] POWDER PUFFS 
AN Aikbap Mast, 
Sold O 


al SS. KRESGE STORES 


U.S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
$1260 to $3400 a year 


MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Com- 
mon Education usually sufficient 
Short hours. Write immediately 
for free 32-page book, with list 
of future positions and full par- 
ticulars telling how to get them. 
FRANKLIN §NSTITUTE 
Dept. H319 


‘ochester, N. Y. 


What makes men fall 


in love with Blondes? 


{psu show that men fallin love with blondes 
much more easily than with brunettes. How- 
ever, when blonde hair fades or becomes dull and 
lifeless a blonde becomes less attractive. By 
using BLONDEX, amazing special shampoo, the 
original golden, sparkling radiance of youth is 
restored and faded blonde hair becomes a shim- 
mering cascade of golden loveliness. No dye, no 
harmful chemicals—marvelously beneficial to 
both hair and scalp. Try BLONDEX today! See 
for yourself the wonderful new beauty it will 
give your hair! It costs so little—only a fewcents 
a shampoo. Now BLONDEX comes in two sizes 
—the economical $1.00 bottle and the new inex- 
pensive 25c package. Get BLONDEX now atany 
drug or department store. 
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JUNE CLYDE 
POPULAR STAR 


(Would you care to share it?) 


Nobody knows just what she does to keep her hair 
so attractive looking. It always sparkles! It never 
seems dull (like so many other girls’ hair.) 


What is her secret?— You'd be surprised! A simple 
little shampooing hint that a famous beauty specialist 
gave her. Yet you may share it, too! Just ove Golden 
Glint Shampoo* will show you the way! 25c at your 
dealers’, or send for free sample! 


*(Note: Do not confuse this with other shampoos that 
merely cleanse. Golden Glint Shampoo, in addition to 
cleansing, gives your hair a “‘tiny-tint”—a wee little _ 
hit—not much—hardly perceptible. But how it does 
bring out the true beauty of your own individual shade 
of hair!) 
FREE 
J. W. KOBI CO., 634 Rainier Ave., Dept. E 
Seattle, Wash. «2x Please send a free sample. 
Name 
Address 
City 
Color of my hair: 


State 


-Lf 
Ae YOU can earn good money im spare time at | 
| home making display cards. No selling or | 
LM canvassing. Weinstruct you, furnish com- 
igi plete outfit and supply you with work. 
| | Write to-day for free booklet. 


|S The MENHENITT COMPANY, Limi 
532 Dominion Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 


is the name of a book by a suc- 
cessful playwright—(Authorof Flight, 
etc.)—and Famous Director. Itwill be sent 


Si gO and TALKIES’ 


= you FREE for the asking. It tells how pro- 
_. ducers are clamoring for short stories, new 
p ideas, plots, etc.,which perhaps you can write 
and we can help you shape and sell. One of our 
y. writers (V. M.) received $3,000. We made 6 sales in 
1 day recently. New York best market. Demand active 
now! Try your hand! Send name for FREE Book. 
DANIEL O’MALLEY CO., INC. 


Suite 46-D 


(NO MORE FRECKLES, 
WEATHER-BEATEN SKIN} 


No matter how dul! and dark your complexion; 


no matter how freckled and coarsened by sun 
and wind, Nadinola Bleaching Cream will whiten, 
clear and smooth your skin to new beauty quick- 
est, easiest way. Just apply tonight; no massag- 
ing, no rubbing; Nadinola begins its beautifying 
work while you sleep. Then you see day-by-day 
improvement until your complexion is all you long 
for; creamy white, satin-smooth, lovely. No dis- 
appointments; no long waiting; money back guar- 
antee in every package. Get a large box of 
Nadinola Bleaching Cream at toilet counters, or 
by mail postpaid, only 50c. Nadinola, Box M, 
Paris, Tenn. 


Generous 10c sizes Nadinola Beauty 
aids at many 5 and 10c stores. 


cNadinola Bleaching Cream 
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1776 Broadway, New York City 


Modern Screen 


A Tour of the Talkies 


(Continued from page 10) 


you don’t expect too much, you may 
not be disappointed. 


THE WOMAN ACCUSED 


(Paramount) 


Ten of the best writers in the coun- 
try put their heads together and 
brought out this prize story in Lib- 
erty. Each writer, as you will re- 
member, attempted to outdo the other, 
so the net result is rather good. 

Nancy Carroll is in love with Cary 
Grant, but on the eve of their mar- 
riage, Louis Calhern (the bad man 
in Nancy’s past) shows up. Said 
bad man gets overly-tough and so 
Nancy has to kill him. However, she 
believes she can snatch three days of 
happiness for herself by skipping off 
on a “cruise to nowhere.” John Hali- 
day, Calhern’s best pal, suspects her 
and grabs the same boat, puts on a 
mock murder trial and gets her to 
break down and confess while the 
police take down the words via micro- 
phone. Cary gets her out of it in the 
end by horse-whipping one of the 
witnesses—and what a scene that is 
and what an actor Jack LaRue is! 

Nancy isn’t well photographed but 
we think you'll like the picture all 
the same. 


BLONDIE JOHNSON (Warner) 


Not so good, not so bad, either. 

Joan Blondell goes gangsteress on 
us in this opus. She starts out with 
a chip on her shoulder against the 
whole world and becomes a big-shot 
racketeer, ruling with an iron hand 
from her pent-house apartment. 
Chester Morris is quite good as the 
double-crossing sweetie and strives as 
hard as does Joan to bring this pic- 
ture out of the rut. It doesn’t do 
them much good! 

Mae Busch and Toshia Mori (the 
Japanese Wampas star) do what 
they can as well, but the picture still 
rates “Also Ran.” 


WHAT, NO BEER! (M-G-M) 


This may have been the reason for 
M-G-M’s letting Buster Keaton out 
after ten years with that studio—at 
any rate, Buster should never have 
allowed them to put Jimmie Durante 
in this picture with him because Kea- 
ton suffers by comparison. 

Not that the picture doesn’t have 
its moments. It does! Imagine, if 
you can, Durante promoting Keaton 
into a partnership beer racket, Buster 
to furnish the money and Jimmie the 
poisonality! Trouble, in the form of 
rival beer joint owners plus the cop- 


pers, haunts their trail. The high 
light of the picture is reached when 
Durante gets a tip that their joint is 
to be raided! He fools them all by 
inviting the whole town to come over 
and drink up the evidence. What a 
laugh that is! 

Roscoe (Stuttering) Ates and John 
Miljan add to the merriment, but 
Durante purloins the negative. 


DESTINATION UNKNOWN 
(Universal) 


Here is an unusually strong dra- 
matic picture! It should be enjoyed 
especially by those of you who have 
a serious turn of mind. 

Twelve sailors and a feminine 
stowaway are lost at sea aboard a 
rum runner. Knowing they haven't 
long to live, they spend their last 
hours in a huge drunken brawl. Sud- 
denly, and mysteriously, “the stran- 
ger’ appears, takes them safely to 
shore and, as mysteriously, disappears 
again. The kick is in the various 
characters’ reactions to the stranger. 

There are some fine performances: 
Ralph Bellamy as “the stranger,” 
Alan Hale, Betty Compson and Pat 
@ Brien escent 


A LADY’S PROFESSION (Paramount) 


How would you like to forget the 
bank failures, the mortgage, the war 
debts and all that tonight? 

You can—with Alison Skipworth 
and Roland Young! 

The title is a bit misleading. The 
plot really (what there is of it) con- 
cerns some broken-down English 
aristocrats who have arrived in 
America quite without knowing what 
bootlegging is and why! What hap- 
pens aside from the story is what 
makes this picture such a honey! 

Alison Skipworth creates the 
greatest laugh we have ever heard 
in a theater: all she does is try to 
get a certain number on the tele- 
phone. That’s all, really. But you'll 
be convulsed. 

You really should see this offering. 


BE MINE TONIGHT (Universal) 


This is another of those imported 
pictures and, as is becoming the habit 
lately, it is quite good. It’s a musical 
—with a logical plot for a change— 
in which you will hear one of the 
most glorious voices you've ever 
heard! This man Jan Kiepura is the 
most famous tenor on the continent 
and is quite a handsome fellow as 
well. 

It’s a case of mistaken identity 


. 


a 


with a lot of rather clever situations. 
We'll wager that you come away 
from the theatre raving about the 
leading lady (played by Magda 
Schneider). She’s one of the freshest 
beauties for some time. Like sing- 
ing? See it! 


FROM HELL TO HEAVEN 


(Paramount) 


At last a director who has enough 
sense of humor to kid “Grand Hotel.” 
A bouquet for you, Mr. Erle Kenton! 

A story* about people who go to 
the races and live in a small-town 
hotel. Jack Oakie starts the story by 
asking for his mail at the desk (re- 
member Lewis Stone?). Immediately 
after, there’s a murder—but David 
Manners and his bride (Adrienne 
Ames) get a break. You will see 
Carole Lombard reconciled with 
her ex-sweetie, Sidney Blackmer— 
through a bet! Plus the story of the 
old Southern Gentleman (Walter 
Walker) and his young daughter. 

A lot of stories in one story. But 
we can’t tell them all to you. The 
last line of the story, Oakie asks for 
his mail again. There is none. He 
says: “Nothing ever happens in this 
burg!” You'll like it. 


SISTER TO JUDAS (Mayfair) 


This is a slow, monotonous story 
about a man’s insane jealousy over a 
girl whom he saves from suicide and 
then marries. Johnny Harron is the 
man and Claire Windsor (back 
again) is the fair damsel. Holmes 
Herbert is the other man. 


ELMER THE GREAT (Warner) 


Here’s one that will make you 
laugh! 

Joe E. Brown as the small-town 
baseball sensation goes to the Big 
Leagues with swell ideas as to just 
how marvelous he really is! Joe will 
kill you with his “talk over the radio” 
in which he gives his “reasons for 
success.” 

Then, of course, there is the cruel 
fellow (with mortgage in hand— 
forged and all that stuff) who at- 
tempts to take advantage of the home 
folks while lil’ Elmer is wowing ’em 


Modern Screen 


in the Big Time. Needless to say, 
Elmer does his stuff and the whole 
sit-she-ation is cleared up! 

Joe originally played this on the 
stage, so he has every trick down 
pat. You'll like it. 


A SUCCESSFUL BLUNDER (Radio) 


Nothing to get excited about here. 
Just one of those yarns about a 
murder ! 

Something new, though: You see 
the murder committed and then watch 
the amateur detective try to solve the 
crime. The detective is Junior Dur- 
kin—with Mrs. Wallace Reid as his 
mother. 

It doesn’t pretend to be sensational. 


JUNGLE BRIDE (Monogram) 


Just a “quickie” that’s been “jun- 
gled-up” and results in rather slow 
entertainment. Desert island—mur- 
der—Charles Starrett accused and 


finally freed. Not very good. 


KING KONG (Radio) 


Finished at last! It took Radio 
two years to make this picture. But 
what a masterpiece! It’s so different 
that the memory of it will linger with 
you a long time after seeing it. And 
you won't so easily forget Kong, the 
biggest beast in all Animal Kingdom! 

The story concerns an expedition 
into the jungles. The girl (Fay 
Wray) is captured by a tribe of na- 
tives and given to their leader (King 
Kong) to appease his hunger for 
killing. But instead of killing her, 
Kong falls in love! Later, the girl 
is rescued by her people and Kong 
is captured and taken to New York 
for exhibition. Once he breaks loose 
he stops at nothing. He kills, tears 
down skyscrapers. turns the entire 
city into pandemonium, because he 
thinks in so doing he is protecting 
the girl he loves! And when he is 
finally killed, youll actually hunt for 
your hanky! 

Fay Wray—how beautiful she is! 
—does admirable work. Bruce Cabot 
as the hero is good, and Robert 
Armstrong is fine as the head of the 
expedition troupe. 

See this by all means! 


Di rectory of Pictures 


(Continued from page 80) 


LITTLE ORPHAN ANNIE (Radio)—The comic strip 
character_ comes to life with Mitzi Green as 
Annie. Excellent for the whole family. 


LUCKY DEVILS (Radio) Have you ever wondered 
what the men are like who do the dangerous 
stunt movies? You can find out if you see this. 
Joel McCrea, William Gargan and Bill Boyd are 
in it. Very good thrilling stuff—okay for kids. 


LUXURY LINER (Paramount)—In ‘‘Grand Hotel,” 


all the action took place in a hotel. In this story 
all the action takes place on an ocean liner. 
George Brent,- Alice White and Zita Johann are 
in it. Fair—children will be bored. 

MADAME BUTTERFLY (Paramount)—The famous 
operatic story of the little Japanese girl who fell 
in love with the American naval officer. Sylvia 
Sidney is lovely as the Japanese girl. Cary Grant 
is the naval officer. Wery good—but the children 
won’t care for the sad parts. 


CURTAINS dyed 
this New Way — 


hold Color after . 
(25 washings... 


i 


RIT chemists have patented an amazing 
penetrating ingredient now used inthe new 
powder wafer RIT dye. This causes the dye 
tosaturateevery thread 
completely through. 
Such thorough pene- 
tration of fabric makes 
streaking and uneven 
dyeing impossible. 
Moreover, in 300 tests, 
this “deep” dyeing was 
provedtoholdthe color 
jewel-clear after25wash- 
ings...exactly the French 
Ecru shade used by 
makers of the newest 
curtains! 


Now...a@ new 
Powder Wafer 


(dissolves instantly) 


The new-type RIT— 
no longer a soap— dis- 
solves in 40 seconds, 
like lump sugar, utterly 
without scum or sedi- 
ment. Use new Instant 
© RIT for dresses, under- 
things—everything you 
would like to have in 
a sparkling new color. 
See the RIT color card 
with its 33 smart colors 
at your dealer’s. 


Onsaleeverywhere.. 


INSTANT 


i 


RIT DYES IN-THE RINSE 
—=NO LONGER A SOAP 


Consult Yogi Alpha 
About Your Future 7 TAS 


1933 will be one of the most critical in 
world’s affairs. Yogi Alpha, internation- 
ally known psychologist and astrologer, 
who has amazed thousands by his uncanny 
predictions, offers a 2500 word Giant As- & 
trological Reading, based on your sign 
in the Zodiac, giving you predictions 
month by month with exact days, dates 
and happenings for 1933-1934. Consult 
it before making any changes in busi- 
ness, signing papers, love, marriage, em- 
ployment, speculation, health, accidents, 
lucky days, travel, etc. Send only 50c 
and exact birth date for complete Astro- 
logical Forecast. Handwriting Character 
Analysis included FREE. Money re- 
turned if not satisfied. YOGI ALPHA 


SE Wes eeaemnnesencnssaccs0000G Coe TsEeVes CUD AKC CEI CREFUEED erTEre CCB ETES Creve ro Ey ewe UTES! 


ne SHANDWRITING 

Box 1411, Dept. D-4, San Diego, Calif. Ce oe Arden 

for Astrological 
Reading. 


If you have a friend who wishes read- 
ing, send $1 for the TWO readings. 


The real-thing for mounting Snapshots, Cards, 
Stamps, etc. No paste needed. Neat, - 
easy to use for mounting prints tight or 
loose. Sold at photo supply and album // 
10¢ counters or send 10¢ today for pkg. // 
.of 100 and free samples. SS 
ioc Engel Art Corners Co., Chicago, Ill., 
Address Dept. 63S = 4717 North Clark St. 


A Better Way To 


Remove Superfluous Hair 


Millions of women prefer it—easier and 
quicker. Simply spread on and in two to 
three minutes wipe away all superfluous 
hair. Leaves skin marvelously smooth and 
soft. Mildly fragrant, Delatone does not 
have the objectionable odor of ordinary de- 
pilatories. Buy today a 10c tube of Delatone 
Cream at 5 and 10c stores. Drug_and de- 
partment stores have Delatone Cream in 
50c and $1.00 tubes, Delatone Powder $1.00. 
The Delatone Company, Dept. 165, 233 E. 
Ontario St., Chicago, Ill. 


“ATONE 


The Best Hair-Remover 


FREE plore 


Interprets dreams, tells fortunes by cards. 
dominos, nails, moles, palm- 


send 10c (stamps or dime) to help pay. the 
cost of this notice, packing and mail- 


neo. DR) D. JAYNE & SON, Ine. 
Philadelphia, Pa Dept. D-213 (PNY) 0)f 
ABBITS 


WRAISE FUR R°22't2 


CHINCHILLAS, NEW ZEALAND WHITES, Etc. 
We Buy What You Raise—Highest Prices Paid 
Est. 20 years. Illustrated book, 
catalog and Fur Farming Maga- 
zine, also market bulletin showing 
prices we pay our breeders. All for 10c. Address 


STAHL’S OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE COMPANY, Inc. 


Box 186-H, New City—Rockland County—New York 


FADED HAIR 


GRAY 


Women, men, girls with faded, gray, streaked hair, sham- 
poo and color your hair at the same time with my new 
French discovery—‘‘SHAMPO-KOLOR."’ No fuss or 
muss. Takes only a few minutes to merely shampoo 
ito your hair any natural shade with ‘‘SHAMPO- 
KOLOR.’”’ No “dyed” look, but a lovely natural, 
most lasting color; unaffected by washing or permanent 
waving. Free Booklet. Monsieur L. P. Valligny, 
Dept. 39, 23 W. 30th St., New York City. 


A BEAUTIFUL 
COMPLEXION 
Without Rouge 


Do you want a beautiful com- 
plexion? Without the use of 
rouge? And color that is all 
your own? If you suffer from 
constipation give your system 
just a tiny calcium wafer! 
Don’t take that customary pill 
on Saturday night—just let a 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers, the gentle internal 
cleansers, help Nature do its magic work for you! 

Stuart’s Calcium wafers frequently clear away 
all impurities resulting from constipation and 
which keep the skin sallow or dull. They help to 
keep pores purged and_ the cuticle clean. Often 
you feel and see the difference from the first day 
you take Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. 

A five-day test is sufficient to prove to you very 
conclusively the system’s need for Stuart’s Calcium 
wafers, and the decided benefit from the use of 
these little sugar-coated wafers. 


STUART'S CALCIUM WAFERS 
AT ALL DRUG STORES: 10c and 60¢ 


-—-—FREE SAMPLE COUPON----1 


| 
A sample package—sufficient to prove the value to 
you of Stuart’s Calcium Wafers—will be sent to you, fj 
if you mail this coupon to the Stuart Co., Dept. 32-N, i 
Marshall, Mich. 
Name 
1 Address 
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MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM (John Krimsky and 
Gifford Cochran)—The poignant story of a little 
girl in a boarding school whose emotions are 
misunderstood by the over-severe principal, The 
dialogue is in German but there are English 
titles which make the story easily understood. 
Very good—but not amusing for children. 

THE MATCH KING (First National)—Warren Wil- 
liam in a story which is supposed to be based 
on the life of Ivar Krueger. Lily Damita plays 
a movie actress—made-up to look suspiciously 
like Garbo. Good—the children won’t be crazy 
about it, though. 

THE MASQUERADER (United Artists)—Ronald 
Colman, Reviewed in section starting on page 6. 

ME AND MY GAL (Fox)—Waterfront story—and 
pretty roughhouse—with Spencer Tracy and Joan 
Bennett. (Not Joan Blondell as we wrongly 
stated last month.) Good—but you’d better look 
at it yourself before deciding whether the kids 
should see it. 

MEN MUST FIGHT (M-G-M)—Diana Wynyard and 
Phillips Holmes. Reviewed in section starting on 
page 6. 

MIND READER (Warners)—Warren 
Constance Cummings. i 
ing on page 6, 

THE MUMMY (Universal) 
loff scaring all the kids—and grown-ups—again. 
This time he’s an Egyptian mummy who is 
brought to life by the application of some abra- 
ecadabra and incantations. Wery good—parts of it 
okay for the tots. 


: William and 
Reviewed in section start- 


Along comes Boris Kar- 


NAGANA  (Universal)—Tala Birell and Melvyn 
Douglas. show how they react to the tropics. 


You'll find, their 
their reacting. 
be interested. 


NIGHT AFTER NIGHT (Paramount)—George Raft 
as the owner of smart New York_speakeasy_has 
social ambitions because he loves Constance Cum- 
mings who is a Park Avenuooer. Mae West 
and Alison Skipworth also have parts which will 
delight you. Good—but children will be bored. 

NO MAN OF HER OWN (Paramount)—Clark Gable, 
Dorothy Mackaill and Carole Lombard in the 
story of a gambler who learns about love from 
two women. Excellent—but don’t take the kids. 

NO OTHER WOMAN (Radio)—Irene Dunne suffers 
again in this—and very beautifully, too. Charles 
Bickford and Eric Linden are also in it. Good 
—but not very interesting to children. 

PARACHUTE JUMPER (First National)—Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr., as a young man who will accept 
any position—no matter how dangerous—in order 
to get along. Excellent—and the kids will enjoy 
it, too. 

THE PAST OF MARY HOLMES (Radio)—Remem- 
ber the play called “‘The Goose Woman’’? It 
made quite a dent in the popular mind some years 
ago. Well, this is_a talkie version of it—with 
Jean Arthur, Eric Linden and Helen McKellar. 
Fair—not for children. 

PENGUIN POOL MURDER (Radio)—Murder mys- 
tery with large doses of comedy supplied by the 
delightful Edna May Oliver. Very good—and 
okay for children. 

PRIVATE JONES (Universal)—Lee Tracy and Don- 
ald Cook. Reviewed in section starting on page 6. 

PROSPERITY (M-G-M)—Not quite as perfect as 
some of the other Marie Dressler-Polly Moran 
combinations, but well worth seeing all the same. 
Very good—all right for the kids. 

RASPUTIN AND THE EMPRESS (M-G-M)—Story 
of Russia’s mad monk with no less than the three 
Barrymores playing in it. Lionel’s performance 
as Rasputin will thrill you if you are one of his 
fans. Excellent—but not for children. 

RED DUST (M-G-M)—More tropical stuff—this 
time with Clark Gable, Jean Harlow, Mary Astor 
and Gene Raymond. Clark and Jean make a 


magnificent team. Very good—but better keep the 
children away. 


acting just as interesting as 
Very good—but children won’t 


ROCKABYE (Radio)—Connie Bennett in 
love vole. Fair—won't interest children. 

THE ROME EXPRESS (Universal)—Conrad Veidt, 
and Esther Ralston. Reviewed in section starting 
on page 6, 

SAILOR BE GOOD (Radio)—Jack Oakie goes nau- 
tical again in this story of prizefighting and the 
navy. Very good of its kind—not for children. 

SCARLET RIVER (Radio)—A Western movie com- 
pany on location is the background for this fast- 
moving action story. I—okay for children. 

SECOND HAND WIFE (Fox)—Sally Eilers as the 
second wife of Ralph Bellamy tries hard to re- 
move the first wife’s influence over her husband. 
Good—but children will be bored. 

SECRETS (United Artists)—Mary Pickford and Les- 
lie Howard. Reviewed in ‘section starting on 
page 6, 

THE SECRET OF MADAME BLANCHE (M-G-M) 
—-Interesting and exciting drama of the older days 
with Irene Dunne and Phillips Holmes. Very 
good—but not for children. 

SHE DONE HIM WRONG (Paramount)—Mae West 
blazes a trail across the screen in her first star- 
ring picture. Taken from Her play, ‘Diamond 
1A Very good of its sizzling kind—certainly 
not for children. 

THE SIGN OF THE CROSS (Paramovunt)—Cecil B. 
DeMille’s amazing spectacle of the days when a 
Christian was something to feed the lions. Ex- 
cellent—but parts of it are too harrowing for 
children. 

SILVER DOLLAR (Warners)—The story of “‘Haw”’ 
Tabor and his amazing rise to power during the 
gold rush 
children. 


SISTER TO JUDAS (Mayfair)—Johnny Harron and 
* Claire Windsor. Reviewed in section starting on 
page 6 

SO THIS IS HARRIS (Radio)—Phil Harris, famous 
entertainer, does his stuff which makes this a 
corking musical picture. Good—children will like 
some of it. 

STATE FAIR (Fox)—Grand story about a family 
which goes to the fair and what happens when 
they get there. It really is an all-star cast, with 
Janet Gaynor, Will Rogers, 


mother- 


days. Very good—but won’t interest 


Lew Ayres, Norman 


Foster and Sally Eilers. Excellent—okay for 
children. 

A SUCCESSFUL BLUNDER (Radio)—Junior Dur- 
kin. Reviewed in section starting on page 6 


TERROR TRAIL (Universal)—Tom Mix in one of 
his last movies. Better see it if you’re a Mix 
pan Okay for Western fans—excellent for chil- 
ren. 

THEY JUST HAD TO GET MARRIED (Universalj 
—Amusing story of a maid and butler who go 
grand after receiving a tremendous legacy. Zasu 
Pitts, Slim Summerville, Roland Young are in it. 
Very gocd—and don’t leave a single child at 
home. 

TONIGHT IS OURS (Paramount)—Fredrie March 
and Claudette Colbert in a little something about 
a Queen and a commoner—and their love. Very 
good—too flimsy to interest children. 

TOPAZE (Radio)—John Barrymore. Reviewed in 
section starting on page 6 

WAX MUSEUM (Warners)—Lionel Atwill as a 
madman whose chief joy in life is to murder beau- 
tiful women and then turn them into wax figures. 
Very good thriller—but children may find it a bit 
too shocking. 

WHAT, NO BEER? 
Jimmy Durante. 
page 6 

WHISTLING IN THE DARK (M-G-M)—Amusing 
comedy about an author, the girl he loves and 
the gangsters with whom they get mixed up— 
with surprising results. Good—okay for children. 

THE WOMAN ACCUSED (Paramount)—Nancy Car- 
roll and Cary Grant. Reviewed in section start- 
ing on page 6. 


(M-G-M)—Buster Keaton and 
Reviewed in section starting on 


Bad, Bad 


W oman 


(Continued from page 47) 


easily reached. Much prettier dolls. 

Mae wasn't interested. ‘I want that 
one.” And turning to her mother, “You 
said I could have’ any doll I wanted.” 


jpess finally saw it was no use try- 
ing to dissuade her and at last two 
ladders were brought from the back of 
the store and Mae—the gal who always 
gets what she wants—proudly bore 
home the lavender-dressed doll. 

It was this same stubborn and pre- 
cocious child who, at the age of six, 
panicked a Brooklyn audience on ama- 
teur night by doing imitations of Eva 
Tanguay and other famous stars. That 
began her theatrical career—a career 
that was to lead her through stock, 
through vaudeville into musical shows 
and at last to make her author, pro- 


ducer and star of the sensational “Sex” 
and “Diamond Lil’ and eventually to 
lead her to the screen in “Night After 
Night” and “She Done Him Wrong.” 

Mae West was the first person—ac- 
cording to Mae West—to do the shim- 
mie on any stage! 

That was way back when she was in 
musical shows. 

Another story goes that Mae West 
was a member of an acrobatic act in 
vaudeville and also lifted what was sup- 
posed to be a 500-pound weight. 

When she got her chance to get out 
of the lowbrow end of theatrical life 
and be a producer and star in her own 
right she figured—and she figured 
smart: 

“Every Broadway actress has her 
own line,’ Mae said. “Ill give ’em 


something different.” And the sensa- 


tional play “Sex,” which she wrote her-. 


self and in which she played a harlot, 
was the result. 

Mae gets her material in strange 
ways. One night she was coming into 
her hotel when another guest at the 
hotel—a man who had had a bit of a 
past himself—said to her, “You know, 
when you wear all those diamonds (the 
ones, incidentally, that were stolen in 
Hollywood) you remind me of an old 
sweetheart of mine who had more rocks 
than any gal I ever knew. Come to 
think of it—you look like her when 
you put your head down and sort of 
look up through your eyelashes with 
that hot look.” 

“Veah?” said Mae, “Who was your 
friend ?” 

“They called her ‘Diamond Lil.’ ” 


AN? that’s how Mae got the idea 
for her greatest success. Diamond 
Lil was a real character of the ‘nineties 
—as beautiful as Lillian Russell and 
much more spectacular. Mae didn’t 
know whether she could play a ‘nineties 
belle or not. Her mother told her she’d 
have to put on a lot more weight. At 
the time she tipped the scales at just 
110. 

“So I ate my head off,’ said Mae, 
“and opened in ‘Diamond Lil’ weighing 
ISOs” 

“Sex” had been running on Broad- 
way for some time before the law de- 
cided that it was offensive. So Mae 
was summoned to appear in court. Also 
there was the little matter of a play 
called ““The Drag” which she had au- 
thored but in which she did not star. 
Later she wrote and produced ‘“Plea- 
sure Man” and the city of New York 
wanted to see her about that, too. 

She appeared in court smiling and 
swapped wisecrack for wisecrack with 
the city fathers. 

All during the time of her extremely 
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spectacular Broadway success don’t 
imagine that there weren’t men in her 
life. Mae knows plenty about men. 
And then along came a lad whose last 
name is Timony. He’s a brunette gen- 
tleman who wears a derby hat, smokes 
big black cigars and doesn’t mind get- 
ting hard-boiled when the occasion de- 
mands. You'll see him around back 
stage or wherever Mae is. He gives 
her plenty of good advice and Mae has 
liked him in a big way for a couple of 
years now. Timony is. what is known 
as a character. 

Yessir, it’s men that Mae knows 
best—and men who like her best, in 
Hollywood she found she got on much 
better with the men than the women. 
Women sort of resent Mae. They know 
her reputation. They know what kind 
of roles she has played and when Mae 
comes into the room all the nice little 
Hollywood girls cast anxious glances 
at their boy friends and decide it’s 
about time to go home. 

For Mae speaks a man’s language. 
She loves prizefights and things lke 
that. Hollywood had never seen any- 
thing quite like her. She’s so doggone 
honest and sincere and real and—well— 
just what she is, Mae West. 

I asked her if the roles she played 
didn’t make people misunderstand her 
—make them think she, herself, was 
that sort of woman. 

“Certainly !” said Mae. 

And then I asked her what she did 
to counteract that impression. 

“Well, Ill tell you,’ she said. “I 
don’t try to change anybody’s opinion. 
A person who is interested in the sort 
of woman I characterize likes it a lot 
better if he thinks I’m that sort, too. 
And people who are not interested in 
women like that—well, they’re just not 
interested at all. So I just don’t bother. 

“People can get any sort of impres- 
sion about me they want to have. And 
I’m still not doing so bad!” 


Want to Be Like Kay? 


(Continued from page 43) 


Ford—and sails quite a big boat. 

As for her dislikes, they seem to in- 
clude fittings—and this from a woman 
who wears lovely clothes more beauti- 
fully, I think, than anyone on the 
screen — interviewers, yet she was 
charming to me, and posing for pic- 
tures and portraits. 

I am telling you all this because 
peoples’ likes and dislikes are some- 
times keys to their personalities. But 
it isn’t enough to like and dislike the 
same things as Kay Francis in order to 
be like her. 

To be like her, you must be vital. 
You must be interested in strange 
people and strange places, you must be 
ready to embrace change and adven- 
ture when they come your way. You 
must be ready for new fields of en- 
deavor. Think of the variety and 
changes of her life. From schoolgirl 


to secretary, and from secretary to 
stage and screen! You must be alive, 
every inch of you, and you must be 
adaptable. You must be a hard worker. 
Only a hard worker could have accom- 
plished as much in’a time as compara- 
tively short. 

You must have a sense of humor, 
which laughs with others, and at your- 
self. There is a difference, you know. 
Kay Francis has humor which is like 
a clear cold spring of water, but not 
too cold; sun warmed, let us say. It 
ripples back of her laughter, and the 
light in her sea-gray eyes—stormy eyes, 
I think. It is very refreshing. 


I ASKED her what quality in people 
appealed to her most. She told me 
promptly but thoughtfully, simplicity. 
I do not believe she means the sim- 
plicity of purely mindless, primitive 


Style of STARBITE. 
‘should YOU use? 


Most women are finding that the newer, more 
elaborate hair styles require not one but 
several kinds of hair pins. Sta-Rite gives you 
a style to meet every hair-dressing need. 
Remember, too, ‘‘Sta-Rites won't fall out” 


NEW DELUXE BOB PINS 


Flat on the inside, round on the out- } 
side, they are stronger, and neater me 
than ordinary flat bobs and less visi- 
ble in the hair. 
REGULAR STA-RITES 
Because of their exclusive design they ) 
keep the hair neatly in place for a ] 
longer time. { 
STA-RITE INVISIBLE BOBS 
Made from small round spring steel 
wire, they are tight gripping and in- 
conspicuous. 


Dé LUXE 

STA-RITE WAVE SET 0B 

The colorless wave set that wi!l not INVISIBLE 
flake or scale. Comes ready to use— RCGULAn 


easily applied—leaves hair soft, 
lovely and natural 


At stores or send 25 cents for com- 
plete dressing table assortment 


STA-RITE HAIR PIN CO., Shelbyville, Ill 
Sta-Rite Hair Pin Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada 


ANY PHOTO ENLARGE 


Size 8x 10inches 

or smaller if desired. 

Same price for full length 

or bust form, groups, land- 

scapes, pet animals, etc., 

or enlargements of any 

part of group picture. Safe 

return of original photo 

guaranteed. 

SEND NO MONEY 2°" =tziete | 
: \ or snapshot } 

(any size) and within a week you will receive 

your beautiful life-like enlargement, guaran- 

teed fadeless. Pay postman 47c plus postage— 

or send 49c with order and we pay postage. 

Big 16x20-inch enlargement sent C, O. D.78c 

pias postage or send 80c and we pay postage. Take advantage of 

his amazing offer now. Send your photos today. Specify size wanted. 


STANDARD ART STUDIOS 
$08 West Lake Street, Dept 1323-E 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Her Frank Answer Taught Me 


How To Keep Skin White 
in 10 Minutes a Week 


In three days my skin, too, was gorgeousl 
smooth—clear—white. No more redness, sal- 
lowness, freckles or blackheads. I keep it flaw- 
less, too, by simply spending ten minutes a 
week with Golden Peacock Bleach Creme— 
just rub the lightest film imaginable over my 
skin twice a week. It’s so quick—simple—eco- 
nomical! Get a jar of Golden Peacock Bleach 
Creme today, yourself—simply ask for it at 
any drug store or toilet-goods counter. 
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RoMANce RESCULD 
Br REALSHINE 


|'D LOVE SUMMER CLOTHES BUT 


| JUST CANT KEEP WHITE 
fy) SHOES FRESH AND 
( PRETTY LIKE YOURS ) 
i ue 


~~ 


—~. TRY THIS BOTTLE OF 
REALSHINE, DEAR, IT 1S 

MY SECRET FOR KEEPING 
_WHITE SHOES NEW 


THAT. NIGHT 


GOSH, YOU OUGHT TO WEAR 
WHITE ALL THE TIME, PEG. 
=, YOU LOOK SO SWEET 


FOR WHITE SHOES, 
PURSES, GLOVES 


BLEACHES feenitel 
RENEWS st 


Secretly and Quickly Removed! 


OU can banish those annoy- 


ing, embarrassing freckles, 
quickly and surely, in the_pri- 
vacy of your own room. Your 
friends will wonder how you 
did it. 

Stillman’s Freckle Cream 
bleaches them out while you 
sleep. Leaves the skin soft and 
white, the complexion fresh, 
clear and transparent. Price only 
50c. The first jar proves its 
magic worth. At all druggists. 


Sti llman'’s 
Oeste | 


Freckles | The Skin 
FREE BOOKLET tells how to remove freckles. 


Dept. 10, Stillman Co. Aurora, Ill. 
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things. She is not a primitive person. 
She is entirely of this world, poised, 
sure of herself, friendly, but not giv- 
ing herself in intimate speech to every 
passerby. A good listener, an excel- 
lent conversationalist, as styled and 
chic and charming as one of the frocks 
Banton so brilliantly designs for her. 

She has ideas. She knows which pic- 
tures she likes and which she doesn't 
like. She knows which parts she can 
feel, and, feeling, play. She has an 
excellent grasp of the mechanics of 
screen writing, the perfect construc- 
tion which should go into the making 
of the perfect picture, and she is quick 
to see flaws in technique or character- 
ization. 

If you want to be like Kay Francis, 
you can’t stop learning. You can't just 
rest on your laurels. You must set 
yourself a goal, and when you win 
through to it you must set yourself an- 
other goal and try for that one, too. 
Here is a self-contained person, quiet 
in gesture, restrained in speech but alive 
to her long finger tips, nothing inert 
about her, nothing phlegmatic. But a 
controlled person. 1 imagine that that 
control has been a goal and that she 
set it for herself. 

If you want to be like Kay Francis 
you will have no use for swank. You 
will be faintly amused and more than 
faintly disgusted at the people who 
swagger in their talk, and who, having 
themselves won a certain position, look 
down instead of at other people, and 
who go suddenly high-hat. 

If you want to be like Kay Francis 
you will be yourself. That is a para- 
dox, I suppose, as perhaps you know 
your real self does not resemble Miss 
Francis in the least. But if you are 
yourself, you are like her in one very 
basic quality. For she is herself, quite 
perfectly, and does not try to be like 
anyone else. And how very wise she is. 

In other words, if you want to be 
like Kay Francis you will be first of 
all your very own self, with a respect 
for the personality which is uniquely 
your own, a respect which isn’t in the 
east vanity, and which is a very valu- 
able thing to possess. For the rest 


you will be entirely natural. You will 
have no little affectations which, while 
they may be endearing for a time, soon 
become a bit boring. You will care for 
enduring things, the world which lies 
beyond your door, books, knowledge— 
and for simplicity. 


DO not mean simplicity of the 

“simple” sort. I mean a rather ex- 
pensive simplicity. For it is, you know, 
the “simplest” clothes that are most ex- 
pensive. The simplest dinner, which is 
the best, is generally prepared from the 
very finest materials. And in order to 
live simply one lives expensively. Nor 
do I mean expense in dollars. I mean 
that in order to live one’s life as simply 
as possible, one must pay for it in a 
number of ways. 

I remember that Miss Francis told 
me that when she is working she goes 
to bed at eight o’clock. If she consents 
to go out during the making of a pic- 
ture she leaves a party at about nine- 
thirty. Ten is her deadline. Now, that 
is working hard and living simply, isn’t 
it? And sanely, too, and wisely? But 
it costs her something, I imagine, in 
explanations and all the rest. We are 
cut so on a pattern that when any one 
deviates from it and makes his own 
pattern we are apt to be exclamatory 
about it. But when Kay Francis says 
she must go home at nine-thirty, she 
goes. This is her life. She intends 
to live it as she sees fit, and if she sees 
fit to be, for a time, a nine-thirty girl 
in a three-thirty town, she’ll do it. 

If you want to be like Kay Francis 
you must figure out where you are go- 
ing and why, and when you have de- 
cided, you must go there serenely, as 
befitting a gentlewoman. With a little 
laughter back of your eyes, and with 
confidence in yourself and in your star. 

In other words, if you want to be like 
Kay Francis you must be a very real 
person, and a person with not only 
genuine physical beauty, but genuine 
character. 

If you are like her, I congratulate 
you. If you want to be like her I con- 
gratulate you also; it is a step in a very 
right and praiseworthy direction. 
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getting around that corner where pros- 
perity is reputed to be waiting for us. 


NE of the reasons why it should be 

a genuine pleasure to bake bread is 
the fact that the men, bless them, do so 
enjoy home-made bread and rolls and 
coffee cake. For instance, take Gary 
Cooper. He still remembers and loves 
to talk about the bread and rolls which 
his mother used to make when they 
lived in Montana. Of course, Gary, 
like lots of other men, clings to the no- 
tion that the bread his mother used to 
bake was the very finest bread which 
ever came out of an oven. Perhaps 


your husband makes just such a claim 
for his mother’s bread, too. But with 
modern ranges and oven controls and 
thermometers and superb flours and 
scientifically prepared yeast, any woman 
with any instinct for cooking whatso- 
ever can turn out better bread than 
any one’s mother did and, what is more, 
do it with unfailing regularity if she 
will but follow a few simple rules. 
The preparation of bread is a simple 
process and the time consumed in mak- 
ing it is short compared with that re- 
quired by lots of other foods. And when 
you have introduced your family to the 
joys of hot clover leaf rolis, fresh and 


fragrant, straight out of the oven, and 
cinnamon buns and oatmeal bread and 
butterscotch or almond coffee cake—-not 
to mention the dozens of other varieties 
which you can make at home and which 
are difficult to buy, we know you will 
find they will be as delighted with them 
as can be—and will you be proud! 

Almost all yeast-raised doughs are 
started off in the same way. The dough 
is mixed, kneaded, and set aside to 
double in bulk. As yeast does its best 
work at a temperature of about 80 de- 
grees, you want to place the dough in 
a position where the temperature is as 
close to this as possible. Then the dough 
is kneaded again, shaped and again left 
to double in bulk. If you are in doubt 
as to whether or not your dough has 
raised sufficiently, stick your finger into 
it. If the impression disappears, let the 
bread rise a little longer. If the im- 
pression remains, the bread is ready to 
bake. You can’t tell us that’s much of 
a task! 


HE next important point is the bak- 
ing of the mixture. Loaves of bread 
should be put into a moderately hot 
oven—425 degrees is best, to raise the 
dough to its maximum bulk. Then, 
after fifteen minutes, the temperature 
is reduced to 375 degrees and the bread 
baked for about forty-five mitutes 
longer. Rolls are baked for fifteen to 
twenty minutes in a slightly hotter oven 
—450 degrees is best—while sweetened, 
rich doughs require lower temperatures 
of 350 to 400 degrees. Then, when your 
bread is baked, if you like a shiny crust 
you brush the top with melted butter 
after removing the loaves from the 
oven. If you like a crisp crust let the 
bread cool without covering it—but if 
you like a soft crust, cover the loaves 
with a towel during the cooling. 

One of the nicest things about yeast 
doughs is the fact that, if you have a 
mechanical refrigerator, you can store 
the dough after it has been mixed and 
keep it for several days. Keep the 
dough in a tightly covered container 
and the dry cold of the mechanical re- 
frigerator will keep the yeast plants 
pleasantly inactive until you are ready 
to have them get to work. Then you 
can lop off pieces when you want to 
make up a batch of hot rolls for lunch 
or dinner. 

If you want to maintain your family’s 
interest in bread at a white heat, you 
must vary the breads frequently. Gary 
Cooper claims he could eat oatmeal 
bread at every meal, but we noticed 
with satisfaction that he went right on 
to talk about how much he enjoyed hot 
rolls, coffee cake and buns for break- 
fast. Our cameraman caught Gary in 
the act of eating his breakfast bacon— 
very crisp bacon, of course—with his 
fingers! Though no sanction to that 
procedure is given in any book of eti- 
quette we have ever seen, it’s the very 
mec way to eat crisp bacon we know 
of. 

We are giving you here a splendid 
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basic recipe for bread and one of the 
many variations into which it can be 
made by the addition of a little of this 
and a little of that. In this month’s Star 
Recipe Folder you will find four other 
recipes, one for the French buns, an- 
other for oatmeal *bread, a third for 
butterscotch coffee cake and the fourth 
for cinnamon buns like those in the 
picture accompanying this article. 
These are, all four of them, Gary Coop- 
er’s favorites and will be nice to keep 
on hand in case Gary is your house 
guest one of these days! But in the 
meantime, try them out on your family 
and friends and see what a hit you 
will make—and what a reputation as 
a cook! 


BASIC BREAD RECIPE 
(Quick method) 

2 yeast cakes 

y cup lukewarm water 

4 cups scalded milk (or half water, 
half milk) 

2 tablespoons melted 
other shortening 

2 tablespoons sugar 

1 tablespoon salt 

12 cups sifted flour 


butter or 


Dissolve yeast in lukewarm water. 
Scald milk and cool. (Test milk by 
dropping some on the inside of your 
wrist. When it feels neither warm nor 
cold it is the right temperature to use.) 
Add sugar, butter and salt to milk. Add 
yeast water and half the flour. Beat un- 
til smooth. Then add remaining flour, 
or enough to make easily handled dough. 
Turn out on floured board, knead until 
dough is smooth and elastic and has a 
bubbly appearance under the surface. 
Place in greased bowl, brush with 
melted butter, cover and set aside in 
warm place, free from draft until light 
(about 1%4 hours). Knead again, mould 
into loaves and place in well greased 
pans, half filling the pans. Brush with 
melted butter, cover and let rise again 
for one hour or until double in bulk. 
Bake in hot oven (425°) for fifteen 
minutes, then reduce heat to moderate 
(375°) for forty-five to fifty minutes 
more. Bread is done when it shrinks 
from the sides of the pan. Turn out 
immediately on wire rack and brush 
with melted butter if desired. 


CLOVER LEAF ROLLS 


(A variation of the above) 

To one half the above recipe for 
bread add 1 tablespoon sugar and 2 
tablespoons of melted butter before the 
first kneading. After first rising, 
knead again and shape very small por- 
tions of the dough into small round 
balls. Place three balls in each well 
greased muffin cup, half filling each 
cup. Brush tops with melted butter. 
Cover and let rise until light—about 
34 hour. Bake in hot oven (425°) 
about 15 minutes. 

Now, fill out that coupon on page 78 
and send for this month’s recipes. 


In our next issue, the Princess Laure Murat will inaugurate a new department. It 


will be devoted to the subject of good manners. 


Watch for it! 


LAST NIGHT 


I came home with great news!’’ 


“Pp TELEPHONED Nora that I had a surprise for her 
and she could hardly wait for me to get home. You 
should have seen her face when I told her the Boss 
had given me a $25 increase in salary. 


“ Ts wonderful,’ she said, ‘just wonderful! Now 
we can pay some of those bills that have been worry- 
ing us and even put a little in the bank each week. 


“ ‘Remember the night we saw that coupon and 
you decided to take up an I. C. S. course? It made a 
new man of you, Bob. We certainly owe a lot to the 
International Correspondence Schools.’ ” 


How about you? Are you always going to work for a 
small salary? Are you going to waste your natural ability 
all your life? Or are you going to get ahead in a big way? 

Don’t let another precious hour pass before you find out 
what the I. C. S. ean do for you. It doesn’t cost you a 
penny or obligate you in any way to ask for full particulars, 
but that one simple little act may be the means of 
changing your entire life. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


“The Universal University” Box 2620, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of 

your booklet, ‘‘Who Wins and Why,’’ and full particulars 

about the subject before which I have marked X: 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

O Architect Bridge Engineer 

Architectural Draftsman Automobile Work 

Building Estimating Plumbing O Steam Fitting 

Wood Millworking Heating O Ventilation 

Concrete Builder Sanitary Engineer 

Contractor and Builder Sheet Metal Worker 


oo 


Oo 
Oo 
oO 
O 
oO 
O Structural Draftsman 0 Steam Engineer 
O Structural Engineer 0 Marine Engineer 
0 Electrical Engineer OD Refrigeration 
O Electric Wiring OR. R. Locomotives 
DO Electric Lighting D Air Brakes 
DO Welding, Electric and Gas ( Train Operation 
0 Telegraph Engineer OR. R. Section Foreman 
D Telephone Work DBR. R. Bridge and Building 
0 Mechanical Engineer Foreman 
O Mechanical Draftsman 0 Chemistry UO Pharmacy 
0 Patternmaker D) Machinist [] Coal Mining Engineer 
O Reading Shop Blueprints Navigation 
D Civil Engineer D Agriculture 
0 Highway Engineering D Textile Overseer or Supt. 
O Surveying and Mapping Cotton Manufacturing 
Gas Engines 0 Toolmaker ( Woolen Manufacturing 
0 Diesel Engines Fruit Growing O Radio 
O Aviation Engines Poultry Farming 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
DD Business Management DO Advertising 
Industrial Management Business Correspondence 
O Personnel Management DO Lettering Show Cards 
O Traffic Management 0 Stenography and Typing 
Cost Accountant O Commercial 
O Accountancy English D Signs 
and C.P.A. Coaching DO Civil Service 
O Bookkeeping DO Railway Mail Clerk 
Secretarial Work Mail Carrier 
O Spanish Oj French O Grade School Subjects 
] Salesmanship O High School Subjects 
© Wallpaper Decorating OD Illustrating Cartooning 


O Lumber Dealer 


Salesmanship 


Occupation 

If you reside in Canada, s ) he 

International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada 


Worlds Lowest Priced 
_.2 5448 


Buy direct from Mill. Save $200 to $800. Price in- 
cludes all lumber readi-cut, millwork, windows, 
doors, interior woodwork, hardware, roofing, glass, nails, 
paints, varnish and stains. We pay freight. 


BUILD IT YOURSELF 


Aladdin’s famous Readi-cut System saves labor costs and 
lumber waste. Complete plans for quick, easy erection. 
FREE Catalog shows many designs in Homes, 

Summer Cottages, Garages, Filling Stations, Tour- 
ist Cottages and Roadside Stores. Write for it 2oday. Address 
nearest office. Ask for Catalog Na. 299- 
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keep askin’ me what girl would go with 
a Big Nose.” 

Jimmy handed the empty water glass 
to Old Friend, and straightened. Fatigue 
left his face and frame, as he grinned. 

“But say,” he exclaimed. “When 
some guy comes up to me these days, 
and says, ‘I seen you in a picture, Jimmy, 
an’ I don’t think you got such a big 
nose. Do I burn up! Honest! It hurts 
me now when some one says my nose 
ain’t so big.” 

Jimmy rubbed a finger along the 
noted nasal projection, while mention 
was made that many persons rise to 
fame because they seek to overcome 
early handicaps. 

“T thought it was a handicap from 
twelve to eighteen all right,’ Jimmy 
nodded, serious again. “I used to walk 
home sayin’ hello to this guy, and hello 
to that guy, and all the time in my 
mind I was thinkin’ if I only could get 
my nose shortened.” 

He grinned suddenly. 

“But don’t get me wrong,” he re- 
peated. “Do I burn up if a guy tells 
me it ain’t big now!” 

“Did you get into any fights over be- 
ing kidded about the size of your nose?” 
was asked. 

“T was fightin’ all the time,’ Jimmy 
replied. “I fought with one guy for 
four hours, and got my _ schnozzolla 
busted. I fought through six streets for 
four hours that time—all over the old 
neighborhood. 

“Vou see, I didn’t mind just bein’ 
called ‘Big Nose,’ .but those guys couldn't 
just call it once and then let up. They 
jad to keep bearin’ down, an’ then I 
had to fight.” 

He straightened quickly. 

“But I’d like to fight a guy now that 
wouldn’t pay attention to the schnozzle,” 
he said. 

“Where I was born, and grew up, 
down in Catherine Street, near Cherry, 
it wasn’t a soft neighborhood, and a 
guy with a schnozzle like mine, espe- 
cially as I was very thin in those days, 
had a tough time,” he continued. 
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UT when the girls would gather 

around Joey McLaughlin, or some 
good lookin’ guy like that I’d sit down 
at the piano, and begin to give ‘em 
some music and make gags. And then 
they’d pay attention to me.” 

“How’d you learn to play?” 

“My mother made me take lessons 
from Professor Fiore. And did it burn 
me up! 

“And then the Professor used to give 
those things to show off how much his 
pupils knew—what-d’y-call-’em ?” 

“Recitals ?” : 

“That’s it. And my mother used to 
make me dress in a Buster Brown col- 
lar, and it burned me up. I never knew 
my lessons, but I could play the piano; 
and then they’d pay attention to me 
instead of to my schnozzle.” 

“That’s when it burned you up to 
have a schnozzle?” 
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When His Nose Was a Handicap 


(Continued from page 45) 


then all right, but I kep’ playin’ the 
piano and makin’ gags, and gettin’ 
laughs. I always could get laughs. 1 
always liked everybody to be havin’ a 
good time. I always liked a good time 
myself.” 

“Overcoming the handicap of a big 
nose by playing and singing and mak- 
ing gags?” 

“That’s right,” Jimmy replied. “Only 
I feel like bustin’ a guy that says my 
nose ain't big now.” 

“He used to be ashamed of it when 
he was a kid but now Jimmy’s proud 
of the old schnozzolla,” Old Friend con- 
tributed helpfully. 

“T used to think my nose was too 
big for the girls, and too big for busi- 
ness,’ Jimmy agreed. “But now it’s 
different.” 

“When did you first begin enter- 
taining ?” 

“T had a brother who was a photo- 
engraver for the American Banknote 
Company, and I used to run errands 
around there. I got laid off, and I heard 
there was a job playin’ the piano down 
at Coney Island. I went down and 
tried out in a turtle neck sweater, all 
the rest of the guys that tried out were 
wearin’ tuxedos. I got the job at 
twenty-five dollars a week—kiddin’ and 
playin’ the piano. That’s how I started.” 

“And then you began to make gags 
about your nose yourself?” 

“That’s right,” Jimmy said. “I had 
the schnozzle, so I might as well use it 
in my business.” 


IMMY said that after the run of 

“Strike Me Pink” he will return to 
Hollywood, where he may be co-starred 
with Jackie Cooper in a photoplay writ- 
ten especially for them. His films, since 
he went with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
are: “Get Rich Quick Wallingford,” 
“The Cuban Love Song,’ “The Wet 
Parade,” “The Passionate Plumber,” 
“Speak Easily,” “Blondie of the Fol- 
lies,” “What! No Beer?” and “Hell 
Below.” : 

At the door of his suite, Jimmy said: 

“We didn’t get any gags in this 
interview.” 

“This was supposed to be a gagless 
interview concerned with the psychology 
of overcoming a frustration,” he was 
told. 

“Ha! Ha!” he said. “That’s one gag 
anyway. Now I gotta think up another 
one for Hope Williams. She’s a swell 
actress, and a swell dame.” 

Another Old Friend down 
lobby said: 

“So you saw Jimmy? He’s a swell 
guy.” 

To this observer it appeared that 
Jimmy Durante is a swell guy entirely 
surrounded by swell guys, swell dames, 
and Old Friends. 

“Vou didn’t see Mrs. Durante?” the 
Last Old Friend asked on the sidewalk 
in front of the Astor. “Gee! She’s a 
swell dame. They been married eleven 
years—and they’re still swell pals.” 
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| Unknown Loves of Hollywood 


(Continued from page 33) 


presents, each one of which she had 
personally picked out. It was Joan and 
he, working together side by side, mak- 
ing people happy—together. It was the 
high point in that boy’s life—a life that 
was to be snuffed out so soon. 

For, as he was driving home after 
the party, happier than he had ever 
been, there was an automobile crash. 
The hospital telephoned Joan at two 
a. m. He had been saying her name 
over and over again. Joan jumped out 
of bed and rushed at once to the hos- 
pital. It was she who called in the 
finest specialists and begged them to 
spare no expense or care on the boy. 
But he died on the operating table, her 
name on his lips. 

The end of this pitiful little story is 
that Joan paid all expenses for sending 
the body back to his home in Florida 
and when she discovered that his slim 
salary had been making it possible for 
his sisters to go to school, and that now 
they would have to leave school, she 
sent a check big enough to allow the 
girls to finish their education. 


aese are many studio workers 
who worship the stars they serve. 
A cameraman who was once on Irene 
Dunne’s set loves her from afar. A pub- 
licity boy adores Karen Morley; a 
publicity woman is in love with Ricardo 
Cortez. But none of these people may 
speak of their love. 

Mary Astor kept secret for many 
months her love for the young doctor 
she eventually married. She did it be- 
cause she was afraid of Hollywood— 
afraid the town would criticize her for 
falling in love too soon after the death 
of her husband, Howard Hawks. 

Jumping to the past you'll find some 
strange unknown loves. Alexander 
Kirkland and Zita Johann were, when 
they were playing in a theatrical pro- 
duction in Europe, engaged. Kirkland 
has a brilliant and mature mind. Zita 
is exotic and lovely and it was only 
natural that they were drawn together. 
But temperaments clashed and the en- 
eagement was broken. Now the two 
find themselves in Hollywood—both 
building screen careers. And the amaz- 
ing part is that their romance has been 
enriched by the years and they are very 
true and fast friends. There is no ro- 
mantic love between them. An almost 
better thing has come in its place— 
friendship. And don’t get Kirkland 
started praising Zita! He thinks she 
is destined to be one of the great screen 
successes. 

Years ago, long before she married 
William Powell, Carole Lombard was 


in love with a young actor. Although ~ 


he was married at the time, everyone 
knew that there was trouble—and had 
been even before Carole entered his life 
— between him and his wife. Carole was 
just a kid, but she played the game 
squarely. She refused to do anything 
to force the divorce, which inevitably 
came, but after she was in love with 


Bill Powell. There is, really, much 
more gallantry in Hollywood than the 
casual observer sees! 


UST the other day Dick Barthelmess 

and Constance Talmadge spoke to 
each other for the first time in years 
and wrote finis to an old romantic quar- 
rel. Connie and Dick were engaged and 
very, very much in love. They had a 
lover’s quarrel that resulted in Connie’s 
marrying the famous tobacco king and 
Dick’s marrying Mary Hay. But so 
bitter was the quarrel that even after 
their marriages Connie and Dick ig- 
nored each other when they met. Now, 
after all these years, it is forgotten 
at last. 

There was a great mutual attach- 
ment between Ramon Novarro and Alice 
Terry in the old days. Of course, Alice 
was married to Rex Ingram (and still 
is) and Rex was Ramon’s discoverer. 
The three were the best of friends and 
were often seen out together. Because 
Ramon Novarro is the boy that he is 
he never declared himself to his friend’s 
wife, but those who knew Ramon best 
were sure that his love for Alice was 
something more than friendship. 

While Ramon was making “Ben 
Hur” he asked Alice if she would ride 
with him during one of the rehearsals 
of the famous chariot scene. Ramon, 
you know, actually did that hazardous 
driving. Alice declined. “You're not 
afraid that I would take any risks, are 
your” Ramon asked. ‘You would trust 
me to be careful, wouldn’t you?” 

wichstrustmyoung Aliceysaid\ecbubul 
wouldn’t trust the horses.” 

It was a very beautiful love Ramon 
had for Alice and even now—after all 
these years—whenever Ramon goes to 
Europe he is a guest at the Ingram 
home and when Alice visits Hollywood 
she always looks Ramon up at once. 


EFORE she was married to her 

present husband Helen Twelvetrees 
was often seen in the company of a fa- 
mous executive. The executive was 
married, it is true, but for years and 
years he and his wife had been estranged. 

Then there was a brief but unknown 
romance between Connie Bennett and 
a film salesman (before her marriage 
to the Marquis, of course) and another 
longer—but still unknown romance— 
between Gloria Swanson and a famous 
director. This last was many, many 
years ago—long before Mike Farmer 
came upon the scene. 

I have tried, in this story, to give 
you as thorough a picture as I can of 
some of the romances about which 
Hollywood knows—but the world does 
not. Naturally it has been impossible 
in many cases to mention the names of 
both the persons concerned. And now 
I must tell you a story in which I can 
mention no names at all, and you'll see 
the reason why when you read it. The 
story is too good to keep and perhaps 
you can guess the principal actors. At 
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Modern Screen 


any rate it was Hollywood's favorite 
gossip for months! 

Two Hollywood stars had been inti- 
mate friends. One day one of the stars 
stopped by her friend’s house to return 
a book she had borrowed. She saw het 
husband’s car parked in her friend’s 
driveway. She rang the bell—but there 
was no answer. She rang again and 
again and finally the butler came to the 
door. 

“Ts my husband here?” she asked. 

“No, madame,” said the butler. 

But the wife pushed the butler away 
and marched through the house to a 
little den off the library. She tried the 
door and it was locked, but she knew 
the house well, so she went around 
through the library and flung open the 
other door which was unlocked. There, 
of course, just like a farce comedy, 


she found her husband kissing her best 
friend. 

The next day the husband gave his 
wife a diamond bracelet to make her 
forget her injured feelings, but the 
wife and her erstwhile friend have not 
spoken from that day to this! 

I have been close to many, many of 
these unknown loves of Hollywood. I 
have had many girls cry on my shoulder 
and tell me of their heartaches. For all 
the romances of Hollywood are not light 
and gay and cheerful. The word “taboo” 
is written across many of them, And 
very often a man has been called upon 
to play a make-believe love scene with 
a woman he really loves but to whom 
he dare not confess his love. 

The newspapers tell about the well 
known romances, but Hollywood knows 
how long is the list of unknown loves! 


Alexander Kirkland’s Secret 


(Continued from page 34) 


father died, his properties hopelessly 
tangled up in the Mexican mess, and 
Bill was running errands for nickels 
in a near-slum in the South where his 
mother was hiding their plight from 
friends. 

When—several years later—he was 
expelled from Taft School, he made a 
grand exit. He ordered an enormous 
funeral car and he and six friends— 
along with the sixteen pieces of luggage 
he owned—drove slowly over the 
grounds, to the tune of cheers from the 
other students. What a crazy kid he 
was! He ought to have saved some ot 
that showmanship for Hollywood ! 

And now, maybe, you understand 
how it was possible for Bill to leave the 
girl he loved. You can see how unlike 
the average boy’s his background is. 
He had done as he pleased, been (by 
circumstance) snatched from wealth to 
poverty and then back to near-wealth 
again, only to discover, when he was 
still in his teens, that he had to earn his 
own living after all. At twenty, when 
he met “the girl,” he had already 
crowded several lives into his one short 
life. What, then, did he have to offer 
her? Stability, assurance of being taken 
care of, comfort and ease? He could 
not be sure he could give her these. 
And don’t forget, she was an invalid. 

So he did the only thing possible to 
do. He left her—and he left her with- 
out a word, because he could not trust 
himself to tell her he was going. Isn't 
it strange that what often seems to be 
the most cruel of deeds turns out to be 
courageous when all the facts are 
known? 

His giving her up shattered him and 
sc he thought he would live so fast 
that he would not have time to remem- 
ber. He began chasing around with a 
wild, crazy, mad group of young people. 
This was his escape from the thing 
that haunted him. One day two girls 
and another boy of that crowd came to 
him in a big blue car they said had 


been loaned to them and they told him 
that they were going to Scott Fitzger- 
ald’s beach house. 

They did go to the beach and stopped 
in front of a house. When nobody an- 
swered the bell the other boy went 
around to the back of the house and 
let them in so that they could avail 
themselves of hospitality to which they 
had no right. 


T last the owner of the house (it 
was not Fitzgerald) came home, 
found them there and was infuriated. 
But Bill’s friend was a smooth talker 
and the crazy escapade ended with the 
owner’s asking them to remain as his 
guests. 

However, there were not always trick 
endings to Bill’s adventures during that 
mad period of his life. The friends who 
he thought were just wild kids were, 
he discovered one disastrous night, a 
gang of petty thieves and blackmailers. 
One evening there was a mix-up over a 
girl. Bill hit the leader of the gang 
over the head with a bottle. Gallantly 
enough, he remained to tie up the boy’s 
bleeding head and then got out fast! 
He never saw any of them again. 

And thus “the girfs’” influence was 
still felt. In trying to blot out her mem- 
ory, in trying to be free, he had almost 
lost his freedom permanently. 

And now he saw how ephemeral a 
thing freedom is. He needed that expe- 
rience with the small time gangsters to 
teach him, so he traded freedom for a 
career. And that career has driven him 
ever since. The stage—and long hours 
of work—claimed him. Then came pic- 
tures and more work. His work has 
bound him. 

The girl? Bill is twenty-five now. 
He knew her when he was twenty. Too 
much water has flowed under the bridge 
of experience for him to go back over 
lost territory. But she is still in his 
mind. 

Now a lot of people have had strange 


and colorful lives. The part that makes 
Bill’s different is that his fantastic 
career has taught him how to live and 
given him a—I hate the word, but it 
says what I mean—philosophy that is 
startlingly mature for a boy of his age. 
His mind runs straight and true. He is 
sensitive, honest and sincere. And long 
since he has stopped just skimming the 
surface of things. Bill Kirkland goes 
deep, deep into human relationships. 
And because of this abundance of hon- 
esty and sincerity he is fitted to give 
some rare moments to the camera. 

Although there are no more mad mo- 
ments in his life—surely he has had 
enough of those—I don’t want you to 
get the idea that he has grown stodgy. 
Not very long ago he said: 

“Life is keenest when death is clos- 
est. The times I’ve felt most alive are 
when I’ve been in automobile smash- 
ups, a plane crack and a few weeks ago 
on a runaway horse 
Mountains. 

“T was riding a friend’s horse that 
had never been ridden except by the 
owner. The big black stallion was 
nervous with a new master, especially 
sc on those trails about two feet wide 
over the canyon. When a rabbit zipped 
down the trail, the stallion bolted. 

“Tf I pulled him in he might have 
reared and gone over the side of the 


in the Malibu 
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mountain, so I let him have his head. 
I cut through the overhanging branches 
like a bullet and when he went around 
turns I could hear the dislodged rocks 
clattering down. He was heading for 
the narrowest and highest trail on the 
mountain. 

“But I didn’t have time to be scared. 
All I could feel was the thrill. I sighted 
a sort of peninsula of ground at a turn 
ahead and decided to land there, so I 
kicked out of the stirrups and threw 
myself. And that horse backed up to 
where there was enough ground to turn 
on and nosed me! 

“By this time I had had enough time 
to get scared but I figured that he had 
run me about four miles and [’d rather 
be killed than’ walk that far in riding 
boots so I got on again and stayed on 
this time. 

“T found out the next day that I had 
broken a rib, but I didn’t feel it until the 
next day. And that’s what’s so swell 
about excitement—you don’t have to 
pay for it until you’ve had it. And 
that’s what’s so silly about a thoughtful 
life, you pay for everything in advance 
—even what you don’t get. 

“You never appreciate life so much 
as when you’re standing on the brink of 
a volcano. But the penalty is that you 
cease to be impressed with a wisp of 
smoke from a cigarette.” 


Three Vital Moments 


(Continued from page 29) 


charged with emotion as to offer us a 
full explanation of the three major 
slants of his personality. 


EVER, never, never will I forget 

the first one!” Clark says. “It was 
when I was six years old, and they 
told me that the woman I thought was 
my mother wasn’t my mother at all, but 
my step-mother.” 

As he speaks of it, even today when 
sO many years have passed, his voice is 
vibrant with the bitterness of that 

noment. 

“My real mother died seven months 
aiter I was born. My father didn’t 
know what to do with a seven-months 
baby, so he took me out to my grand- 
father’s farm and turned me over to 
Grandma. I stayed there until I was 
two and a half years old. Then Dad 
married again, and took me back. The 
idea was that I would grow up believ- 
ing that Dad’s new wife was my real 
mother. Vd do the same thing for a 
kid of my own. It was sweet of them. 
They thought they were saving me from 
ever learning that my mother had died. 
They had no way of knowing that it 
wouldn’t work out that way. What 
spoiled their plan was that we lived in 
a small country town—Hopedale, Ohio. 
Everybody knew everybody else’s fam- 
ily secrets. And, of course, kids are 
worse gossips than their parents, be- 
cause they don’t understand what the 
gossip is about, except that it must be 


important or else their folks wouldn’t 
be so interested in it, and the mystery 
makes it all the more attractive to them. 
I guess every kid in town knew that 
I was a step-child, except me. It didn’t 
come out until I was six years old, 
when I started school. I was crazy 
about that school! To me, so new in 
it, it seemed like just a place for a lot 
of kids to get together and play games. 
I remember just when it happened. We 


were coming out of school for the morn-. 


ing recess. The first thing I knew, some 
kid was yelling in singsong fashion, the 
way kids do: 
““Clark ain’t got no Maz-a, 
Clark ain’t got no Ma-a!’ 

“T thought it was some new kind of 
game, at first, but the next minute there 
was a whole ring of kids around me. 
The secret was out, you see. They 
stared at me the way they might have 
stared at a dog that had been run over 
in the street. I suppose they were just 
curious, wanting to see how I’d take 
it. And then they all took up that 
singsong. 

(Go) on, 1 have! too got a) Ma,” I 
said. I tried to keep from crying. 

““No you ain’t, either. You got a 
step-ma. Your ma is dead. The ma 
you got ain’t no real ma at all.’ 

“When the bell rang, it was all I 
could do to make it to my desk. I 
haven’t the least idea what the rest of 
that day was like. I must have been in 
a kind of—what would you say—stupor ? 
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shoes looking their best with Color- 


Shine Neutral Creme. It brings out 


the original color of the leather by 
cleaning away accumulated dirt, and 
gives a high polish through oils and 
waxes it supplies. Softens and pre- 
serves the leather, too. 


© A big bottle or tube of ColorShine 
costs only 10¢on the hardware counter 
at the ten-cent store. And 
there’sa ColorShine Dress- 
ing for every type of shoe. 


SEND POST CARD 


for my free directions showing 
how I keep all my shoes smart 
looking. Address: 
Irene Marchant, The 
Chieftain Mfg. Co., 
Dept. M5, Baltimore, Md. 


The BEST 
at any Puce 


CHEETA MES 
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Torture of Bunions 


Now Unnecessary! 


The amazing action of Pedodyne is truly marvelous, and a 
boon to those whose bunions cause constant foot trouble and 
atorturing bulge tothe shoes. It stops pain almost instantly 
and with the inflammation and swelling reduced so quickly 
you will be able to wear smaller, neater shoes with ease and 
comfort. Prove it by actual test on your own bunion. Just 
write and say, “‘I Want To Try Pedodyne.’’ No obligation. 


Pedodyne Co., 180 N. Wacker Dr., Dept. A-210, Chicago, Ill. 


’ Shoes! Rubber Boots! _Auto 
Tires! Auto Tops! Garden Hose! 
Y Wundreds of articles made good 
/ again at home with So-Lo. _ Spreads 
on with an old knife—dries over- 
night. Results guaranteed. Com- 
plete Kit, only 20c. Tear out this ad 
and take to Kresges’, Kress’, Wool- 
worth’s, or any other 5¢ to $1.00 Store. 


os 


FOR INDIGESTION 
EAT “TUMS”! 


Now you can eat well—eat plenty—the very 
foods you crave. And no fear of acid stomach! 
A delightful new candy-like antacid mint— 
called TUMS—gives quick relief for acid indi- 
gestion, sour stomach, gas and heartburn. Just 
“top off” your meals with TUMS—eat three or 
four whenever certain foods, excessive smoking 
or drinking, distress you. TUMS are safe, agree- 
able—handy to carry in pocket or purse. Learn 
the joy of eating what you like. Get a roll of 
TUMS today at any drug store—only 10c. 


‘ey Package of Nature Flower Garden Seeds—also 
samples of NR and TUMS— Just send name 
and address, enclosing stamp,to A.H.LEWIS 
MEDICINE CO., Dept.19-T, St. Louis, Mo. 
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TUMS ARE ANTACID—Not a Lox 

laxative, use thesafe, dependable egetableWR 
Laxative NR ‘ emedy). Only 


ituone 70° RADIO EXPERT 
AT HOME 10 
Many fellows I trained are making $35.00 to ia 
$60.00 a week as Radio Experts. Many make 
$5, $10, $15 a week extra servicing sets in 
spare time soon after enrolling. Home Ex- 
perimental Outfits make learning easy, prac- 
tical. Write today for “Rich Rewards in 
Radio."’ It gives facts on Radio’s Opportunities and 
how you can learn at home to be a Radio Expert. 
No obligation. 
. E. SMITH, Pres., Dept. 3ED4 
National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C. & 
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HOW TO REMOVE THEM 


A simple, home treatment 
—25 years success in my prac- 
tice. Moles dry up and drop 
off. Write for free Booklet. 


REG. CORD TIRES 
Size Tires Tubes 
30x3. oie s07e0 


Aid 
ey 
© 
# 
OR 
eo 
bag 


1 30x34 95 0.75 
1 31x4 2.75 0.85 
2 32x4 2.75 0.85 
2 33x4 2.75 0.85 
6 832x444 2.95 1,15 
6 383x444 2.95 1.15 
gexas 3-32 1:38 
xX: . od 

33x5 3125 1.45 F setof NON-GLARE 


— All Other Sizes— 
ALL TUBES NEW 
GUARANTEED 


FREE WITH EACH ix Y 
CEE EPR ORDER FOR 2 TIRES ASB 


Send $1.00 Deposit with each tire ordered, 
Balance C. O. D. If you send cash jin full 
deduct 5%. You are guaranteed a year's serv- 
ice or replacement at 4 price, Order today. 


MIDLAND TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept. 96-B 
1000-10 West Sixty-Third Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Modern Screen 


When I got home that afternoon, cry- 
ing—I sneaked home ’cross lots, alone 
—I asked Dad what the kids meant, 
and he told me that it was true. It 
killed me. That’s the only way I know 
to express it. Some part of me died, 
that day. I was different from other 
kids. They had mothers, and I didn’t. 
I would never have a real mother to 
love me. I would always be shoved off, 
apart from other people.” 


HAT moment may easily explain 

the bitterness and disillusionment 
which are so much a part of Clark’s 
screen appeal today. A child of six is 
a thousandfold more sensitive than we, 
his elders, believe. Children suffer more 
than grown-ups, because-they have no 
way of knowing that their suffering is 
not going to last ‘for ever and ever.’ 
Those stupid little schoolmates im- 
planted in Clark’s soul, so deeply that 
he has never since been able to remove 
it, a conviction that he was different, 
that he was an outcast. And at the 
same time they killed his faith in his 
parents, not only heightening that con- 
viction but also lessening his faith in 
everybody in general. Clark became, as 
a result, a sullen and suspicious boy. 
To this day, he is unable to trust any- 
thing, or anybody, wholeheartedly. Thus 
we say that he is disillusioned and 
cynical. 

For our second determinative moment 
in Clark’s life we must skip to his eigh- 
teenth year. At eighteen Clark was 
working in a factory, at Akron, Ohio, 
which specialized in the making of auto 
rims. The steel was brought into the 
factory in long strips. These were cut 
into lengths according to the circum- 
ference of the tire rims being turned 
out, and the lengths were fed into bend- 
ing-machines. The bending - machines 
took the straight lengths, clamped them 
tightly, and then, when the steam-pres- 
sure was turned on, with terrific force 
curled them into perfect circles. 

Clark’s past, young though he was, 
already included working as a lumber- 
jack, a newspaper advertising man, a 


tool-dresser in the oil fields, and a 
haberdashery clerk. He was _in_ the 
steel-mill as a timekeeper. Drifting 


around among the workers, he had 
often wondered what would happen if 
one of them should become careless 
about inserting his strip of steel into 
his machine. The men were on piece- 
work, and they worked fast. It seemed 
inevitable that, sooner or later, some- 
body’s flying fingers would make a mis- 
take. So, one day when he heard a re- 


| port like a cannon-shot, Clark knew in- 


stantly what had happened. Either a 
length of steel had snapped because of 
a fault in it, or a man had shoved it 
into the bending-machine without proper 
caution. 


DASE NS out of his small time- 
keeper’s office, he raced in the di- 
rection of the report, for he knew that 
the workman would be hurt, and that 
bandages and tourniquets might be 
needed. He need not have hurried. 
The rim, lashing out from the machine 
like a coiled spring, had killed the man 
instantly. Its lower end had crushed ‘ 


his chest and his arms. Its upper had 
sheared his head off, smashing it to a 
pulp. Blood was pumping from the 
arteries of the headless neck in a verit- 
able fountain. 

“T was almost the first man there,” 
Clark says, “and I got a good look. It 
made me feel faint, and sick al my 
stomach. I saw that poor, bloody, 
smashed devil for months afterward. I 
don’t mean I just had dreams about 
him; I had regular hallucinations, in 
broad daylight. The whole scene would 
come back to me, down to the smallest 
detail. Months and months, it took, be- 
fore it went away.” 

It never has gone away, entirely. It 
explains why Clark is reckless, grim 
and defiant. Why try to get a secure, 
easy life for yourself, when there is no 
such thing in the universe as security? 
When an accident may come at any 
second which will smash you to bits as 
that workman was smashed? Be reck- 
less! For life itself is reckless! It is 
no wonder that Clark gives us the im- 
pression of grimness. That bending- 
machine taught him how grim fate can 
be! A piece of faulty steel—a slip of 
your finger, that you can’t help—and 
you’re over the boundary-line of death 
before you ever know what hits you. 
If that isn’t grim, what is? 

The moment in Clark’s eventful life 
which determined the third major slant 
of his personality was of another kind 
entirely. The first two were instanta- 
neous reactions. The third built itself up 
over a period of years, and came to 
him in the form of a slow realization, 
in the dingy hall bedroom of a third- 
rate hotel. 


E had left the oil fields for the stage, 

by that time. Why he wanted to 
be an actor he had no idea—“I guess 
because the work was easier than tool- 
dressing,’ he says, now, smiling. Merely 
to be one had seemed sufficient to him, 
at first, looking at it from the vantage- 
point of an oil derrick. Actors made 
money, they had an easy life, they trav- 
eled, they grew famous and beloved. 
What a marvelous existence! ... At 
any rate, he had made his decision, and 
now he was an actor. He had played 
in Little Theaters, in ten-twent’-thirt’ ; 
he had toured the country in stock com- 
panies; he had played leading parts in 
Texas, he had carried a spear in Jane 
Cowl’s “Romeo and Juliet” company on 
the coast. He had gone up, down, up, 
down. He was an actor. 

“And then, one night, something hit 
me,” Clark tells you. “I don’t remember 
what town it was, but I remember the 
hotel bedroom I was in. I’d finished 
work at the theater, had something to 
eat, and come back to the hotel. I was 
getting ready for bed, and, all of a sud- 
den, I began to look around me, at the 
room, as if my eyes had opened twice 
as wide as usual. 

““T ook at this dump,’ I said to my- 
self. | ‘uook at it!) "An iron bedi 
mattress. A dusty red carpet. Var- 
nished, ugly wood. Faded wallpaper. 
Four walls, like a box. This is a fine 
way to live! So this is what you get 
for being an actor!’ 

“Then I began to look at it the other 


| 


way round. ‘All right,’ I said to my- 
self, ‘now, suppose that you get to be 
a success. In this business you go up 
and down, up and down. I’ve been a 
success before, and I'll be a success 
again, as soon as I get into a decent 
play. All right—suppose I’m a success. 
What of it? All I’m living in this hole 
for is to keep going until I’m a success. 
What is suceess good for, to make me 
want it so badly?’ 

“T thought it over, sitting there on 
that hard bed with one shoe off and one 
shoe on, and it came to me that I didn’t 
really care whether I was successful 
or not. Success would never mean any- 
thing to me because I didn’t have any- 
one to share it with, anyone to be proud 
of me. Here I was, kicking around the 
country, giving year after year of my 
life to it, eating bum food, sloshing 
through rain and snow, nursing myself 
in hotel bedrooms when I caught ccld, 
putting up with a lot of misery, strug- 
gling to get ahead—when not one soul 
in the world cared whether I lived or 
died. What difference did my life make? 
I had nobody! 

“T can’t quite describe to you what 
that feeling was. It only lasted for a 
minute or so—maybe only a few sec- 


Modern Screer 


onds—but it was as if all the loneliness 
of all the lonely people in the world 
poured into me!” 

And that loneliness, too, has never 
quite left Clark. It shows in his face. 
You hear overtones of it in his voice. 

It explains, in all probability, why 
women sense in him the need of love. 
In a flash of awareness, in that dingy 
hotel room, he learned how terribly he 
needed love, how marvelous and how 
desirable a thing love is. The hunger 
for love, that burst into fierce flame 
then, has colored his subconscious mind 
ever since. Ah, yes—if he were given 
love, he would know what to do with 
it! For he knows its value. And women 
know that he knows. 

Clark Gable is bitter, defiant, and 
wistful. . . . Bitter, because the heart 
of a boy of six was shattered. Defiant, 
because a _ blood-spattered machine 
mocked a sensitive boy of eighteen with 
the truths that the good die with the 
wicked, and that a man’s life is not 
precious in the eyes of nature. Wist- 
ful, because a young man in his late 
twenties realized that, though he spent 
the rest of his life searching, he might 
never find enough love to warm away 
his intense loneliness and yearning. 


Hepburn’s Behavior 


(Continued from page 31) 


Peace Party Headquarters, while the 
girlish, half-grown Katharine asked me 
about reform (yes, I was also a Dress 
Reformer then!) and listened attentively 
while I expounded the evils of conform- 
ing to basically ugly and swiftly chang- 
ing fashions. 

I recall well how her eyes widened 
as I enlarged on the freedom of the 
body, the beauty of Greek costumes and 
the cult of the classic dance. 

“Well! My body is always going to 
be free!” she declared in solemn agree- 
ment with me. 

And then, I remember, we both turned 
to criticize the costumes of the women 
passing on Fifth Avenue below the office 
window. The tight, uncomfortable cos- 
tumes of early, pre-war days, mixed 
with the uniforms of all nations. I wore 
a Greek robe, myself, and Katharine 
was as interested in it, if not more so, 
than in the anti-war propaganda our 
office was putting out. In that day I 
little dreamed that, in two short weeks, 
President Wilson would have declared 
war in spite of our puny efforts, and 
that I would have changed my tunic 
for a military tunic, and my desk for 
the driver’s seat of an ambulance, but 
such was the case— While Katharine— 
well, Katharine, with all of the indelibly 
printed radicalism of her childhood 
background fresh in her young mind, 
was to be plunged during her most 
formative years, into the flaming youth 
set which was such a notable by-product 
of the World war! 

That was all years and years ago. My 
world moved—as did the Hepburns’. We 


drifted apart. Even the name came to 
mean little to me. And so, when Kath- 
arine Hepburn started startling Holly- 
wood—where I have been living for 
some years—I did not realize it was 
the same little girl who had been taught 
to always express herself. 

I finally met the wild young lady. I 
looked at her with a puzzled expression 
in my eyes. Then the past came back. 


ys HY, I remember you from the 
old days,” I said. “And your 
mother—” 

“Oh,” Katharine burst out. “Oh, I 
was afraid you would. And if you do, 
you know altogether too much. I hoped 
you’d forgotten!” 

I had forgotten, but now I remem- 
bered plenty. Her family far from op- 
posing the girl’s stage career, had been 
delighted at her choosing the theater as 
a profession. They would have been 
equally pleased if she’d decided upon 
big game hunting in Africa, provided 
Katharine was “expressing her true self 
fully.” 

I noticed that the aftermath of the 
war has left a mark of change upon her, 
so that the little lines about her mouth 
and eyes tell a tale of deep experiences 
and fierce emotional battles. But the 
girl was no longer a puzzle to me— 
knowing these intimate details of her 
hitherto secret youth, I understood— 
her fierce rebellions—her impatience— 
her superior attitude—for it is a fact 
that, whatever else may be said of her, 
Katharine Hepburn is not as other 
women. And you know the reasons. 


She 
feared 
this 

darkness 


around her... \sq 


but she was 


more 


afraid to stay in that house! 


ABY-TALK GIRL. Prude. Ninny. 

That’s what they called her. But all 
the names in the world couldn’t overcome 
Nita’s distaste for promiscuous kissing. 


Something in her rebelled against the ran- 
dom petting of this house party to which 
Jerry had brought her. 


Came that awful scene—to sear her mem- 


ory. . . . In shame and embarrassmént she 
bowed her head; then, before astonished 
eyes, ran wildly, hysterically, from that 


house. ... 


Let Dorothy Dow tell you in her 
charming way the interesting 
conclusion of this stirring story 
that strikes home so deeply to 
every girl. Look for “SMALL 
TOWN GIRL” in the current 
issue of SWEETHEART STORIES. 


You’re due for a feast of absorbing love 
stories in the same issue, especially “Port 
o’ Dreams,” a complete novelette and a 
gloriously romantic tale of young love. 


There’s a host of delightful thrills in the 
May number. So hurry and get your share. 
Ask your newsdealer today for that fasci- 
nating magazine: 


Combined with Cupid’s Diary 


At All Newsstands — Now 
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Let’s Talk About Hollywood 


NEE this publicity Paramount is put- 
ting out about Marlene and_ her 
trousers is getting a lot of cracks from 
the sidelines. Her statement that she 
wears them ‘“‘because they are so com- 
fortable’ rather contradicts the con- 
sensus of masculine opinion that tuxedos 
are about the most wncomfortable things 
created ! 


LARK GABLE acted like a big 
overgrown kid when the jokesters 
on the set of “The White Sister” sprang 
a surprise party on him the other day. 
There was a huge birthday cake with 
one candle. Helen Hayes presented 
him with a bronze statue (kewpie doll) 
as the award for the most out-of-focus 
picture of the year (Clark has his own 
camera, y’know). Other gifts were: 
ear tape, a moth eaten polar bear head 
with pop gun attached, one lone peanut 
in a box and a candle stick. 


London reports that Marlene Diet- 
rich and Ramon Novarro are scheduled 
to grace their fair city this summer—in 
vaudeville. What accents that will 
mare! 


BYERY THING is beginning to look- 
up for Mae Clarke. This gal has 
had some mighty tough breaks, but 
that’s all over now. Her latest good 
news iS a nice contract from M. G. M., 
which she earned after her role in 
“Rivets” with Jack Gilbert. . She’s all 
set to step into “Soviet”? which will co- 
star Clark Gable and Wallace Beery. 
It looks like Mrs. Clarke’s girl is “sittin’ 
pretty.” 


William S: Hart will always have a 
place in his heart for horses. Recently 
when he stepped off the train in Chicago 
he noticed a poor old nag shivering in 
the rain. Bill immediately went over 
and bought a bright red apple and of- 
fered it to the horse.... 


IMMY CAGNEY’S next picture 
dealing with “reform’’? must have 
had its affect on him! He (yes, the 


(Continued from page 84) 


same red-headed rascal that put up 
such a howl over a raise just a few 
months ago) has voluntarily taken a 
cut in salary! 


AN FRANCISCO folks who at- 
tended the opening of the musical 
revue “Tattle Tales” received quite a 
shock when the leading lady, Barbara 
Stanwyck, became suddenly ill and had 
to be taken to her hotel on a stretcher. 
The manager announced that the show 
couldn’t go on without her, so their 
money would be refunded at the box 
office. 
Barbara has been ailing for some 
time, but like all good troupers, has 
tried to “carry on’’ in spite of it. 


Eleanor Boardman and King Vidor 
are seen everywhere together! And just 
a few weeks ago. Eleanor. started di- 
vorce ‘proceedings against Vidor and 
ooh, the nasty things she said about 
him! Its a queer world... .- 

ARPO MARX has challenged Ely 

Culbertson’s remark that “There 
isn’t a good bridge player in the movie 
colony.” He and Chico are going to 
take on the expert and his wife in a 
fifteen rubber match. Harpo says he 
has no family ties, so “all night” ses- 
sions will be okay with him. 

Culbertson has proved quite a disap- 
pointment to a lot of Hollywood dames. 
They all had hopes of playing a hand 
or two with the great Eli, but so far 
his social engagements have been al- 
most nil! It’s all business with him. 
In fact, he takes it so seriously that 
the director on his picture walked out 
because Culbertson raised such a fuss 
about the way the cards were dealt in a 
certain scene! 


E ran across Marie Prevost and 

Buster Collier billing and cooing 
over their tea cups the other. afternoon. 
They've been doing it for ages! The 
thing that caught our attention, tho, 
was Marie’s figure. . Remember how 
plump she used to be? All gone. This 


The back views of 
three of our pat- 
terns—the swagger 
coat and skirt 
(5215 and 5170), 
the afternoon frock 
(5202) and the 
semi-formal gown > 
(5112). The front 
views are on page 


71. 


Prevost lady now has one of the slick- 
est figures in Hollywood! Exercise 
turned the trick, says Marie—especially 
walking. 


’Tis said Lydell Peck is ready, will- 
ing and able to kiss and make up any 
time Janet Gaynor says the word. But 
the only “word” Janet seems to be say- 
ing is to her Mexican attorney. 


OLLYWOOD men decided it was 

high time they did something about 
this “pants craze’ among the females; 
so Wally Beery walked blithely into the 
Derby one noontime with two gorgeous 
(?) women on either arm. Upon close 
inspection the ‘“‘women” turned out to 
be Wheeler and Woolsey in skirts! 
(Both smoked black cigars). Next day 
the Marx brothers tripped daintly down 
the boulevard in ruffles! Jimmy Du- 
rante went to the other extreme and 
sallied forth in a pair of “knicker- 


slacks,” which are nothing but abbrevi- 
“ated shorts! 


Schnozzle claims they’re 
veddy comfy, and accentuate the beauty 


of his shapely limbs! 


After a year’s absence, Esther Ral- 
ston along with hubby George Webb 
and baby Mary Esther, is gwing her 
home town Hollywood a fleeting visit. 
Esther has been faring very well over 
in Europe during the last year. 


NOTHER marriage gone on the 
rocks! This time it’s Boots Mal- 
lory who is asking to be relieved of 
marital ties. The husband in this case 
is Charles Bennett, New York agent. 
And the reason is “temperament” as 
usual. 

In the same breath we announce the 
marriage of Josephine Dunn and Eu- 
gene John Lewis, attorney. 

So that evens things up. 


A warning to all butlers: Always 
laugh at your master’s jokes, no matter 
how many times yowve heard them! A 
well known Exec in Hollywood recently 
fired his man because he refused to even 
smile when said Exec made a funny 
crack in front of a room full of people. 


| DLASIE save the part for me, I'll 
promise to get well in a hurry !” 
So cried Benita Hume as she was 
rushed to the hospital for an appendici- 
tis operation. Benita, English actress, 
had just signed a ticket with M-G-M 
and was about to step into her first 
leading réle in ‘‘Service” when the ol’ 
appendix started turning cartwheels. 


We regret that owing to the number 
of stories in this issue we simply hadn't 
space for our Directory of Players. 
This will surely be included im our next 
issue. If, in the meantime, you need 
our Directory, send ten cents m stamps 
to MopERN ScreEN, 100 Fifth Avenue, 
New York Cily—saying it’s for the 
Directory—and we'll send you the lat- 
est one on hand. 


Printed in the U. S. A. by Art Color Printing Company at Dunellen, N. J. 
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READ 
These 10 Stories Complete in the 
May ScREEN ROMANCES 


Sylvia Sidney and George Raft. 
SECRETS. Mary Pickford and Leslie Howard. 
HELL BELOW. Madge Evans, Robert Mont- 
gomery, Walter Huston and Jimmy Durante. 
GRAND SLAM. Loretta Young and Paul Lukas, 


PICK UP. 


SWEEPINGS. Lionel Barrymore and Gloria 
Stuart. 
SAILOR’S LUCK. Sally Wilers and James 
Dunn. 


THE STORY OF TEMPLE DRAKE. 
Hopkins. 
CHILD OF MANHATTAN. 


Miriam 


Naney Carroll and 


Freedom was a mockery for Mary 
Richards! Yes, the prison gates had 
opened—but to what had they released 
her Bleak city streets... . 

Homeless, desperate, seeking shelter 
from the rain and cold, she darted sud- 
denly into a parked taxicab. But its 


driver had been raised in a world where 


Scree 


people paid for the 
things they received. 
That was the be- 
ginning of an amazing 
story for Mary Rich- 
ards. A story of ro- 


John Boles. 
EX-LADY. Bette Davis and Gene Raymond. 


OUR BETTERS. Constance Bennett and 
Charles Starrett. 


mance and reality. A story 
you'll enjoy immensely. 


Romances 


Sylvia Sidney and George Raft bring 
it to you on the screen; ScrEEN Ro- 
MANCES’ May issue brings it to you in 
complete fiction form! Don’t miss it. 
It’s great entertainment. 

You'll find 10 complete fictionizations 
of the newest, 
finest motion 
pictures in 
every issue of 
ScrEEN Ro- 
MANCES — all 


profusely illustrated by action “stills” 
from the picture productions. Lots of 
other features, too, including the latest 
news gossip, and pictures of Hollywood 
doings. 

Once you read an issue of SCREEN 
Romances you'll never miss another. 
Our readers tell us it’s like 10 separate 
visits to the movies to see 10 different 
hits. Get a copy today at the near- 
est newsstand and prove it to your- 
self! You'll enjoy Screen RoMANceEs! 
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